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‘A very good and dear friend’: is Panagiotis Nikousios the 
author of the ‘Mournful story concerning the unjust death 
of the Grand Postelnic Constantine Cantacuzenus'?! 


Octavian-Adrian Negoitá 
University of Bucharest 
negoita.octavian@yahoo.com 


This article discusses the authorship of the ‘Short mournful story concerning the unjust 
death of the most honorable Constantine Cantacuzenus’, a poem that describes the 
execution of the grand postelnic on the orders of Gregory Ghika, the Prince of 
Wallachia. On the basis of a marginal comment in a manuscript authored by Nicholas 
Karatzas (Princeton gr. 112), this article argues that the questionable authorship of the 
poem may be attributed to the Ottoman grand dragoman Panagiotis Nikousios, who 
may have written the original Greek version published in Venice in 1666. 


Keywords: Constantine Cantacuzenus; Nicholas Karatzas; Panagiotis Nikousios; 
Saracenica; Radu Greceanu 


On 20 December 1663, the grand postelnic of Wallachia,” Constantine Cantacuzenus 
(1593-1663), was assassinated in the refectory of Snagov Monastery on the orders of 


1 My sentiments of gratitude are directed here to Ovidiu Olar (Vienna), who was kind enough to discuss 
with me the poem dealt with in this study and to read the first drafts of this paper. I also thank Andras Kraft 
(Princeton) and Squirell C. Walsh (Princeton) for their help in acquiring a copy of the Saracenica codex. I 
thank Charles Yost (Hillsdale) and Peter Mackridge (Oxford) for their careful reading and numerous 
linguistic amendments. Last but not least, I thank the two anonymous readers for their valuable comments 
and suggestions. 

2 The postelnic was one of the highest officials at the courts of the Danubian Principalities. It can be 
considered the counterpart of the chamberlain in the West. All the attributions of the postelnic were in 
close relation with the Prince; he took care of the Prince’s chambers, and advised him on state affairs and 
personal matters. Moreover, he arranged all the audiences at court and was in charge of introducing the 
foreign embassies (because of this he had to be fluent in foreign languages, especially in Greek). The term 
postelnic is of Slavic origin (nocrenHuks), and it can be found also in Russian, Serbian and Czech with the 
same meaning as ‘chamberlain’. In Byzantium, an equivalent of the postelnic might be the napaxoimópevog, 
though the hypothesis of the Byzantine origin for Wallachian office is still under scrutiny. Beside an 
important degree of authority at court, the office was bestowed with many benefits and revenues. On this 
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the Wallachian Prince Gregory I Ghika (r. 1660-64 and 1672-3). The entire plot that led 
to this tragic event was orchestrated by a distant nephew of the postelnic, the vistier 
Dumitrasco (1620-86), and the boyar Stroe Leurdeanul (11679), a member of the 
rival clan of the Baleni family, who allegedly forged documents that incriminated 
Constantine Cantacuzenus in the eyes of the Prince, presenting him as an agitator 
against the established rule.’ While the history of the incident goes beyond the 
‘hagiographical veil’ created by some narrative sources that took the grand postelnic’s 
side on this matter, the death of Constantine had a profound impact on Wallachian 
society," whilst its echoes reverberated within many of the literary productions of the 
age, such as the ‘History of the reign of Constantine Bráncoveanu' by the logofát Radu 
Greceanu (f ante 1725), the official chronicler of the Wallachian ruler, or the 
anonymous ‘Chronicle of the Cantacuzins’.° 

Constantine Cantacuzenus was a member of one of the most — if not the most — 
illustrious families of Wallachia, which, at least according to the seventeenth-century 
eulogists, had its ancestry deeply rooted within the history of Byzantium. Some claim 
that he was born in Wallachia in 1593, the son of Andronikos Cantacuzenus (1553- 
1601), grand treasurer under many Wallachian rulers, who in his turn was the son of 


office see L. Bréhier, Le monde byzantin, Vol. 2: Les institutions de l'Empire byzantin (Paris 1949) 128—9; 
N. Stoicescu, Sfatul domnesc si marii dregatori din Tara románeascá si Moldova (sec. XIV-XVII) 
(Bucharest 1968) especially 263-71; V. Georgescu, Bizanțul si instituțiile româneşti pina la mijlocul 
secolului al XVIII-lea (Bucharest 1980) especially 145-50. 

3 In 1669, under the rule of Prince Antonie of Popesti (1669-72), Constantine's widow and her sons 
sought to restore the name of the grand postelnic and brought the boyar Stroe Leurdeanul to the court for 
justice. As evidence, three letters were presented that had allegedly been forged by the boyar in order to 
incriminate Constantine. Stroe confessed to his guilt and was sentenced to death. Eventually, due to the 
entreaties of Constantine's widow, instead of capital punishment, Stroe was allowed to take the monastic 
tonsure, becoming a monk at Snagov monastery by the name of Silvestru. The innocence of the grand 
postelnic was officially recognized when the Prince Antonie ratified it by an official document. On Stroe 
Leurdeanu see S. Cristocea, Din trecutul marii boierimi muntene: marele-vornic Stroe Leurdeanu (Bráila 
2011). On Constantine's rehabilitation see Georgescu, Bizantul si institutiile románesti, 139 and 238. 

4 See N. Bălcescu, ‘Postelnicu Constandin Cantacuzino’, in Opere, I, ed. A. Rusu (Chisinau 2018) 122-39. 
5 For these two chronicles see C. Grecescu and D. Simonescu (ed.), Istoria Tarii Româneşti, 1290-1690: 
Letopisetul Cantacuzinesc (Bucharest 1960) and A. Ilies (ed.), Radu logofát Greceanu: Istoria domniei lui 
Constantin Basarab Brincoveanu voievod (1688-1714) (Bucharest 1979). 

6 On the genealogy of the Cantacuzinus family see D. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos 
(Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460: A Genealogical and Prosopographical Study (Washington, DC 1968) 
[with additional information in Nicol, ‘The Byzantine family of Kantakouzenos: some addenda and 
corrigenda’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 27 (1973) 309-15]; V. Laurent, ‘Le Vaticanus latinus 4789: histoire 
et alliances des Cantacuzénes aux XIV°—XV°* siècles’, Revue des études byzantines 9 (1951) 47-105. For 
continuity debates see P. Nasturel, ‘De la Cantacuzinii Bizantului la Cantacuzinii Turcocratiei si ai Tarilor 
Romane’, Arhiva Genealogica 1/1-2 (1994) 170-5; J. Cantacuzéne, Mille ans dans les Balkans: Chronique 
des Cantacuzéne dans la tourmente des siécles (Paris 1992); C. Razachievici, ‘Contributie la istoria 
Cantacuzinilor: Testamentul inedit al postelnicului Constantin Cantacuzino’, Studii si materiale de istorie 
medie 15 (1997) 119-34. 
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Michael Seitanoglu Cantacuzenus (1515—78), one of the most influential and wealthy 
Greek archons of the Ottoman court.’ However, Constantine himself became a very 
influential boyar and held important offices at the courts of the Wallachian and 
Moldavian rulers. He was held in high esteem by the voivode Matthew Basarab 
(r. 1632-54), during whose reign he became grand postelnic and personal counsellor 
to the Prince. Even so, his life and diplomatic career were not without political 
struggle. Because of his divergent views regarding the anti-Ottoman foreign strategies 
of Mihnea III (r. 1658-9), Constantine was forced to take refuge in Transylvania in 
August 1658, and afterwards in Moldavia. Denounced by Mihnea III at the Porte, 
Constantine was summoned by the Ottomans to answer the charges and was tried for 
cunning (hiclenie) — this was the official accusation forwarded by the Wallachian 
Prince. He managed to secure his freedom with help from Panagiotis Nikousios 
(1613/21—73), the grand dragoman of the Ottoman Porte, and later became grand 
postelnic under Prince Gregory I Ghika, whose appointment to the Wallachian throne 
he was able to secure with the assistance of the same Nikousios and the grand vizier 
Köprülü Mehmed Pasha (c. 1656-61). With Prince Ghika, Constantine had a fruitful 
relationship until the plot against his life started to take shape.’ The aftermath of his 
death led to open confrontations between the Cantacuzenus and Leurdeni clans. 
Nevertheless, the legacy of the grand postelnic survived through his children, especially 
Serban Cantacuzenus (r. 1678-88), the future voivode of Wallachia, and Constantine 
Cantacuzenus (1639-1716), a humanist and official of the court, who left their mark 
on the intellectual life of Wallachia. Last but not least, Constantine's fame as a 
passionate bibliophile was renowned. He possessed the largest library in 


7  OnCantacuzenus see I. Tanoviceanu, Începuturile Cantacuzinestilor in Terile Románesti si inrudirea lor 
cu Vasilie Lupu’, Archiva: Organul societății ştiintifice si literare din Iasi 3/1 (1892) 14—43 [rep. in M. Sturdza 
(ed.), Familiile boieresti din Moldova si Tara Românească: Enciclopedie istorică, genealogică si biografică 
(Bucharest 2014) 356-60]; N. Stoicescu, Dictionar al marilor dregători din Tara Românească si Moldova, 
sec. XIV-XVII (Bucharest 1971) 135; M. Cazacu, ‘Stratégies matrimoniales et politiques des Cantacuzéne 
de la Turcocratie (XV°-XVI° siècles}, Revue des études roumaines 19-20 (1995-6) 157-81 [rep. in 
Cazacu, Au carrefour des empires et des mers: Études d'histoire médiévale et moderne, ed. L. Cotovanu 
and E. Antoche (Brăila 2015) 443-66]; Razachievici, ‘Contributie la istoria Cantacuzinilor', 119-54. 

8  Hliclenie (literally ‘cunning’) was a serious accusation in both the Danubian Principalities and the 
Ottoman world, being equivalent to betrayal or ‘lack of loyalty’. It was variously but severely punished by 
the authorities, either by confiscation of one's property or even by death. In many cases, due to the 
political relations between the Danubian Principalities and the Porte, this accusation was brought to the 
attention of the Ottomans, who acted as judges in the case. See A. Sacerdoteanu, ‘Cea dintái pedeapsá de 
hiclenie in Tara Románeascá', Revista istorica 22/10-12 (1936) 294-7; A.-M. Popescu, ‘Hiclenia: 
explicatii terminologice’, Cercetari istorice SN 32 (2013) 165-76. On the role played by this accusation in 
the case of Mihnea III and Constantine Cantacuzenus see Balcescu, ‘Postelnicu Constandin Cantacuzino’, 
122-9; Razachievici, ‘Contributie la istoria Cantacuzinilor’, 136. 

9 For a description of the dynamics of this political event see Razachievici, ‘Fenomene de crizá 
social-politică in Tara Românească in veacul al XVI-lea. Partea a I-a: A doua jumătate a secolului al 
XVII-lea’, Studii si materiale de istorie medie 14 (1996) 85-117. 
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seventeenth-century Wallachia and early modern South-East Europe, which captivated 
the attention of many erudite individuals from both the Danubian Principalities and 
Constantinople.'° 

Povéste de jale si pre scurt asupra nedreptei morti a prea cinstitului Costandin 
Cantacozino, marelui postélnic al Tarii Rumánesti (‘Short mournful story concerning 
the unjust death of the most honorable Constantine Cantacuzenus, Grand Postelnic of 
Wallachia’) tells the story of the demise of this official, and provides a first-hand 
account of his execution.'' The original text was composed in Greek in 
decapentasyllables by a ‘very good and dear friend’ of Cantacuzenus (prea-bun si 
scumpu priiatnic al sau), who claimed to be an eyewitness to the bloody event: ‘In this 
book I wrote as it all happened, | For, when they murdered him, I was there’ [v. 29- 
30].'* Constantine Kaisarios Dapontes (1713-84), the Greek scholar and prolific 
chronicler, informs us that the text of the poem was published in Venice.!? The logofăt 
Radu Greceanu, the official chronicler of the Wallachian Prince Constantine 
Bránconveanu (1654-1714), produced a translation into Romanian of the entire work 
and printed it at Snagov some time between 1696 and 1699.'* He informs us that the 
original Greek text was printed at the expense of its author, while his translation into 
Romanian was dedicated to Stanca Cantacuzenus Brâncoveanu (1637—99), the 
daughter of the grand postelnic and the mother of the Wallachian ruler, Constantine 
Bráncoveanu: 


With small and unworthy effort, as a sign of reverent and humble service, 
I dedicate [this work] to her, the most worthy lady Stanca Cantacuzenus, 


10 His library was inherited by his son the stolnic Constantine Cantacuzenus. On this library and its 
catalogue see C. Dima-Drágan, Biblioteca unui umanist roman, Constantin Cantacuzino, stolnicul 
(Bucharest 1967); G. Miháescu and E. Fruchter, ‘Sediul primei biblioteci a Cantacuzinilor munteni’, 
Scripta Valachica 4 (1973) 362-6. 

11 On this see E. Vartosu, O povestire inedită in versuri despre sfârsitul postelnicului Constantin 
Cantacuzino (T 1663) (Bucharest 1940); A. Piru, Literatura română veche, 2nd edn (Bucharest 1962) 253- 
54; D. Simonescu (ed.), Cronici si povestiri románesti versificate (sec. XVII-XVIII) (Bucharest 1967) 37- 
48 (standard edition of the incomplete Romanian translation). 

12 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 38: În cartea ceasta eu li-am scris, precum s-au întâmplat, | Cá, cand l-au 
omorát pre el, de fata m-am aflat. 

13 See K. Dapontes, 'KatóXoyoc iotopikóg à&ióXoyoc TOV kað’ uðs YPNHATIOGVTOV énonuov Popaíov', in 
K. Sathas (ed.), Meoaovixy BiPhioOjxn, I (Venice 1872) 154: ‘His father [of Serban Voda of Wallachia] 
was that grand postelnic Constantine, who was murdered by the voivode Gregory I Ghika; about his death 
a brochure in verse was produced, and it was printed in Venice’. On Dapontes see C. Rapp, ‘Kaisarios 
Dapontes (1713-1784): Orthodoxy and education between Mount Athos and the Danubian 
Principalities’, Analele Putnei 14/1 (2018) 61-80. 

14 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 37. The poem was not Greceanu's only translation of a Greek work. With 
his brother Serban Greceanu, Radu printed at Buzău in 1691 the Romanian translation of the Ouodoyia tis 
ópOoóócov aiotews tfjg kaÜoAuijc Kai dxocroAküc éxxdnoiag by Peter Mogila of Kiev (1596-1647) 
(Amsterdam 1666). See P. Moghila, Pravoslavnica Márturisire (Buzáu 1691). On this edition see I. Bianu 
et al. (ed.), Bibliografia românească veche, I (Bucharest 1903) 321-4. 
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beloved daughter of the same late C[onstantine] C[antacuzenus], being also 
mother of our most wise and most Christian lord, John Constantine 
B[asarab] B[ráncoveanu] voivode, lord and ruler of all Wallachia.'? 


At present, no printed edition of the text has been located. The only version of the 
text that survives is preserved in an incomplete manuscript copy of the Romanian 
translation (BAR — Cluj, Ms. Fond Blaj 216, ff. 104—113"), produced on 4 February 
1735 [7243] by the logofăt Dumitru according to the printed edition by Greceanu;'* 
this copy contains almost 485 verses. 

Regarding the author of this text, Simonescu, the editor of the Romanian translation, 
considers that he is a certain contemporary individual, close to the party supporting the 
Cantacuzins, very well informed about the intricacies of the Wallachian politics of 
the age, especially on the development of the conflict that emerged against the 
Cantacuzins during the second half of the seventeenth century. Moreover, he states 
that because of the hatred that the author displays towards the Greek boyars of 
Wallachia, it is clear that ‘he was Romanian’ [read Wallachian].'^ Still, Simonescu was 
unable to identify the author by name.'? 

The poem itself can be regarded as a description of a secular martyrdom, since the 
author is very explicit in portraying Cantacuzenus as the wise, God-loving, and just 
official, who has been caught in the webs of a conspiracy orchestrated by his 
opponents. According to the poem, Cantacuzenus' adversaries are evil plotters, driven 
by their own avaricious agendas. Besides the information already mentioned regarding 
the authorship of the poem, nothing else is known to historiography. Still, new data 
extracted from a manuscript recently acquired by the Princeton University Library, 
Special Collections Department (Princeton gr. 112), may shed more light on the 
author of the original Greek version of the poem. 

At some time between 1750 and 1780, Nicholas Karatzas (c. 1705-87),'? a famous 


Phanariot scholar and official of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, passionate 


15 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 37. 

16 On this manuscript see S. Manciulea, Biblioteca Centrala din Blaj (Blaj 1939) 57; N. Comsa, 
Manuscrisele româneşti din Biblioteca Centrală de la Blaj (Blaj 1944) 166-7; I. Crăciun and A. Ilies (eds.), 
Repertoriul manuscriselor de cronici interne privind istoria Romániei, sec. XV-XVIII (Bucharest 1963) 
161-2. 

17 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 36: ‘The blaming [of the Greeks] proves the Romanian origin of the 
author of the poem, although he wrote it in Greek.’ 

18 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 36. 

19 On this Greek intellectual and his prominent library see G. Papazoglou, O Adyiog Bavapiatnc NikóAaoc 
Kaparčáç koi 9 fiphioOyKn vov xepoypap~av kwðíkwv tov (1705 ci.-1787), 2 vols (Thessaloniki 2016-19) 
(with extensive bibliography and cataloguing of Karatzas’ manuscripts); M. Paizi-Apostolopoulou, Tvootá 
Kat &yvoota 1otopik& épya tmo TovpKoKpatiag oe xewóypoqo KadiKa Tov NikoAdov Kapatta’, O Epaviotyc 28 
(2011) 193-210; D. Apostolopoulos, ‘Appoy) oxapoyuótov: vedtepa yux tů ifo0rkn NukoAdov kai 
Kovotavtivov KapotGü', O 'Epavior)c 29 (2016) 89-132, and G. Koutzakiotis, "XopzAnpopaorká yia tov 
NikóAao Kapatlé ko tn BifoaoOrjn tov’, O Epavicrric 29 (2016) 310-18. 
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bibliophile and collector of manuscripts, with strong ties to the Wallachian milieu, 
compiled a Greek codex, which later on was suggestively given the title Saracenica by 
a nineteenth century scribal hand.*° As this title reveals, the codex is a compilation of 
anti-Islamic polemical texts. The works are thirty in number, both Byzantine and early 
modern, which are authored, among others, by Euthymios Zigabenos (fl. 12th 
century), John Kantakouzenos (c. 1292-1383), Joseph Bryennios (1340/50—1431), 
Matthew Kigalas (1580-1640), Nektarios of Jerusalem (1602-76) and Meletios of 
Athens (1661-1714)?! Saracenica is quite an unusual work for the Greek milieu: no 
such compendium of anti-Islamic polemical literature had ever been produced before. 
In the West, scholars such as Theodore Bibliander (c. 1505-64), the Swiss reformer 
and Orientalist, and Friedrich Sylburg (1536-1596), the German Classicist, had 
already produced their anti-Islamic compilations in the sixteenth century, 
incorporating similar Greek polemical works to those later included in Karatzas’ 
Saracenica.?^ Although these large compilations are separated by decades, the 
Saracenica of Karatzas, with its large array of compiled polemical works, can be 


considered Bibliander’s counterpart for the Greek milieu, as well as a richer 


continuation of Sylburg’s endeavour.?? 


Text No. 25 of the Saracenica (ff. 422'-433") is the famous Dialogue (Aidiegic) 
between the grand dragoman of the Ottoman Porte, Panagiotis Nikousios, and 
the leader of the Ottoman kadizadeli party, the learned Vani Efendi (d. 1685).** 


20 The entire codex is available online at https:/catalog.princeton.edu/catalog/8915468 [last accessed 1 
May 2020]. 

21 For this codex and its preliminary annotated description see O.-A. Negoitá, ‘Summa Saracenica: 
preliminaries to a novel codex from the library of Nicholas Karatzas (c. 1705-1787)’ [forthcoming]. 

22 T.Bibliander, Machumetis Sarracenorum principis vita ac doctrina omnis, quae & Ismabelitarum lex, & 
Alcoranum dicitur, 3 vols (Basel 1543); F. Sylburg, Saracenica, sive Moamethica (Hamburg 1595). For 
discussions see H. Bobzin, Der Koran im Zeitalter der Reformation: Studien zur Friihgeschichte der 
Arabistik und Islamkunde in Europa (Stuttgart 1995) 159-275; A. Rigo, ‘Saracenica di Friedrich Sylburg 
(1595): una raccolta di opere bizantine contro l'Islàm', in M. Cortesi (ed.), I padri sotto il torchio: Le 
edizioni dell’ antichità Cristiana nei secoli XV-XVI (Florence 2002) 289-310. 

23 For a discussion of these comparisons see Negoita, ‘Summa Saracenica’. 

24 Dated between 1662 and 1680, this text is based on a real dialogue that took place in Constantinople in 
1662. between Panagiotis Nikousios and Vani Efendi. Composed in vernacular Greek, it discusses topics of 
Christian-Muslim polemics (the divinity of Christ, the Prophet Muhammad as Paraklete, and the 
interpretations of the Christian Scriptures through the teachings of Christian Kabbalah). It survives in 11 
manuscripts, and it also benefits from a partial French translation produced by M. de la Croix, the 
secretary of the French embassy of Constantinople. For the available editions of the text see I. Sakellion 
(ed.), ‘Tlavayiatov Niovoíou tod yeyovórog Steppnvevtod trig ó9opavtkfis adAtig Å petà TOD cogo ó0opavob 
Bévn-Egévtov’, ITavócpa 18/427 (1868) 361-71 [Edition according to mss. Patmos gr. 371, ff. 221-240", 
18th century]; Sakellion (ed.), "IIavaywotóxn tod Map@va tod ypnuotícavrtog peyaAov épumvéoc, mpatov 
Yplotiavod, tfjg THV OlMpavav Baotreiag diorégeig peta tivos Bavyn éeévón, Aedtiov tic Totopixic Kai 
EOvoloyixhc 'Ezoupíag tig 'EAAddo¢ 3 (1889) 235-73 [Edition according to mss. gr. 55, Athens, Museum of 
the History of Modern Hellenism, ff. 1'-19', 18th century]. On the partial French translation of de la 
Croix see M. de la Croix, La Turquie crétienne sous la puissante protection de Louis le Grand, protecteur 
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The importance of this text is paramount for the history of Christian-Muslim interaction 
and religious dialogue during the early modern period, as well as for the emergence of the 
confessional and ‘proto-national’ identities of the Greek communities from the 
seventeenth century onwards. Hence, the Dialogue benefits from the scholarly 
attention of Karatzas. The Phanariot scholar is known to historiography not only as a 
collector and compiler of manuscripts, but also as an editor displaying a form of 
‘proto-encyclopedism’ for Greek intellectual life at the dawn of modernity. Beside 
scribal notes in the margins of the texts he was compiling, Karatzas' editing style 
usually involved insertions of lists of works and details regarding the sources he was 
using, as well as providing explanatory excerpts from other early modern works 
regarding the author or the contexts of production for the main texts compiled in his 
codices.” In this regard, for the Dialogue between Panagiotis Nikousios and Vani 
Efendi, Karatzas provides his reader with two introductory excerpts concerning the 
author of the Dialogue: the first is from the "ExxAgoiaouxr) Toropía of Meletios of 
Athens (Book 17, Chapter 11), and the second from the Brevis recensio eruditorum 
graecorum of Demetrios Prokopios of Moschopolis (end of 17th-beginning of the 18th 
centuries). Beneath these brief excerpts there is a scribal note by Karatzas himself 
(most probably written at a later date) that reads: 


[f. 421°] Daivetor Sti, ó adtdc ovvéypawe Kai iotopiav tfjg yevvrjoeoc Kai 
åvatpopic tod Madd, && dv Sinyeitar £v atf] epi Eavtod, Kai &k Tod ypóvou 
Kad’ bv Tikuacev frig Pépetar ávévupoc, Tic H apy, KATH tò Éroc t&v Tovpkóv »: 
{e Sm00ev sic THY Ploypagiav tod M[wdpe0]. Aéyeto Ett tod oto noiNpa siva 


unique du cristianisme en Orient, contenant l'état present des nations et des églises greqcue, armenienne et 
maronite, dans l'Empire ottoman (Paris 1695) 381-401 and M. de la Croix, État présent des nations et 
églises grecque, arménienne, et maronite en Turquie (Paris 1741) 247-60 [for a presentation of this French 
translation with an excerpt see M. Sariyannis (trans.), ‘L’interpréte et le prédicateur: Extrait d'une 
conversation entre Panayotis Nicoussios alias Mamonas et Vani Efendi (1662)', in E. Borromeo et al. 
(eds.), Les Ottomans par eux-mémes (Paris 2020) 323-7]. For discussions see G. Koutzakiotis, 
Avapévovtac to téhog tov kócuoo tov 170 ava: O eßpaíoç ueacíag Koi o uéyaç ĝiepunvéaç (Athens 2011) 
[French translation: Koutzakiotis, Attendre la fin du monde au XVII siècle: Le Messie juif et le grand 
dragoman, trans. Danielle Morichon (Paris 2014)]; A. Argyriou, ^H &AXnvud| zoAepukr] Kai ånohoyntucÀ 
ypappateta Evavtt tod ToAGH Kata tobc xpóvovc tfjg TovpKoKpatiac’, Ocodoyia 1 (2013) 133-65; E. Kermeli, 
‘An example of polemic/apologetic literature in the early modern Ottoman Empire’, Bilig 82 (2017) 153- 
73; G. Koutzakiotis and M. Saryiannis, ‘Panagiotes Nikousios’, in D. Thomas et al. (eds.), Christian- 
Muslim Relations: A Bibliographical History, X: Ottoman and Safavid Empires (1600-1700) (Leiden 
2017) 421-30. G. Tzedopoulos, ‘Xpiotiavéc, wovdovlucvoc, 'EAAQv, Toópkoc: tavtótnta kat ówpiecoAópnon 
otn Aiddedv tov Havayiwté«n Ntkoóotou pe tov Vani Efendi’, in O. Katsiardi-Hering et al. (eds.), 'EAAqv, 
Poynos, [parks — XvAdoyixoi mpoodiopiopoi Kai tavtotytec (Athens, 2018) 329-43; an extensive study and a 
critical edition based on all the extant manuscripts are currently being prepared by the present author. 

25 On Karatzas’ working style see K. Rozemond, Cyrille Lucar: Sermons, 1598-1602 (Leiden 1974) 1-17; 
Papazoglou, O Adyiog Bavapiatys Nixddaoc Kapatiác; O. Olar, La boutique de Théophile: Les relations du 
patriarche de Constantinople Kyrillos Loukaris (1570-1638) avec la Réforme (Paris 2019) 23; Negoita, 
‘Summa Saracenica’. 
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Kai 1] OpnyntucÀ Syno oix OTIYOV TOMTUKOV ATAOV eig TOV 0&vatov Kwvotavtivov 
Kavtaxovlyvod, peyáñov zooteAvíkoo, TutMOcion ‘Evetino, 1666. 


It seems that he [Nikousios] also composed a work about the birth and 
upbringing of Muhammad in which he narrates about himself and the time 
he flourished; the work is considered anonymous, and it begins [with the 
words]: in the Muslim year 900 [sic!], see above for the biography of 
M[uhammad].”° It is claimed that he is also the author of the Mournful 
Narration in simple political verse for the death of the grand postelnic 
Constantine Cantacuzenus, printed in Venice in 1666. 


Given the information that we possessed so far on the author of the poem, these lines 
by Karatzas are quite illuminating. The Greek scholar informs his readers that the 
authorship of the poem on the death of the grand postelnic Constantine Cantacuzenus 
might be assigned to Panagiotis Nikousios, the Greek Ottoman grand dragoman, 
renowned for his scholarly interests and his influence upon the political affairs of the 
Ottoman Porte, as well as for the role he played within the political affairs of 
Wallachia and of the Patriarchate of Constantinople." Although it is quite clear from 
Karatzas' note that his information is most probably based on a rumour that may have 
circulated within contemporary erudite Phanariot circles, his reference to the author of 
the poem is unique. This being so, can Karatzas' suggestion be accurate? 

A closer look at the Romanian translation reveals that Nikousios is directly 
mentioned by name in connection with the grand postelnic: 


26 Reference to text No. 7 of the Saracenica, ff. 29'-63", which is an anonymous work, entitled Teropía tç 
yevvýoewç Kai &voxpogiic to} Mwáueð, that Karatzas also attributed to Nikousios in this scribal note from 
f. 421". Beside this copy, this anonymous work is also preserved in Ms. gr. 71 (ff. 53'-105") of the 
Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece, Athens. This copy has been partially edited by A. Delatte 
(ed.), “Iotopia tíjg yevvécecog Kai &vabpogiig tod Moópue0', in A. Delatte (ed.), Anecdota Atheniensia, I: 
Textes grecs inédits relatifs à l'histoire des religions [= Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liége 36 (1927)] (Liége 1927) 333-57. For a description of this text see A. Kariotoglou, 
loAóu Koa ypiotiavixy ypnopodoyia (Athens 2000) 120-2. In this note, Karatzas gives an incorrect beginning 
for this anonymous work as, most probably, when he wrote these lines he was quoting it from memory. 

27 On Nikousios see S. Zervos, ‘A la recherche des origines du phanariotisme: Panayote Nikoussios, le 
premier grand drogman grec de la Sublime-Porte', Ezetnpic voó Kévtpov Emotnpovixav Epevvov Kónpov 19 
(1992) 307-25; G. Hering, ‘Panagiotis Nikousios als Dragoman der kaiserlichen Gesandtschaft in 
Konstantinopel’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 44 (1994) 143-78; D. Janos, ‘Panaiotis 
Nicousios and Alexander Mavrocordatos: the rise of the Phanariots and the office of Grand Dragoman in 
the Ottoman administration in the second half of the seventeenth century’, Archivum Ottomanicum 23 
(2005-6) 177-96; Koutzakiotis, Avapévovtac to téAoc tov kóouov [Koutzakiotis, Attendre la fin du monde]; 
R. Paun, ‘Well-born of the Polis: the Ottoman conquest and the reconstruction of the Greek Orthodox 
elites under Ottoman rule (15th-17th centuries)’, in R. Born and S. Jagodzinski (eds.), Tiirkenkriege und 
Adelskultur in Ostmitteleuropa vom 16. bis zum 18. Jabrbundert (Ostfildern 2014) 64; Koutzakiotis and 
Sariyannis, ‘Panagiotes Nikousios’. 
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Fig. 1. Nicholas Karatzas, Princeton gr. 112 [Saracenica], f. 421° 
© Princeton University Library 


They [Constantine and Dumitrasco] arrived at Constantinople, and later in the 
night they entered, | To the house of the dragoman they shortly went, | To 
Panagiotaki, I say, as you may have heard, | As to a good friend, to him they 
ventured, | Who is always quick to help the Christians. [v. 129-133] 


From this passage it seems that Constantine and Nikousios had a close friendship, a 
fact that might have contributed to Nikousios' decision to write a poem on the death of 
his dear friend the grand postelnic of Wallachia. Secondly, as the text informs us, the 
Ottoman grand dragoman was an advocate before the Porte for the spiritual and 


28 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 40: Sosit-au si la Tarigrad, si noaptea au intrat, | La casa dragomanului 
curánd au alergat, | La Panagiotachi, zic, precum ati auzit, | Ca la un priiaten bun, la el au nazuit, | Care 
ajutoriul creştinilor pururea să arată. 
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administrative needs of the Orthodox. Nikousios was very aware of the entangled politics 
between the Ottomans and Wallachia during the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and therefore such an event that happened to somebody from his close circle could not 
have passed without him producing a record about it.?? Thirdly, Karatzas’ mention of 
this poem between the lines of Saracenica can be easily corroborated with the 
information provided by Dapontes on the Greek text printed in Venice (see above, 
note 13). These two references are a clear indicator that the Greek text of the poem, in 
its Venetian edition of 1666, was known within the intellectual circles of the 
Greek-speaking world during the eighteenth century. The only difference between the 
two is that Karatzas also provides a name for the author (even if he is not completely 
sure of it). Most probably, Dapontes omits this information as it may have been either 
self-evident for the audience of his chronicle or because he actually did not know the 
author’s name. Considering the information that Karatzas offers in his scribal note 
regarding this poem (he provides the title as well as the place and year of publication), 
it may be suggested that he had a copy of the Venetian edition in his own library. 
Moreover, it may be inferred that, most probably, this edition did not bear the name 
of the author on its title page, which may also explain why Dapontes did not provide 
the name of the author in his reference and why Radu Greceanu did not indicate the 
author in his Romanian translation. 

At the same time, historians have also emphasized the close relationship between 
Gregory I Ghika, who ordered Constantine’s assassination, and Panagiotis Nikousios. 
Páun pointed out that the Wallachian ruler was a close friend of the Ottoman 
dragoman,” a relationship validated by the testimony of the French ambassador in 
Vienna, the Catholic priest Jacques Bretel de Grémonville (1625—86).?' It appears that 
Ghika was called by Nikousios ‘our Grigorascu-Voda’ (6 rjuévepoc l'pPnyopáckoc-Bóvóac), 


29 Nikousios' involvement in the ecclesiastical affairs of the Orthodox in the entire Christian East during the 
second half of the seventeenth century is unquestionable. He was responsible for the re-establishment of the 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus, and for producing the draft of the hatt-i serif that awarded the Church of the 
Nativity to the Orthodox communities of Bethlehem, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to those of 
Jerusalem. Furthermore, Nikousios was involved in the publication of the Orthodox Confession of Peter 
Mogila of Kiev in Amsterdam 1666, as a response to the so-called Calvinist Confession of Faith by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Cyril Loukaris (1572-1638), which was translated into Romanian by the 
same Radu Greceanu (see note 14). See N. Iorga, ‘Panaiot Nikusios si românii’, Revista istorică 19 (1933) 
12-13; E. Bayraktar-Tellan, ‘The Orthodox Church of Crete, 1645-1735: a case study of the relation 
between the Sultanic power and Patriarchal will’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 36/2 (2012) 198- 
214; Paun, ‘Well-Born of the Polis’, 59-85; H. Golak, The Orthodox Church in the Early Modern Middle 
East: Relations between the Ottoman Central Administration and the Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem 
and Alexandria (Ankara 2015) 103-08; Olar, La boutique de Théophile, 303-12. 

30 Păun, ‘Well-Born of the Polis’, 81, n. 61. 

31 D. Cantemir, Vita Constantini Cantemyrii, cognomeno Senis, Moldaviae Principis, ed. A. Pippidi et al. 
(Bucharest 1996) 224. 
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which emphasizes even more the close relationship between the two officials.” Moreover, it 
also seems that Nikousios advocated at the Ottoman court in order to assure Ghika’s 
position in Wallachia, after the prince operated against the Ottomans. While in 
Constantinople, Ghika took shelter in Nikousios’ house before he received his pardon 
from the Ottomans."? So how could Nikousios be the author of an encomiastic poem 
describing the betrayal and death of his friend Constantine Cantacuzenus, and manage to 
have it published in Venice at his own expense, while he developed a close friendship 
with Ghika who ordered the assassination? Obviously, the answer to this question 
cannot be definitive. Nonetheless, I believe that it must begin with the preliminary 
remarks already mentioned in the beginning of this study and take into close 
consideration the circumstances of the preserved text and the political agendas of the 
people involved. 

Since the original Greek version published in Venice in 1666 is apparently lost, and 
all that we possess so far is a Romanian translation by Radu Greceanu, which in its turn is 
preserved in a unique incomplete manuscript copy from Blaj, we cannot know for sure 
what the Greek text looked like. Furthermore, in the absence of a comparative study 
between the Greek version and its Romanian translation, we also cannot be sure about 
the accuracy of Radu Greceanu’s translation or if this is a separate work on 
Cantacuzenus’ demise, independent of its Greek archetype. All we know for sure 
regarding the two editions is that the Romanian translation was ‘composed in verse, 
like the Greek one’ (tot in viersuri tocmita, asémene ca si cea greceasca).** Moreover, 
the absence of printed editions poses even more problems, since we have no clue as to 
the accuracy of the logofát Dumitru's transcription from the Romanian printed edition 
by Greceanu. Nevertheless, considering these gaps, we can mention two, or even three, 
different (completely or partially) variants of the same text: 1) the Greek edition 
(Venice 1666); 2) the Romanian edition (Snagov 1696/9); and 3) the manuscript copy 
of the Romanian edition (Blaj 1735). The existence of the Venetian edition would have 
enabled comparative philological research on Nikousios’ texts, which would have 
definitely helped scholars to make a decision regarding Karatzas’ note on the poem. 

Considering the information that we have from the text of the poem itself, the 
so-called translation made by Greceanu is dedicated to Constantine Cantazuzenus' 
daughter, Stanca Bráncoveanu, the mother of the then Wallachian ruler, Constantine 
Bráncoveanu. Given the features of this type of literary enterprise, its subject, and the 
laws of patronage, the author had by default to be very critical regarding 
Cantacuzenus’ enemies, as the grand postelnic was the grandfather of the prince. 


32 E.Hurmuzaki (ed.), Documente privitoare la istoria românilor, XIV.1: Documente greceşti, 1320-1716 
(Bucharest 1915) 209 (Letter dated 16/26 August 1672 from Nikousios to Dositheos of Jerusalem concerning 
the siege of Kamenitsa, the demise of Duca-Vodá, the connections with Grigory Ghika and the church that he 
is building in Wallachia). 

33 Păun, ‘Well-Born of the Polis’, 81, n. 61. 

34 Simonescu, Cronici si povestiri, 37. 
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Bearing in mind the position that Greceanu held at Bráncoveanu's court (official 
chronicler between 1693 and 1714), even if we cannot be sure, it might be suggested 
that Greceanu might have adapted his translation of the poem from its Greek original 
in order to match his political agenda. Still, if these considerations are correct, it 
would mean that the Greek poem published in Venice, and presumably authored by 
Nikousios, may contain a slightly different text. At the same time, if Nikousios is the 
real author of the lost Greek text, his friendship with the Wallachian ruler may have 
been secured under the umbrella of anonymity, if we assume that the Venetian edition 
did not bear the dragoman's name on its title page. As for the reference to Nikousios 
himself within the poem, it is possible that either the grand dragoman created an alter 
ego when he speaks about the presence of Constantine Cantacuzenus in his house [v. 
129-133] or that this is an insertion by its translator, Radu Greceanu. In the same 
manner, when the poem states that the author was present at the tragic event [v. 29— 
30], it might also be contended that the statement is a literary device inserted in order 
to provide authority for the whole literary enterprise. 

With all these arguments in mind, alongside the assertions introduced by ‘if’s and 
*might's, the possibility that Nikousios is the author of the original Greek version of 
the poem is considerable. His close friendship with the grand postelnic, as well as his 
erudition, varied scholarly interests, and knowledge of the ecclesiastical and secular 
politics of Wallachia, make him an excellent candidate for this literary endeavour. 
Karatzas’ mention of this work, which was thought to be anonymous so far, changes 
the status quo of the authorship debate. Besides being a worthy testimony concerning 
the circulation of the Venetian edition within erudite Greek-speaking circles, Karatzas' 
paragraph contributes significantly to this scholarly discussion by mentioning 
Nikousios as the author of the poem. If the authorship of the poem may be attributed 
to Nikousios on the basis of Karatzas' testimony, the historiographical panorama of 
the topic will become more complete, filling a large gap that existed for decades. 
Moreover, an awareness of the author's identity will enable scholars to undertake new 
interpretations of the text from the perspective of intellectual history and the relations 
between Wallachia and Ottoman Constantinople. Last but not least, one can only 
hope that the edition(s) of the text might be discovered somewhere within the libraries 
of Eastern and Western Europe. Indeed, such a discovery will have a decisive impact 
on the historiography of the problem and enable complete modern editions of the 
Greek original and the Romanian translation to be produced. Only then will we have 
a clearer idea regarding the relationship between the Greek text and its Romanian 
counterpart. As such, the ‘mournful story of the death of Constantine Cantacuzenus' 
will occupy its rightful place within the intellectual history of South-East Europe. 


Octavian-Adrian Negoita is a doctoral candidate at the University of Bucharest, 
researching a thesis on ‘The anti-Islamic discourse as reflected in the Early Modern 
Greek apologetic and polemical literature (16th-18th centuries)’. He earned two MA 
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Donald J. Mastronarde, Preliminary Studies on the Scholia to Euripides. Berkeley, CA: California 
Classical Studies, 6, 2017. Pp. xxviii, 246. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.13 


Donald Mastronarde’s work on the Euripidean scholia offers a stellar example of the 
thorough, nuanced work that is now possible. Part broad analysis, part focused study 
of individual manuscripts, Mastronarde offers important guidance on how we can 
approach these dramatic commentaries, the scholars (when identifiable) who penned 
them, and appreciate each of them on their own terms. 

The term “Preliminary” in the title is vital to his project; given the paucity of 
available sources back in the pre-internet age, and the errors made by past editors, 
Mastronarde advises us to regard his work here as early days; but he offers a glimpse 
of what is possible for a new generation of scholars. The state of technology also 
enables Mastronarde to invite the reader/student to go online and read manuscripts 
side-by-side with him, as he describes what he has found. 

Among the important contributions here is Mastronarde’s treatment of the old 
Classicist fetish for ‘original’ commentaries, the mythical scholia vetera. Attribution of 
scholarship, like that of authorship, is always a dodgy proposition, and Mastronarde 
points out that in numerous cases where a Hellenistic scholar is named, the citations 
are not consistent among each other. Rather, they show signs of emendation and/or 
paraphrase, thus rendering them episodes in the history of the reception of Hellenistic 
scholarship, not truly ‘ancient’ scholia. He qualifies our attempts at pinning down the 
precise nature of the scholia vetera by noting “We have no idea ... how many stages of 
anonymous adaptation, filtering, and compilation our corpus went through between 
the 2?* century CE and what we find in the minuscule manuscripts over 800 years 
later.” (26) In other words, the much-maligned recentiora may ultimately have a far 
longer lineage than first suspected. 

An illustration of his reception-historical approach comes in the appendix to 
Chapter 1 (44-59), in which he states his case for the work of Arsenius (the first to 
publish a modern edition of the scholia) being based, to a significant part, on a 
specific Venetian manuscript, Marc. gr. 469. The evidence he cites — through parallel 
quotations — centres on the periphrastic commentary. We are still trying to reconstruct 
the process by which we have reached our current understanding of the scholia—warts 
and all - and Mastronarde offers one way to understand this history. 

Chapter 2 includes a helpful typology of dramatic scholia, but also addresses some of 
the Middle-and-Late Byzantine commentators. No account of Euripidean scholia would 
be complete without a word or two about Ioannes Tzetzes, whose access to previous 
scholarship was vast. Tzetzes never hesitated to second-guess everyone as to the 
quality of Euripides work, in colourfully blunt language, and Mastronarde 
summarizes Tzetzes’ work concisely (77-89), while putting in a good word for a more 
discreet analysis by later scholars like Maximos Planudes (89-106). 
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Chapter 3 focuses on several manuscripts, beginning with Salamanca Bibl. Univ. 
31 and Vatic. gr. 1345 (S and Sa, respectively) and culminates in the first publication 
of a miscellany found in Laur. plut. 31.03. Dating from the late 13" century, notes like 
these are easily overlooked because the manuscripts containing them don’t include 
any dramatic text. Mastronarde publishes these notes here, comparing them with 
later texts, to further support his argument that Late Byzantine sources should be 
taken more seriously as evidence of scholastic practice in the Middle Byzantine 
period - and well before that. He also points out that as more manuscripts become 
available, and are studied in greater detail, more gems like this will likely be 
discovered. 

As a rule, Mastronarde argues for earlier dates of production for manuscripts 
traditionally dismissed as too late to be of much relevance to classical scholarship. 
He does this to reinforce the value of Euripidean scholia from Middle and Late 
Byzantine MSS, and to argue that their commentaries almost certainly predate those 
times. Chapters 4 and 5 focus on specific, contrasting manuscripts: one of the earliest 
editions of Euripides extant, the 11" century Venetus Marcianus Graecus 471 (M); 
and the early 13" century Vatic. gr.909 (V), produced early in the reign of the 
Palaeologi. As I write this it is now possible to access facsimiles of both of these 
manuscripts online; you can complement Mastronarde's work (or even double-check 
it, if you wish) through direct analysis of the texts themselves. 

One aspect of the scholia which—to my mind, at least—merits far more attention is 
that they were originally intended as a reconstruction of the original performance. 
As Mastronarde notes: “Dramatic texts that are being read will always require some 
recuperation of the speech situation by the reader or teacher." (33). In an age when 
papyrus or vellum were the only recording devices available, a heavily-annotated 
manuscript page was the closest one could get to a ‘high fidelity recording’ of 
Euripides work. The verbal scholia would have complemented Aristophanes of 
Byzantium's diacritical marks, and offer nuances to delivery that would be instantly 
recognizable, say, to modern-day actors in rehearsal. The variety of strategies 
employed by the scholiasts, although regarded today as devoted to “readerly 
reception," may also have been in service of an aural experience of the drama. 

What is truly exciting about this volume is that it accompanies the first serious 
attempt to collate and publish poetic scholia online—Mastronarde is focused on the 
first 600 lines of Orestes, and as the numbers of available manuscripts proliferate 
the Euripidesscholia.org site should offer mind-blowing opportunities for future 
research. With the veritable tsunami of high-definition facsimiles of Byzantine 
manuscripts now available online, we are entering a new golden age of Byzantine 
philology. 

Parallel to Mastronarde's project with the Euripidean scholia we also have Gregory 
Nagy's Homer Multitext Project, which offers a similar approach to Homeric 
scholarship, with facsimiles and transcriptions side-by-side. Both Mastronarde and 
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Nagy wish to highlight the multivocal quality of the classical tradition, and aid us in 
appreciating in a far deeper way the long, complex path of Byzantine poetic criticism. 


Andrew Walker White 
George Mason University 


William McGrew, Educating across Cultures: Anatolia College in Turkey and Greece. Lanham, 
Boulder, New York, London Rowman and Littlefield. 2015, Pp. 508. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.14 


In 1921 and 1922 the executive board of Anatolia College was facing a crucial decision. 
Should the school continue its activities in Turkey, or should they move the school to 
another country to take up its educational mission? The dilemma was clear: Anatolia 
College had a history of more than 50 years as a missionary and educational 
institution since it began its work in 1866 in the town of Merzifon near the Black Sea 
coast. Anatolia College’s history was one of success. It was founded by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the largest and most important of its 
kind in the US, and it had been able to attract students from among the Armenian and 
Orthodox population from all over the Ottoman Empire. Furthermore, the careers of 
many of its alumni demonstrated that it offered an education that could lead to top 
positions. We just need to mention two names. Athanasios Aghnides had a long 
international career, first in the League of Nations and later in the UN. He also briefly 
worked in the service of the Greek government. Charilaos Lagoudakis worked both in 
Greece and the US. Just before the Second World War, he entered government service 
in the US and worked as an expert on Greek affairs at the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR) in the State Department. Today, his papers held at the University of 
Boston are a treasure trove for anyone working on the 1967 military coup d’état in 
Greece. Other students went on to become prominent business men, educators or 
professionals in such different places as New York, Beirut, Cairo, London and 
elsewhere in Europe. 

However, the arguments against remaining in Turkey were substantial. During the 
war, the Young Turks had made the Christian population the target of systematic 
deportations, and physical annihilation culminating in the Armenian genocide. 
In 1921 during the Turkish nationalists’ unofficial war against the Greek Orthodox 
civilian population along the Black Sea coast — the Pontian Greeks - the band of the 
notorious Topal Osman had made an incursion into Merzifon and killed and violated 
local Christians in great numbers. Insecurity was not restricted to the local Christians. 
It was also of the greatest relevance for the educators at Anatolia College. 
Traditionally, foreign nationals in the Ottoman Empire had been protected by the 
so-called capitulations which made them immune to Ottoman law, but the abolition of 
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The Last Judgment, the extraordinary conclusion to Christ’s parousia, played a 
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I. Introduction 


The Last Judgment, the extraordinary conclusion to Christ’s parousia, played a 
consequential role in early Christian and Byzantine religious culture. It served as the 
focus of liturgical poetry,' a source for theological reflections,” the topic of monastic 
sermons, the core of a very important feast day (Meatfare Sunday),* and the primary 


1 See the kontakion (sermon in verse) ‘On the Second Coming’ by Romanos the Melode (fl. 6" c.) in 
P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis (eds), Sancti Romani Melodi cantica: cantica genuina (Oxford 1963) 266—75. 
2 See, for example, PG 35: 944-5 (Gregory the Theologian); PG 58: 717-18 (John Chrysostom). For an 
overview, see B. E. Daley, The Hope of the Early Church: A Handbook of Patristic Eschatology (Peabody, MA 
2010). 

3 See, for example, the several sermons attributed pseudonymously to Ephraim the Syrian in K. Phrantzolas 
(ed. and trans.), Ociov Egpai tod Xópov, "Epya, 6 vols. (Salonica 1988) 4:9—232. For these texts and the 
difficulties of dating them, see D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou, ‘Les données archéologiques dans la version grecque 
des sermons de St. Ephrem le Syrien’, Cahiers archéologiques 13 (1962) 29-37; eadem, ‘Ephrem’, 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascetique et mystique, 17 vols. (Paris 1937-1995) 4: 788-819, esp. 800-15. 

4  Tpicóiov (Athens 1960) 27-34. 
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material for grand hagiographical visions.” As early as the tenth century, monumental 
renderings of the Last Judgment decorated church buildings; in the eleventh century, 
we find examples in manuscript illumination and panel icons,’ and later in patriarchal 
vestments. These literary and artistic creations elaborate upon what is admittedly 
sparse information in the New Testament.’ Their main message is invariably 
cautionary and penitential. Readers, hearers, and viewers are encouraged to 
contemplate the fierce Judge, the accounting of good and bad deeds, the terrible 
punishments of hell, and the immeasurable rewards of paradise. They are encouraged, 
furthermore, to change their ways, repent, and in all ways prepare for the end of their 
lives. However, the function and focus of each work, as well as the number of details 
regarding the Last Judgment, vary considerably — a likely result of the aforementioned 
sparsity of biblical information and the lack of an official council-sanctioned theology 
of the afterlife in Byzantium. For example, in the two major hagiographical visions, 
one in the Life of Basil the Younger, the other in the Life of Nephon, both dating to 
the tenth century, the post-judgment existence of the saved differs dramatically. 
Whereas Basil speaks of a heavenly city, complete with walls and an extraordinary 
church in the middle, in Nephon the elect, together with Christ, enter a bridal chamber 
protected by orbiting angelic powers, where they lead a life of continuous praise in 
song. Furthermore, the material that would have been accessible to most people, such 
as Romanos’ kontakion and the hymnic material of Meatfare Sunday, remains rather 
vague and lacks specificity. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that people still had questions, both practical 
and theological, about an event that constituted the culmination of world history. The 


5 Such as in the tenth-century Life of Basil the Younger in D. F. Sullivan, A.-M. Talbot, and S. McGrath, 
The Life of Saint Basil the Younger: Critical Edition and Annotated Translation of the Moscow Version 
(Washington, DC 2014), 344-698; and also in the tenth-century Life of Nephon in A. V. Rystenko (ed.), 
Materiialy z istorii vizantiis'ko-slov'ians'koi literatury ta movy (Leipzig 1982) 82-104; and V. Marinis, 
‘The Vision of the Last Judgment in the Vita of Saint Niphon (BHG 1371z)’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 71 
(2017) 193-227. 

6 As, for example, in the church of Saint Stephen in Kastoria, Greece, for which see N. Siomkos, L’église 
Saint-Etienne à Kastoria : étude des differentes phases du décor peint (Xe-XIVe siécles) (Salonica 2005) 91-9. 
For early Cappadocian examples, see C. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘Premiéres représentations du jugement dernier en 
cappadoce byzantine (Xe s.)’, in V. Pace and M. Angheben (eds), Le Jugement dernier entre orient et 
occident (Paris 2007) 47-52. 

7 Fora succinct overview, see N. P. Ševčenko, ‘Images of the Second Coming and the fate of the soul in 
Middle Byzantine art’, in R. J. Daly (ed.), Apocalyptic Thought in Early Christianity (Grand Rapids 2009) 
250-72. 

8  Suchasthe Vatican Sakkos, see H. C. Evans, Byzantium Faith and Power (1261-1557) (New York 2004) 
300-1; W. T. Woodfin, Tbe Embodied Icon: Liturgical Vestments and Sacramental Power in Byzantium 
(Oxford 2012) 214-15. 

9 The bibliography on this topic is enormous. See the useful overview in J. Clark-Soles, Death and the 
Afterlife in the New Testament (New York 2006). For the Book of Revelation, in particular, see 
S. Shoemaker, ‘The afterlife of the Apocalypse of John in Byzantium’, in D. Krueger and R. S. Nelson 
(eds), The New Testament in Byzantium (Washington, DC 2016), 301-16. 
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most systematic treatment of these questions, which stands at the heart of this paper, is by 
Joseph Bryennios in a series of two sermons, with supplementary material from some of 
his other orations. Bryennios was one of the most important theologians of Byzantium’s 
last century.'° Born in c. 1350 in Constantinople, he became a monk, probably at the 
Stoudios monastery, and dedicated his life to the service of the Church. He spent 
twenty years (c. 1381-1401) on the island of Crete as a missionary,'' and from 1405 
to 1406 he was sent to Cyprus as a topoteretes (legate) to negotiate an ultimately 
unsuccessful union between the Church of Cyprus and the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople.'^ He resided both at the monastery of Stoudios and later at that of 
Charsianeites. From about 1416 onward, he served as a court preacher in 
Constantinople, where he died in c. 1430/1. Bryennios was a prolific author who left 
behind a considerable number of dogmatic, pastoral, apologetic, polemic, and 
eschatological works. '? 

Bryennios outlines his eschatological thought primarily in two sermons, both titled 
‘On the Future Judgment and the Everlasting Blessedness'. He delivered both in the 
church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople: the first on Meatfare Sunday,'* and 
the second a week later." In these two orations, Bryennios poses and answers 
thirty-five questions (see the Appendix) that address a variety of topics. Bryennios’ 
questions can be divided approximately into five categories: the intermediate state of 
the souls, practicalities (such as where and when the Last Judgment will take place), 
questions pertaining to the process and mechanics of the affair, the state of the saved, 
and the state of the damned.'^ Although Bryennios begins by addressing the time and 
location of the Last Judgment, he does not proceed in a continuous way; instead, he 


10 The most important study of Bryennios’ life and work remains that by N. Ioannides, O Too7j9 Bpvévvioc. 
Bíoc, &pyo, didackadia (Athens 1985). See also, Ph. Meyer, ‘Des Joseph Bryennios Schriften, Leben und 
Bildung’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 5 (1896) 74-111; N. Tomadakes, X4Aofoc Bolavtivev usAerOv Kai 
xeyiévev (Athens 1961) 491-611; E. Trapp (ed.), Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, 12 
vols. (Vienna 1976-96), no. 3257; H. Bazini, ‘Une premiére édition des ceuvres de Joseph Bryennios : les 
Traités adressés aux Crétois’, Revue des Etudes Byzantines 62 (2004) 83-132. Bazini notes the popularity 
of Bryennios’ writings: she was able to identify more than 130 manuscripts, dating from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century. 

11 N. Tomadakes, O woń Bpvévvioc koi 4 Kpýtų. Mełétų qiAoAoyuci] Kai iotoprxy (Athens 1947). 

12 V. Katsaros, *Ioorip Bpvewiov tà npoktà ts ovvóóov Tig Konpov', Bucavrvá 21 (2000) 21-56. 

13 E. Voulgares (ed.), Zong uovayoo vo Bpvevviov tà evpebévta, 3 vols. (Leipzig 1768-84; repr. Salonica 
1991). 

14 ‘Aóyoç A’ mepi tig peñàovong kpíosoc kai tfjg åïðiov WaKapLdtytos,’ in Voulgares, Iwo uovayob toð 
Bpvzvvíov ta evpebévta, 2: 361-84. 

15 ‘Aóyoç B' nepi tfjg peñàovong kpíogoG koi tñ GiSiov pakapıótntoç, in Voulgares, Tao uovayob tod 
Bpvewviov tà £ÜpsÜEvta, 2: 385-404. Some supplementary material is found in two other sermons both 
titled ‘On the Consummation [of the World]’, “Adyog A’ mepi cuvteAcíac" and *Aóyoc B’ nepì cuvteAcíac," 
in Voulgares, Joong uovayoó tod Bpvevvion tà eüps0évra, 2: 190-207 and 208-26. 

16 The division between the two latter categories is often blurred as Bryennios sometimes addresses both in 
an answer. 
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often juxtaposes one aspect of the Judgment with another, without an obviously logical 
reason. For the purposes of clarity, I restructure the sequence of his questions here in 
order to create a more cogent and coherent progression. 


II. The intermediate state 


Let us then start at the beginning. Bryennios explains the present, pre-Judgment existence 
of the souls of both righteous and saints in Q28.'” The souls of those who have already 
departed exist in two places: saints live in the heavens, and sinners live in the middle of the 
earth, that is to say, in Hades.!? Whereas the saints are free to move, even within our 
world, those in Hades stay there until the Day of Judgment. Saints do not receive the 
eternal spiritual blessings, however, and the damned do not receive punishment before 
the Last Judgment. The damned are kept in a gloomy prison, guarded by vulgar, cruel, 
and merciless demons. Here, they see and breathe the fire into which they will 
eventually be thrown.'? In an aside to Q33, Bryennios explains in more detail the 
reason for this arrangement. Without the soul, the body cannot enjoy the spiritual 
benefits on earth or in heaven; likewise, the soul cannot enjoy them without the body. 
Thus, the resurrection of the dead is a prerequisite for both the final rewards and final 
punishments.?? 


III. Practicalities 


When will the Last Judgment take place? Bryennios addresses this question in Q1 and 
Q4, as well as in his two sermons on the Consummation of the World. The exact time 
is unknown. Even Jesus declared, ‘About that day or hour no one knows, neither the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father’ (Mark 13:32; Q1).?! Nevertheless, 
Bryennios writes, one may make some reasonable speculations. The day will be a 
Sunday, the first day of the week and the year, and the time will be the first hour of the 
year. Because of the perfect sevenfold division of time, evident from the seven days of 
week and the seven days of creation, the hour will be the seventh hour of the night, 
which is also when Christ was resurrected (Q4).?? Is it possible, however, to be more 
specific? Bryennios interprets Revelation 18 as describing the end of the ‘realm of the 
Romans’, that is to say, the Byzantines, at which time all the wickedness of men will 
have been accomplished. He is aware that the Byzantine Empire is in dire straits — 


17 *'Aóyoc B^, 392-3. 

18 Amore detailed explanation of Hades, heaven, and earth (which partakes of the nature of both) is given 
in Voulgares, Tà evpebévta, 2:204—5. 

19 Hades is a temporary site; after the Last Judgment, sinners will move to hell, see section VI. 

20 *'Aóyoc B^, 396. 

21 ‘Aéyog A^, 369-70. Translations of excerpts from the New Testament are from the New Revised 
Standard Version. 

22 *Aóyog A”, 371-72. 
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politically, physically, and morally — and argues that one need only to take a look around 
them to realize that this has been accomplished and that the end is indeed near.?? Paul's 
admonitions to Timothy have come to pass.^^ Moreover, Bryennios believes that the 
parousia will happen at the end of the seventh millennium, although he concedes that 
this also depends upon when the required number of just souls reaches heaven.’ He 
supports his belief in the sevenfold division of time and human history by giving a 
rather tedious account of instances in which the number seven appears, ranging from 
biblical stories to the parts of the human body and occurrences in the world.?^ 
According to the standard Byzantine calculation, the world was created in 5508 
BCE. This means that Bryennios and his contemporaries believed that they lived 
toward the end of the seventh millennium.”” The Last Judgment, Bryennios contends, 
will not take place, as some say, in the sky, or even in a new world created for the 
purpose of judgment. Instead, it will take place in Jerusalem, in the House of David, 


23 ‘Adyos A’ nepi ovvtedciag’, 191. Bryennios preached these sermons sometime between 1416 and 1430. 
The memory of Bayezid I’s blockade of Constantinople (1394-1402) must have still been vivid. Musa 
Celebi, Bayezid I’s son, assaulted Constantinople in 1411-12, as did Murad II in 1422. As the result of the 
treaty between the Byzantines and Ottomans in 1424, ‘the Empire was now reduced almost to the suburbs 
of its capital, and its Emperor was now reduced to renting his throne from the Sultan for a tribute of 
100,000 ducats a year’, D. M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453, 2™4 ed. (Cambridge 
1993), 318-38, quote at 334. See also P. Gounarides, ‘Imojjp Bpuévvioc, mpogrtys tng Kataotpogysc’, in 
T. Kiousopoulou (ed.), 1453. H áAcor tns Kovotavtvobnrodns kai 5 petdBaon and vovc uecatovikoóc OTOVÇ 
vectepovc ypóvovc (Herakleion 2005) 133-45. Other contemporary authors express similar sentiments, see 
S. Kourousis, ‘At dvtiAnyeis nepi tv £oy&tov Tod kóouov Kai N KAT TO Etog 1346 ntóoI TOD TPODAAOD TIS 
Ayíac Loiac’, Exetnpic Eroapsiag Bucavuvóov Xxovd@v 37 (1969-70) 211-50, here at 217-28. For what 
Bryennios considers the moral failures of his contemporaries, see L. Oeconomos, ‘L’état intellectuel et 
moral des Byzantins vers le milieu du XIVe siécle d’aprés une page de Joseph Bryennios’, in Mélanges 
Charles Diehl, 2 vols. (Paris 1930) 1: 225-33. 

24 ‘You must understand this, that in the last days distressing times will come. For people will be lovers of 
themselves, lovers of money, boasters, arrogant, abusive, disobedient to their parents, ungrateful, unholy, 
inhuman, implacable, slanderers, profligates, brutes, haters of good, treacherous, reckless, swollen with 
conceit, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God, holding to the outward form of godliness but denying 
its power. Avoid them!’ 2 Timothy 3:1-5; *Aóyog B’ nepi ovvtedsiac’, 218. 

25  Onthe idea of the completion of the ranks of the just as a requirement for the parousia, see P. Magdalino, 
‘The end of time in Byzantium’, in W. Brandes and F. Schmieder (eds), Endzeiten: Eschatologie in den 
monotheistischen Weltreligionen (Berlin 2008) 119-33, here at 130-3. 

26 ‘Adyog A’ nepi ovvtedsiag’, 191-202. 

27 On this point, see A. Rigo, ‘L’anno 7000, la fine del mondo e l'Imperio cristiano. Nota su alcuni passi di 
Giuseppe Briennio, Simeone di Tessalonica e Gennadio Scolario’, in G. Ruggieri (ed.), La Cattura della fine: 
varianzioni dell'escatologia in regime di cristianità (Genoa 1992) 151-85, here at 154-62. See also Kourousis, 
‘Ai åvtûůńye tepi TOV ċoyátov’, 217-23; P. Magdalino, ‘The history of the future and its uses: Prophecy, 
policy, and propaganda’, in R. Beaton and C. Roueché (eds), The Making of Byzantine History (Aldershot 
1993) 3-34, and esp. 27-8; Magdalino, ‘End of time’, 130-3; A. Pertusi, Fine di Bisanzio e fine del 
mondo. Significato e ruolo storico delle profezie sulla caduta di Costantinopoli in Oriente e in Occidente 
(Rome 1988). 
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near the Valley of Josaphat, through which the river of fire will run.?? The Valley of 
Josaphat, traditionally identified with the Kidron Valley, is mentioned in Joel 3:2 and 
12, and has long been considered by Christians, Jews, and Muslims to be the site of 
the Last Judgment. According to a Greek description of the Holy Land that survives in 
a fifteenth-century manuscript, the House of David is near the tomb of David, located 
just north of the valley, on Mount Zion, directly below the so-called Upper Room 
where the Last Supper allegedly took place.^? To support his claims, Bryennios cites 
Psalm 121 (122):3, 5 ‘Ierousalem — being built as a city ... there thrones for judgment 
sat, thrones for David's house'.? He also invokes the tradition of the Church, as 
expressed in a hymn from the Oktoechos, which mentions the thrones of judgment set 
up in the house of David,’ as well as in another hymn from the Triodion (Q2).°* 

The Judgment will unfold, according to Bryennios, as Christ and the apostles have 
described it.?? Jesus says, ‘For as the lightning comes from the east and flashes as far 
as the west, so will be the coming of the Son of Man' (Matthew 24:27). Paul claims 
that at the last trumpet the dead will be raised, and that both living and dead will be 
changed (1 Corinthians 15:51—52). Then Bryennios describes the beginning of the 
Judgment in yet more detail: The Archangel will sound the last trumpet, ^ the sky will 
be rolled up like a scroll,? the powers of heaven will be shaken,’ the elements will be 
thrown into disorder," the earth and the sea will be shaken,?? the abyss will break, 
the tombs will open, ?? the dead will rise,* the living will change from corruption to 
incorruptibility,*! every mob of demons will shudder,” the sun will darken, the moon 
will be erased, and the stars will be hidden (Q3).? 


28 ‘Adyoc A”, 370. 

29 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Orco éAAnvikal zepiypagai tov &yíov vózov (St. Petersburg 1903) 6-7. See 
also 28, and 124. For the tomb of David, see O. Limor, ‘The origins of a tradition: King David’s tomb on 
Mount Zion’, Traditio 44 (1988) 453-62. 

30 Translations of excerpts from the Septuagint are from A. Pietersma and B. Wright, A New English 
Translation of the Septuagint (Oxford 2007). 

31  Oxrrómyoc, eit’ obv ý &vaotáciuoc éxolovbia thc Kopiaxic (Athens 1960) 28. 

32 Tpi@diov, 29. 

33 *Aóyog A^, 370-71. 

34 Revelation 11:15-19; Matthew 24:31; Isaiah 27:13; 1 Corinthians 15:52; 1 Thessalonians 4:16. 

35 Revelation 6:13-14; Isaiah 34:4. 

36 Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:25; Luke 21:26; Haggai 2:6, 21; Joel 3:3-4. 

37 Cf. 2 Peter 3:10, 12. 

38 Haggai 2:6, 21. 

39 Matthew 27:53. 

40 Daniel 12:2-3; 1 Corinthians 15:52; 1 Thessalonians 4:16. 

41 1 Corinthians 15:50-4. 

42 James 2:19. 

43 Revelation 6:12-14; Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:24-25; Luke 21:25; Isaiah 13:10, 24:23; Joel 2:10; 
Ezekiel 32:7. 
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After these events, Christ will come. Just as an emperor who enters a city is preceded 
by a standard, Christ's coming will be signaled by his cross.^^ This will terrify both Jews 
and the infidels (Q6).** The saints will meet Christ in the appropriate order: first, the 
forefathers, with Adam as their head; then apostles, martyrs, prophets, hierarchs, holy 
monks, and holy women. They will all sing songs of praise (Q8).*° 

But how will this enormous crowd of resurrected people fit in one place? Resurrected 
bodies, Bryennios maintains, are incorruptible and exceedingly immaterial. One 
incorruptible body does not hinder the passage of another. The bodies will be able to 
pass through solid material because of their immateriality, just as the body of the Lord 
was able to pass through the sealed doors of his tomb (Q11).*” 


IV. The process of judgment 


Bryennios devotes several questions to the process of judgment. Q5 addresses how long 
the whole affair will last.^? On this subject, Bryennios cites Basil of Caesarea, who, in his 
homily on Psalm 33, proposes that at the Last Judgment each soul will be judged 
individually.*” Considering the number of people who live and have lived on the earth, 
the judgment will take an infinitely long time. 

After the resurrection, all people, including the sinners, will recognize one another 
and the angels.°° The righteous will recognize the righteous just like Abraham 
recognized Lazaros. Sinners will recognize sinners, just as the rich man recognized his 
brothers. Moreover, the righteous will also recognize the sinners, as it is written in the 
Wisdom of Solomon 5:1;?! likewise, sinners will recognize the righteous (Q10).?? 

The judgment itself will be the prerogative of Christ alone. The Lord’s assertion to 
the apostles that ‘you ... will also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel,’ the words of Daniel and David,°* and the painters’ depictions of the twelve 
apostles seated in judgment with Christ, should all be taken metaphorically and to 
indicate the firmness and permanence and steadfastness of their glory. No man or any 


44 As alluded to in Matthew 24:30. 

45 See also The Life of Nephon 84, Marinis, ‘The Vision’, 210-11. The Life of Saint Basil the Younger 
IV:30-38 also describes the terror of Muslims, Jews, and idolaters at seeing the cross. 

46 *Aóyog A^, 373-4. 

47 ‘Adyosg A”, 375-6. 

48 'Aóyoc A”, 372. 

49 PG 29: 372. 

50 ‘Adyog A^, 375. 

51 ‘Then the righteous will stand with great confidence in the presence of those who have afflicted them and 
those who make light of their labors’. 

52 Wisdom of Solomon 5:4: ‘These are they whom we once held in derision and as a byword of reproach - 
we fools!" 

53 Matthew 19:28. See also Luke 22:30. 

54 Daniel 7:9; Psalm 121 (122):5. 
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other created nature can sit in council with Christ (Q7).°° Furthermore, in the presence of 
the Judge, the tollhouses, in which demons examine the sinners, will be superfluous.°° 
Though scenes of angels and demons weighing the deeds of a soul are often included 
in images of the Last Judgment, this is not strange, Bryennios argues, because painters 
often incorporate imagery for the sake of zeal or to demonstrate something 
emphatically (Q22).°” 

Everyone, including heretics, sinners, and demons, will stand before Christ to be 
judged (Q9). As Christ said, ‘all the nations will be gathered before him"? and ‘all the 
tribes of the earth will mourn'.?? According to Paul, ‘at the name of Jesus, every knee 
should bend, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father’.°° The Jews will face 
judgment as well." Psalm 1:5 (‘the impious will not rise up in judgment’) does not 
indicate that the wicked will not be resurrected, but rather that they will not have 
parrhesia.©* Furthermore, although everyone will see Christ in person, he will appear 
differently to different people. The righteous will see Christ’s face as cheerful and 
gentle; the sinners will see it as awe-inspiring (Q34).°° 

Then the opening of the books shall take place. These represent each person’s 
consciousness (ovvetsdc) and contain not only one’s sins but also the spiritual gifts one 
received from above. Each person will be held accountable for both sins and gifts. A 
person’s deeds, words, thoughts, and memories, both manifest and secret, will be 
examined in the presence of both the soul’s guardian angel and of those who were 
injured by their sin (Q12).5* 

After the examination of deeds, all sinners will receive the Judge's decision 
together.? Subsequently, however, each sinner will receive individual condemnation 
by someone whose virtue was the opposite of his or her sin. In this way, the righteous 


55 'Aóyoc A^, 373. 

56 For demons as tax collectors, see G. J. M. Bartelink, *TEAONAT (Zöllner) als Damonenbezeichnung’, 
Sacris Erudiri 27 (1984) 5-18; N. Constas, ‘“To sleep, perchance to dream”: The middle state of souls in 
patristic and Byzantine literature’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001) 91-124, here at 107-9. The most 
extensive description of this process is in The Life of Saint Basil the Younger Il:1-56, for which see 
V. Marinis, Death and the Afterlife in Byzantium: The Fate of the Soul in Theology, Liturgy, and Art 
(Cambridge 2017) 29-35. 

57 *Aóyoc B^, 389-90. The motif of the weighing of deeds is standard in compositions of the Last Judgment, 
see Ševčenko, ‘Images of the Second Coming’. 

58 Matthew 25:32. 

59 Matthew 24:30. 

60 Philippians 2:10-11. 

61 John 19:37 quoting Zechariah 12:10. 

62 'Aóyoc A^, 374-5. 

63 ‘Adyos B^, 396. 

64 ‘Adyosg A^, 376. 

65 Matthew 25:41. 
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will condemn the wicked, the humble will condemn the vainglorious, the twelve apostles 
will condemn the twelve tribes of Israel and so on (Q21).°° 


V. The state of the saved 


Bryennios also addresses the form that the saved will take. Their bodies and garments will be 
godlike and heavenly, but there will be no distinctions in color, height, or type of clothing. 
All will be equal (Q14).57 They will be able to partake of food as Christ promised, ^? but it 
will be noetic and incorruptible — namely, God's teaching (Q33).°” The saints will know all 
languages, including that of the angels, because they are filled with the Holy Spirit. If the 
apostles, still enveloped in corrupt bodies, were able to learn the languages of all nations, 
this will be the case even more so when the saints are dressed in the cloak of 
incorruptibility. This does not contradict what Paul says,”” because when one becomes 
an adult, one puts an end to childish things.” When perfection comes, all the imperfect 
things, such as ignorance of a language, come to an end. Otherwise, all would remain 
eternally speechless (Q31). They will reside in various locations, which have been 
prepared from the foundation of the world. This indicates, argues Bryennios, that the 
rewards will be tailored to each person’s achievements. The most special dwelling place is 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, the whole sky, and what is above it. Just below that is Eden, the 
earthly paradise, where Adam lived. Then comes the earthly world, which will become 
incorruptible. In addition, each of the saved will have his own individual plot, as the 
Lord promised in John 14:2. The visions of many saints confirm this when they describe 
luxurious residences in heaven (Q15 and Q20).? The saints will not be envious of one 
another, however, because there is no ill will or jealousy among them in this life or in the 
next. Each will be satisfied with whatever they receive (Q29).”* Finally, because 
the places of the righteous are places where ‘distress, sorrow, and sighing are shunned’,”° 
the saints will not grieve when they see some of their kin led to hell. The saints will 
acknowledge only those of their friends and family who are on Christ’s right side. Others 
will seem like chaff, thorny plants, and other material for the eternal fire (Q27).”° 


66 ‘Adyos B^, 388-89. 

67 ‘Adyog A^, 377. 

68 Luke 22:28-30: ‘You are those who have stood by me in my trials; and I confer on you, just as my Father 
has conferred on me, a kingdom, so that you may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom’. 

69 *'MAóyoc B^, 396. 

70 1 Corinthians 13:8, ‘as for the tongues, they will cease’. 

71 Seealso 1 Corinthians 13:11. 

72 *'Nóyoc B^, 395. 

73 ‘Adyog A^, 377-8; 'Aóyoc B^, 387-8. Q20 refers also to the sinners, see below. 

74 ‘Adyog B^, 393. 

75 This is a quotation from a prayer in the funeral service, see T. Christodoulou, H vexpóotumn axohovbia Kata 
toc yeipóypaqovc kaóikeg 100v-120v aidvos, 2 vols. (Thera 2005) 2: 477. 
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The saved will receive immateriality, freedom from care, brightness, untaught 
knowledge, and clairvoyance. Their immateriality will allow them to be lifted up easily into 
the air, as Paul says in 1 Thessalonians 4:17,” to meet the Lord. Their brightness is the 
result of the Sun of Righteousness shining upon their bodies and faces of the saved, as the 
Lord foretells in Matthew 13:43." They will also have absolute knowledge of everything, 
as Paul says in 1 Corinthians 13:12,/? and most manifestly a knowledge of God (Q13).?? 
For the saints, there will be infinite prosperity and everlasting bliss.°' As Gregory of Nyssa 
argues, ‘during the entire eternity of the ages, this becomes the case for the person who 
participates in the Good, since those who participate in it receive increase and growth in 
that they encounter ever greater and bigger things’ (Q30).? There will be partaking and 
fellowship, and even exchange of spiritual gifts, although each will enjoy gifts according to 
his ability. Even on earth, when we invite people for a meal, not everybody eats the same 
amount, but each partakes of the banquet according to his power (Q32).5? 


VI. The state of the damned 


Hell is different to Hades, where the souls of the damned resided before the Last 
Judgment. Hell is not anywhere in this world. Instead, as specified by John 
Chrysostom, it is somewhere outside the inhabited world’ (Q17).** There are different 
kinds of punishment in hell — the Gehenna, the darkness, the worm, the gnashing of 
teeth, the Tartaros, the chains, and the wailing?? — just as there are different types of 
sins.°° Punishment is tailored to the individual's age, rank, state of mind, time lived in 
sin, and any other relevant factors. An impious person is different to a heretic, and an 
adulterer is different to a thief. Punishments are even different for each of the seven 
deadly sins? (Q16, Q19, and Q20).5* 


77 ‘We will be caught up in the clouds’. 

78 ‘The righteous will shine like the sun in the kingdom of their Father". 

79 ‘Then we will see face to face’. 
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Throughout eternity, there will be neither an increase nor a decrease in the 
punishments for the damned, because of God’s love for mankind and his righteous 
judgment. If punishments increased, they would have to increase eternally; if they 
slowly decreased, then hell would eventually cease to exist. Both of these ideas, 
according to Bryennios, should be rejected by the Orthodox (Q30).°’ The punishment 
of those who suffered for their transgressions on earth will be more tolerable (as stated 
by Paul, ‘you are to hand this man over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, so 
that his spirit may be saved on the day of the Lord’)”° although some will not avoid 
hell (Q23).?' Furthermore, nobody will be relieved of punishment because of 
accidental death, such as falling from a precipice, being eaten by animals, shipwreck, 
or poisoning. The causes of mishaps are various, and thus each person will be judged 
according to his or her own disposition (Q24).? There will be no relief for those 
whose sufferings are identical; even if ten thousand people are fervently thirsty in a 
waterless land, none will be able to console another, because all will equally be 
burning with thirst (Q25).’° 

Is it possible, in some way, for those who are justly condemned, to avoid 
punishment? Angels, saints, and the Mother of God, Bryennios responds, will offer 
intercession for some, but not for all.^^ Those who died in sin will be excluded. The 
saints will intercede for those who repented but did not manage to completely wipe 
out the stains of their sin. However, after the judgment, when everyone goes to his or 
her appointed place, there will be no intercession (Q26).”° 

Finally, Bryennios argues, hell will never end, and there is no ultimate salvation for 
all human beings, or apokatastasis. The Fifth Ecumenical Council (553) condemned 
those who believed that the punishments would cease, but some still believed that 
when the Son hands over the kingdom to the Father,”® hell would be brought to an 
end because all things would submit to God. In order to explain this, Bryennios quotes 
extensively from Chrysostom, without actually citing him.?" If we assume that the Son 
will deliver the Kingdom, this means two things: first, that after he hands it over, he 
will not possess it; and second, since he possesses it now, the Father was not king 
before. Both of these are absurd! If the latter is the case, why would Daniel say of the 
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Father that ‘His Kingdom is an eternal kingdom"? that will never be destroyed"??? What, 
then, is the sovereignty that Christ will abolish? Not that of the angels (he has no reason 
for that), nor that of the faithful, but that of the demons, as Paul says in Ephesians 6:12: 
‘For our struggle is not against enemies of blood and flesh, but against the rulers, against 
the authorities, against the cosmic powers of this present darkness, against the spiritual 
forces of evil in the heavenly places’ (Q35).!9? 

Bryennios continues by asking what it means that Christ ‘hands over the kingdom to 
God the Father'. There are two kinds of kingdoms: that of kinship and that of creation. 
The latter refers to God's dominion over pagans, Jews, and demons, while the former 
refers to God's rule over the faithful. The former is the one he will deliver. 
Furthermore, how are we to understand the claim, ‘When all things are subjected to 
him, then the Son himself will also be subjected to the one who put all things in 
subjection under him, so that God may be all in all’ (1 Corinthians 15:28)? This 
means that when we all submit to the Son and become his (bodily) members, then he 
will submit together with us to the Father, as his head. Since not all the members have 
yet submitted, Christ, our head, has not yet submitted to the Father either. Therefore, 
Paul is talking about the faithful, not the Son. As the Son became man, he adopted 
man's properties, and he made our submission his own. To repay us for our virtue, he 
calls himself ‘not subject’ or ‘unsubmissive’. From all this, it is obvious that the Son 
will not cede sovereignty, nor will he deliver sinners from the punishments of hell.!?! 

Finally, is it fair for a person to be punished eternally when he has sinned for only a 
short time? Again, Bryennios cites Chrysostom: 


Consider, for example, how long a time, but for one single sin, our race abides in 
death ... Do you not see those men, who for a single theft or a single act of 
adultery, committed in a small moment of time, oftentimes have spent their 
whole life in prisons, and in mines, struggling with continual hunger and every 
kind of death? ... God Himself, as He is loving unto men, in the same character 
does He punish sins. For according to his great mercy, so also is his reproof." 
When therefore you say unto me, God is loving unto men, then you tell me of so 


much the greater reason for punishing: namely, our sinning against such a Being. ° 


VII. Sources and methodologies 


Bryennios’ most important source is the Bible, which he often searches for factual 
information. For example, in Q3, which addresses the preliminaries of the Last 
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Judgment, Bryennios combines details from Matthew, Luke, 1 Corinthians, and 
Revelation, among other books. Elsewhere, his answers are based upon the exegesis of 
pertinent passages. This is the case in Q6, where he interprets ‘the sign of the Son of 
Man’ (Matthew 24:30) as the cross, and in Q10, where he uses the parable of the rich 
man and Lazaros and verses from the Wisdom of Solomon to argue that at Christ’s 
parousia everyone will recognize each other. Quite frequently, however, Bryennios' 
exegesis seeks to disprove the obvious meanings of the biblical passages because they 
disagree, in his opinion, with the accepted orthodoxy of faith. For example, he claims 
that Christ's assertion to his apostles that they will sit with him in judgment? is a 
metaphor intended to glorify the disciples (Q7). He also claims that the food and 
drink Christ promised to share at his table in his kingdom'?? will be noetic (Q33). 
Furthermore, for Bryennios, Paul's statement that at the parousia all tongues will 
cease!?? actually means that all imperfect things (such as ignorance of a language) will 
end, but that the saints will in fact know all languages (Q31). 

Bryennios’ other important sources are the early Church fathers. Because in 
Byzantium the fathers had virtually the same stature as scripture, Bryennios considers 
their opinions authoritative, needing no explanation or justification. He asserts, for 
example, that hell is outside the inhabited world, because John Chrysostom said so 
(Q17). He also claims, following Basil of Caesarea, that each person will be judged 
individually (Q5), even though scriptural evidence does not support such an idea. 
Authors who lived after the patristic era are virtually absent from Bryennios' writing, 
with one notable exception. In Q15, he mentions that many saints saw in visions of 
heaven lavish residences meant for the saved, a common motif in the saints’ vitae.!?" 

Many of Bryennios’ responses, although not entirely based upon scripture, are in 
harmony with dominant Byzantine theological opinions. This is the case, for example, 
in Q28 and Q33, which consider the state of the souls between death and the Last 
Judgment.'?? In the seventh or early eighth century, pseudo-Athanasios claimed that 
the souls of the righteous and the saints go to paradise, while those of sinners go to 
Hades. However, according to pseudo-Athanasios, in both cases they experience only 


a foretaste of what is to come after the parousia.'°’ In another instance, Bryennios 
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allows for the possibility that sinners may avoid punishment through the prayer of the 
Theotokos and saints (Q26). The intercessory power of saints is a common motif in 
Byzantine religious culture. For example, in two medieval apocalypses, that of the 
Theotokos, composed between the ninth and eleventh centuries, and the tenth-century 
Anastasia, the mediatory role of all the saints and angels is an essential part of the 
narrative.''° Furthermore, the Deisis, that is to say, the image of Mary and John the 
Baptist praying to Christ, almost always constitutes a central element of Last Judgment 
images. 

Finally, Bryennios answers some questions by making logical inferences. For 
example, he contends that the multitude of resurrected persons will fit in one place 
because their bodies will be immaterial (Q11); that, although the sinners will be 
condemned as a group by Christ, they will also be condemned individually by the 
saints (Q21); that the saints will not be jealous of one another’s inheritance, because 
there is no jealousy in heaven (Q29); and that the saints will not grieve when the see 
their relatives in hell because heaven is a place without distress or sorrow (Q27). 


VIII. Conclusions 


In the tradition of Byzantine Last Judgment descriptions and images, the overall character 
of Bryennios' sermons is penitential. He encourages his audience at length to visualize the 
Judgment, repent, and secure a place among the elect through works of charity, which he 
considers to be the one virtue that can guarantee the avoidance of hell.!!! The focus of 
these sermons, however, is quite different from that of previous treatments of the topic. 
They constitute neither a continuous, triumphant narrative such as we find in 
hagiography or monastic sermons, nor a vague exposition of the event and its 
consequences, like those of liturgical poetry. Instead, Bryennios’ concerns are mainly 
pastoral, addressing through scripture and the writings of the great Church Fathers 
questions that his informed contemporaries would have had about the Last Judgment 
in all its permutations. 

Bryennios' very public reiteration of the Byzantine ideas on the apokatastasis and the 
intermediate state (Q28 and Q33) at a feast day in the church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople certainly had a political dimension. One of the points of disagreement 
between the Latins and Byzantines, and one indeed that would be discussed at great 
length at the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439), pertained to the intermediate 
condition of the souls. The Byzantines rejected outright the notion of Purgatory, a 
middle state or place between heaven and hell, where souls needing purification go. 
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Bryennios here, in his authoritative position as a court preacher, asserts without any 
doubt that for the Orthodox a third place — Purgatory — does not exist. As a fervent 
supporter of the anti-Latin party and a friend and acquaintance of many important 
Byzantine theologians of the period, Bryennios certainly influenced the thinking of the 
anti-Union faction. He himself was familiar with Catholic theology and was intimately 
involved in the dialogue with the Latins on both practical and theological levels.''* He 
composed a ‘Consultative Speech about the Union of Churches’, in which he proposed 
several means to facilitate the negotiations.''* Additionally, we have records of his 
public discussions with Latin theologians in both Crete and Constantinople, the 
so-called ‘Dialexeis on the Procession of the Holy Spirit’.''* It is in the context of the 
dialogue — or, rather, antagonism — with the Latins that we should understand 
Bryennios’ somewhat peculiar insistence in refuting apokatastasis, a notion most 
prominently associated in Christianity with Origen (c. 185-c. 254).! ^ Adherents of 
the apokatastasis believed that hell had a corrective function (namely, to purify); at 
then end, all beings, perhaps even Satan, will be redeemed by Christ and will be 
reunified with God. Byzantines used these superficial similarities with purgatory to 
accuse the Latins of Origenism.! 

Despite their pronounced theological agenda, the importance of Bryennios’ sermons 
for our understanding of Byzantine eschatology, at least in its Late Byzantine incarnation, 
cannot be stressed enough. With Bryennios, we leave the fanciful, imaginary world of 
monastic sermons and hagiographical fiction and enter the realm of official church 
theology. As a court preacher who was often heard by the emperor himself, the 
patriarchal clergy, and the people of Constantinople, Bryennios' opinions comprise as 
official a theology as possible. All in all, Bryennios' sermons constitute the most 
detailed reflection on the Last Judgment in Byzantium. 
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Appendix: The list of questions 


Q1: When will the judgment day occur? 

Q2: Where will the judgment take place? 

Q3: How will the examination of deeds happen (what is the process of judgment)? 

Q4: What day and what time, in human terms, will it begin? 

Q5: Will it last for a long time? 

Q6: What will be the first sign of the Lord's (Second) Coming? 

Q7: Will somebody else be seated in judgment together with the Lord? 

Q8: In what order will the saints come to meet the Lord? 

Q9: Will both the pious and the wicked stand in front of the Judge? 

Q10: Will all recognize each other, or just the righteous? 

Q11: How will this enormous crowd of people fit in one place? 

Q12: What are the books that will be opened to control each person's transgressions? 
Q13: What spiritual benefits will the resurrected righteous receive from God? 

Q14: What sort of forms and garments will the (resurrected) bodies have? 

Q15: How many places for the repose of the righteous are there? 

Q16: Are there different kinds of punishments? What are they? 

Q17: Where is the place of hell? 

Q18: Is the punishment for the seven deadly sins the same for everyone? 

Q19: Are all those who commit the same sin punished in the same way? 

Q20: Is the enjoyment the same for those who pursue the same virtues? 

Q21: Will one common judgment be applicable to all those worthy of condemnation? 
Q22: Will there be at that time demonic tollhouses in the air that examine the souls? 
Q23: For those who were able to suffer punishment for their transgressions here, will they 
have to pay a penalty there as well? 

Q24: All those who fell from a precipice, or suffered from a shipwreck, or were poisoned, 
or eaten by animals — will they be relieved of punishment because of these events? 
Q25: Will there be some relief to those being punished because their sufferings are 
identical? 

Q26: Will it be possible, in some way, for those who were justly condemned to avoid 
punishment? 

Q27: Will some of the saints grieve when they see some of their kin led to hell? 

Q28: Where do the souls of the saints (and the sinners) live now? 

Q29: Will some of those on the right side be envious of one another, because of their 
divine inheritance? 

Q30: Will there be infinite prosperity for the saints in everlasting bliss? 

Q31: Will they use one language there, or many? Which one, or all of them? 

Q32: Will there be partaking and fellowship, or even exchange of one's own spiritual 
goods with another person? 

Q33: Will they partake at all of food or drink, or any such thing? 
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Q34: Will everybody (believers and nonbelievers, sinners and righteous, heretics and 
Orthodox) see Christ in person? 
Q35: Will there be an end for hell? 
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There are a few misrepresentations. It is implausible that Belisarius at any stage in his 
career controlled 7,000 personal bucellarii (50). The assertion that Justinian expelled the 
senators from the imperial palace (110) on 18th January at the end of the Nika Riot 
disregards the plausible statement in the Chronicon Paschale (624) that he instructed 
them to return to guard their houses, though Procopius does say that Hypatius and 
Pompeius did not want to leave. Singara could not have been refortified by Justinian 
(224), since it was under Persian control after 364 (as shown on Map 6, whose dotted 
line for Khusro’s 540 invasion is incomplete). The unwary might infer that Justinian 
was buried in Haghia Sophia (269) rather than Holy Apostles. Slavs in their wooded 
retreats were the target of Maurice’s order to the Balkan army to winter north of the 
Danube, not the more accessible Avars on the Hungarian plain (317). There is 
something missing in n.4 on p.364. 

Students and lovers of history will enjoy reading this volume and profit from it while 
academics will be challenged to respond to Heather’s relatively positive assessment of the 
impact of Justinian’s initiatives. There is something for everyone! 


Michael Whitby 
University of Birmingham 


Linda Yuretich (trans.), The Chronicle of Constantine Manasses. Translated Texts for Byzantinists 
6. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2018. Pp. xviii + 320. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.12 


This latest addition to Liverpool’s series of translations presents a work originally written 
sometime between 1145 and 1148 for the Sevastokratorissa Eirene, the widowed 
sister-in-law of Byzantine Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). The author, 
Constantine Manasses, was a typical man of letters of the period, who also wrote a 
description of a journey to Jerusalem made in 1160 and an erotic novel entitled 
Aristandros and Kallithea. The latter was recently translated by Elizabeth Jeffreys in 
another volume of the same series, Four Byzantine Novels (2012). The work 
translated here is a chronicle which begins with creation and ends in 1081 with the 
accession of Manuel I’s grandfather, Alexios Komnenos. It was clearly designed to 
entertain rather than to be a dry record of events as it was written in verse and 
combines classicizing vocabulary and Homeric imagery with occasional rather 
indelicate passages. The coverage is also very selective. A good deal of space is devoted 
to the Trojan war, in a version of events that differs from that of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, to the foundation of Rome and to Julius Caesar and Augustus while 
Alexander the Great is passed over quite quickly. That choice may well say something 
about how twelfth-century Byzantines saw their past. 

Linda Yuretich’s translation is based on the Greek text published by Odysseus 
Lampsidis in 1996 but she also takes into account the later life of the text. It was 
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translated into Middle Bulgarian at some point after 1331, probably in connection with 
the propaganda emanating from the court of Tsar John Alexander (1331-1371) which 
sought to spread the message that Bulgaria was the heir of the Roman political 
tradition. This Bulgarian version was edited and published by Ivan Dujéev and others 
in 1988 and Yuretich’s footnotes alert the reader to the differences between the Greek 
and Bulgarian texts, providing English equivalents for the variants found in the latter. 
These footnotes help the reader to trace how the text was slightly altered for a 
Bulgarian readership. The anonymous translator clearly faced a challenge in 
expressing the flowery vocabulary of an archaizing literary text in a vernacular 
language. For example, the word A$covóvaxzoc, literally lord of Ausonia or of Italy, 
appears frequently in the Greek text. It was apparently in vogue among panegyrists at 
the Komnenian court as a way of referring to the Byzantine ruler, possibly as a riposte 
to the ideological and territorial claims of the western emperor. Manasses describes 
emperors as widely spaced as Justin II (565-578) and John II Komnenos (118-1143) in 
this way. The Bulgarian version simply replaces A$oovávaktog with ‘emperor’ or 
‘ruler’. Similarly àíkopog or ‘two-pupiled’, used to describe Emperor Anastasius 
I (491-518) who had one eye darker than the other, becomes ‘different eyes’ (line 
2963). There were also misunderstandings. The Vandal ruler Gaiseric is described by 
Manasses as ‘the Libyan’ (AiBuc) but the Bulgarian translator rendered him as 
‘leprous’ (line 2883). More significantly, the translator apparently disapproved of 
Manasses’ use of the classical convention of attributing events to toyn or fortune and 
of the Byzantine author's allusions to ancient pagan gods. Such references were 
removed or reworded. He also introduced some additional passages which, not 
surprisingly, cover episodes from Bulgarian history. Yuretich reveals these additions in 
a list of glosses at the end and provides translations of them in the footnotes. For 
example, to the passage describing Basil IPs subjugation of Bulgaria, the translation 
adds a sentence looking forward to its revival under John I Asen in the 1190s. By 
taking the Bulgarian version into account in this way, Yuretich has greatly increased 
the value of her English translation for historians. 

The gold standard for translations of Byzantine texts has to be the Dumbarton Oaks 
Medieval Library published by Harvard University Press, mainly because this series 
provides the Greek text parallel to the English. Its volumes also have rather fuller 
commentaries and explanations of the text. In the Manasses translation, apart from 
the references to the Bulgarian text, footnotes are restricted to providing the dates of 
rulers and significant individuals. Nevertheless, by providing a translation and by 
collating it with the Bulgarian version, Yuretich has done a considerable service to 
researchers, teachers and students. 


Jonathan Harris 
Royal Holloway, University of London 
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Utilizing the information recorded in the mid-tenth century Byzantine document known as 
De Ceremoniis, this paper will examine labour requirements for armament production in the 
context of a naval expedition to Crete launched by the Byzantines in AD 949. A series of 
interviews was conducted with experienced blacksmiths with the intention of exploring 
time requirements for equipment manufacture. The information provided by the De 
Ceremoniis, as well as that produced through the interviews, has allowed for the assessment 
of overall trends in the tenth century arms production industry, including labour 
investments, thematic and imperial production capabilities, and transportation logistics. 


Keywords: Byzantine military logistics; weapon and armour production; transportation; 
thematic production capabilities 


Introduction 


The aim of this paper is to develop a more nuanced account of ferrous arms production in 
the tenth century Byzantine Empire, particularly the labour investments of 
manufacturing and transporting large quantities of armaments. The Byzantine 
administrative document dated to the mid-tenth century, known as De Ceremoniis, 
forms a foundational pillar of this examination. This document provides a unique 
opportunity to examine military logistics through a lens not otherwise possible. 
Chapters 44 and 45 of De Ceremoniis provide detailed information regarding the 
military equipment required for two Byzantine naval expeditions, the first in AD 911, 
and the second in AD 949. With regard to military equipment, the records for the 
expedition to Crete in 949 are slightly more detailed.' 


1 For more on De Ceremoniis, and specifically chapters 44 and 45, see J. F. Haldon, ‘Theory and practice in 
tenth-century military administration: Chapters II, 44 and 45 of the Book of Ceremonies’, Travaux et 
mémoires 13 (2000) 201—352, and C. Zuckerman, *On the Byzantine Dromon (with a special regard to De 
Cerim. ii, 44-5)’, Revue des Études Byzantines 73 (2015) 57-98. Also see A. Moffat and M. Tall, 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos: The Book of Ceremonies Vol.1 and 2 (Canberra 2012). 
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One of the primary roadblocks that distances us from understanding the labour and 
production requirements for armament manufacture is our lack of information about the 
middle Byzantine blacksmith, namely the technology available, the organization of 
workshop production, and the labour and skill required in the production of complex 
iron objects. Within Byzantine scholarship, the production of weapons and armour 
within an individual workshop has garnered little attention.* Elucidating operating 
conditions in an individual workshop, both imperial and thematic, is an important 
factor in understanding overall military logistics in the tenth century. 

To build a basis for this examination and address questions of production time and 
labour investment, a series of interviews was conducted with experienced modern 
blacksmiths. The intention was to gather information regarding the time required — in 
hours, minutes, and seconds — for manufacturing various pieces of military equipment, 
the majority of which are explicitly mentioned in De Ceremoniis. In addition, arising 
somewhat organically from the interviews and my own experimentation, was a deeper 
inquiry into workshop arrangement and production organization. 

The values provided by the interviewees were expressed in ranges from conservative 
to liberal estimates. Each artisan had different expertise, methods, and was variably 
familiar with the specific Byzantine equipment. This variability was reflected in their 
answers to similar questions and demonstrated a number of factors that determined a 
smith’s ability to produce armaments. Although the specific Byzantine terminology 
associated with the collection of armaments selected for inquiry may not have been 
entirely familiar to each individual artisan, they were familiar with their morphology 
and construction techniques (as best we can currently understand them). For example, 
Darrell Markewitz, a professional blacksmith and specialist in Norse metallurgy with 
over 30 years of experience, was familiar with double-edged long-swords similar in 
size and shape to our current understanding of a Byzantine spathion. This sentiment 
carried over to other equipment such as spear-heads, as well as splinted arm- and 
leg-guards. 

Robb Martin has been a professional blacksmith for 30 years and has forged an 
incredible array of arms and armour in the style of various periods. Many of these 
weapons and armour closely resemble those used by the tenth century Byzantine 
military, including helmets of the spangenhelm variety, socketed spear-heads, crescent 
axe-heads, arrowheads, and splinted and tubular arm- and leg-guards. In addition to 
his range of experience in forging armaments, he has also kept detailed records of the 
labour involved in each project. 

Timothy Dawson has published extensively on the military equipment of the middle 
Byzantine period contributing to a modern understanding of the technical terminology 
used in Byzantine sources associated with armaments, their dimensions, and 
production techniques. In addition, he is an avid recreationist and hobby blacksmith. 


2 Haldon, Theory, 291-4 briefly discusses thematic and imperial production. 
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His combination of practical forging experience and knowledge of Byzantine military 
equipment made him an excellent candidate for the exploration of labour investments. 

David Sim is a Roman experimental archaeologist with over 25 years of experience. 
Sim has published extensively on the production of Roman military equipment. He is an 
experienced scholar on the types and construction techniques of Roman armaments as 
well as a skilled blacksmith and recreationist. His experimentation has been conducted 
within rigorous parameters in order to produce a set of standardized results. 

The ranges produced through the interviews were averaged, and then multiplied by 
the equipment requirements preserved within the De Ceremoniis, producing simple 
estimates on the overall time needed to manufacture the listed equipment. These 
estimates provide a starting point for exploring thematic and imperial production 
capabilities. It also provides a basis upon which to compare the labour requirements 
involved in manufacturing and transporting equipment, which ultimately helps to 
inform our understanding of campaign preparation, and logistical considerations. 

Before conducting the interviews, it was first necessary to develop a comprehensive 
grasp of the technical and sometimes generalized terminology used to describe equipment 
in the middle Byzantine sources. Part of this process was associating specific construction 
techniques with sometimes-ambiguous terminology. For example, the terms kasidion 
(helmet) and cheiropsellon zygon (a pair of arm-guards) used in the De Ceremoniis are 
sufficiently generalized so as to make it difficult to associate them with historical, 
archaeological, or artistic examples." To address this, the armaments chosen for the 
interviews were based on the frequency at which they appeared in the sources from the 
early to mid-tenth century, as well as their candidacy for what I refer to as initial 
production. The designation of initial production is based upon the likelihood that the 
equipment listed in the De Ceremoniis was being produced specifically for the 911 and 
949 expeditions, or simply released from storage. It may have been a more effective 
use of resources to produce certain items of the Byzantine panoply year-round, rather 
than in preparation for a campaign. Of the equipment listed in De Ceremoniis, it is 
doubtful that either mail or lamellar armour was produced solely in preparation for an 
expedition. As Sim demonstrated, the inordinate amount of time required to produce a 
full coat of mail would have made it difficult to manufacture in anticipation of a 
campaign.* Lamellar armour was also extremely labour intensive to manufacture 
(although much less so than mail), and would have been carried out year round.” 
Once preparations for a campaign had begun, mail and lamellar coats could simply be 
released from storage, having been pre-produced throughout the year. It seems rather 
likely that the production of mail and lamellar was carried out in the imperial 


3 Constantine Porphyrogennetos, De Ceremoniis, ed. J. F. Haldon (Paris 2000) 224-5. 

4 D. Sim, ‘Chain-mail: Experiments to reproduce the techniques of manufacture’, Britannia 28 (1997) 
359-71. 

5 M.Tsurtsumia, "The evolution of splint armour in Georgia and Byzantium: Lamellar and scale armour in 
the 10th-12th centuries’, Byzantina Symmeikta 21 (2011) 70. 
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workshops rather than by thematic craftsmen due to the complexity of the process 
(especially regarding mail) and the specialized metallurgical tools required. 

Although the setting for this examination is the tenth century Byzantine Empire, the 
information developed through an investigation into labour investments may help to 
better understand pre-modern economy on a broader scale. The value of this study is 
that the methods, and to some extent the results, can be used to assess arms 
manufacturing in any culture which utilized similar production techniques. For 
example, using the detailed technical treatises on arms manufacture that exist in the 
Arab world, in conjunction with the results presented here, a more holistic picture of 
the Arab arms production industry might be produced. The experimental 
methodology presented here, though nothing new, is quite adaptable, and might be 
used in other situations where historic documents provide such fine-grained details as 
De Ceremoniis. 


The cargo of the 949 expedition 


The cargo listed in chapter 45 of De Ceremoniis presents two problems for the 
exploration of labour investments. The first, mentioned above, is that specific styles 
and construction techniques from tenth century equipment cannot always be reliably 
associated with the terminology used in De Ceremoniis. The second is that the 
compilation process that saw the creation of chapter 45 of the De Ceremoniis meant 
that the lists of equipment are muddled, and the same items appear repeatedly through 
several sections. Haldon designates the sections of the text, I through VIII: (I) The 
required personal and artillery equipment, (II) the equipment required from 
the department of the eidikon, (III) the equipment required from the department of the 
vestarion, (IV) equipment related to ships and naval tackle, as well as specific numbers 
of artillery equipment (repeated from I), (V) the costs associated with the required 
equipment (though incomplete), (VI) various extra hardware required for the 
expedition — bolts, tar, pitch, and cables — given to the drouggarios of the fleet 
(admiral), (VII) valuable clothing used as gifts for foreign leaders and deserters given 
to the drouggarios, and (VIII) another list of items for similar purposes also given to 
the drouggarios.? 

It seems likely that the redactor(s) of these chapters were working with multiple 
sources of information and copied the lists out several times. Four sections in 
particular provide the most comprehensive information. The sections are introduced as 
follows: (1) For the fitting out of 1 dromon (20 sailed to Crete), (2) For the 6 
pamphyloi (although 7 sailed to Crete, the equipment for 6 is given), (3) For the 
ousiaka chelandia (33 sailed to Crete), and (4) What was dispersed from the 
department of the Eidikon for the Cretan campaign.’ One particular section of (4), 


6 Haldon, Theory, 263-4. 
7  Haldon, Theory, 336. 
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regarding the equipment given to the drouggarios by the lower armoury, seems to 
indicate a different set of armaments from those required for the fitting of the 
dromones. The use of the term menavlia in section (1)? and kontaria in (4)? seems to 
indicate that these are different lists. Although the majority of this equipment was 
likely already in storage and was simply released for the expedition, there is a clear 
indication of initial fabrication specifically for the 949 expedition. Under heading (4), 
the archon and spatharios Joacheim is tasked with the purchase of charcoal and the 
production of 500,000 caltrops, 500 single-bladed battle-axes, 200 double-bladed 
battle-axes, and 4000 blades for the so-called chevaux-de-frise.'? After examining the 
lists in detail and removing the overlapping information, the final tally of required 
equipment was identified, displayed in Tables 1, 2 and 3. 


Considerations for arms production 


Division of labour 

Throughout this paper, production time is measured in both labour hours and elapsed 
time. Labour hours can be explained as the total number of hours that have been 
invested into the production of an object; this does not necessarily mirror the elapsed 
time. Elapsed time represents the amount of chronological time that has run its course 
from the beginning of production to the end. It is the metric of elapsed time that is 
most useful in determining how quickly a batch of equipment might be produced. 
Without understanding and accounting for concurrent activity, it is difficult to arrive 
at an elapsed time for the overall process. Without detailed technical treatises from the 
middle Byzantine period, we can only make logical assumptions on how and when 
concurrent labour was used. 

Sim suggests that the optimal workshop organization, or production team, 
requires five individuals, depending on the size of the forged object.!! The first 
individual was the skilled blacksmith who both participates in and directs the work. 
The next three were strikers with large sledgehammers whose main purpose was to 
accelerate the forging process. The final individual, the fire-tender, was tasked with 
maintaining the forge, powering the bellows, and adding fuel when required. It is 
certainly also possible that when a commission was received by a workshop, that 
additional labourers were brought in to complete tasks that required relatively little 
experience. 


8  Porphyrogennetos, De Ceremoniis II 45, 224-5. 

9 Porphyrogennetos, De Ceremoniis II 45, 232-3. 

10 Porphyrogennetos, De Ceremoniis II 45, 228-9. 

11 D. Sim, The Roman Iron Industry in Britain (Gloucestershire 2012) 46. This five-man operation appears 
in a tenth-century early Bukhara style illumination stored in the Bodleian Library (MS.Elliott 340, fol. 80a). A 
similar operation appears again in a Roman bas-relief of unknown date held at the Pinacoteca Capitolina, 
Palazzo Conservatori in Rome (although no fire-tender is depicted). 
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Table 1. Non-disposable offensive equipment listed in chapter 45 of the De Ceremoniis. 


Offensive Equipment: For the For the For the For the Produced by 
Non-Disposable dromones pamphyloi | ousiaka  drouggarios ^ Joacheim Totals 
Spears (kontaria) 3000 3000 
heavy spears (menavlia) 2000 2000 
trident-spears (kontaria meta 1600 1600 
trivellion) 
sickle-bladed lances 400 400 
(lonchodrepana) 
Swords (spathia) 2000 3000 5000 
single-bladed axes (tzikouria) 500 500 
double-bladed axes (pelekia) 200 200 
Roman bows (toxareas Romanias) 1000 1000 
chevaux-de-frise blades (xipharion) 4000 4000 


Table 2. Disposable offensive equipment listed in chapter 45 of the De Ceremoniis. 


Offensive Equipment: For the For the For the For the Produced by 
Disposable dromones pamphyloi ousiaka drouggarios Joacheim Totals 
javelins (riktaria) 2000 2000 
arrows (sagitai) 200,000 240,000 440,000 
bolts (myas) 4000 4000 
caltrops (trivolia) 200,000 500,000 500,000 


(repeated in list) 


Many of these factors change when discussing the imperial workshops, particularly 
that in Constantinople, which likely drew on a much larger and more highly skilled 
workforce, due to its centralized location. 

Ninth century Arab polymath Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz describes the arms production 
industry as such, 


Before a sword is put on by its wearer or wielded by its bearer, it has passed 
through many hands and various classes of craftsmen, none of whom can do 
an other's work or excel in it, and indeed would not claim or undertake to do 
so. For the man who smelts and refines the metal of a sword is other than the 
one who draws it out into shape; the latter is other than the one who forges 
it, smoothes the broadside, and adjusts its blade; the latter again other than 
the one who quenches and sharpens it. Yet another man fits its pommel and 
rivets the tang in; the one who makes the studs for the tang, the pommel, 
and the blade is different from the one who carves the wood of the scabbard, 
and he from the one who tans the leather for it, and the latter from the one 
who decorates it; and the one who decorates it and fits its tip is different from 
the one who pierces the holes in its carrying-straps. '* 


12 ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz, Manaqib al-Turk, ed. R. G. Hoyland and B. Gilmour (Cambridge 2012) 6. 
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Table 3. Defensive equipment listed in chapter 45 of the De Ceremoniis. 


Defensive Equipment For the dromones For the pamphyloi For the ousiaka For the drouggarios Produced by Joacheim Totals 
Helmets (kasidia) 1600 360 330 2290 
helmets with face-guards (autoprosopa) 200 200 
felt caps (kamelaukia) 1000 1000 
light mail shirts (lorikia psila logw) 240 66 306 
standard mail shirts (betera lorikia koina) 200 60 264 524 
lamellar corselets (klibania) 1400 360 330 2090 
arm-guards (a pair) (cheiropsella zygai) 160 (repeated) 200 
Surcoats (epilorika) 1000 200 1000 
stitched shields (skoutaria rapta) 1400 ‘as many as needed’ 3000 (not directly 4400 
referenced as stiched) 
Lydian shields (skoutaria Lydiatika) 600 600 


SI JW uepsof 977 
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In the case of a sword, while the wood, leather, and rivets for assembling handles may 
have been produced in a separate workshop, it is likely that the final assembly was 
carried out in the same workshop responsible for the primary forging (referred to here 
as the primary workshop). The time required to manufacture the handle components 
would have been significantly less than that required for producing a sword. It would 
thus make logical sense for the handle components to be manufactured and 
transported to the primary workshop. The difficulty in transporting iron objects in 
contrast to wood and leather would have also made it more effective to bring the 
component pieces to the primary workshop. 

This formula is certainly not concrete, and there are several examples of equipment 
where a different method of production may have been used. In cases where the 
component pieces required a similar or greater labour investment to the iron elements, 
it may have been a more effective use of resources to transport the iron components. 
For example, it is possible that the production of fletched arrow-shafts would have 
been a greater labour investment than the production of arrowheads. Similarly, the 
time required to produce a spear shaft might have been longer than that required to 
produce a head. The orders recorded in the De Ceremoniis do not explicitly reference 
the use of multiple workshops for the production of separate equipment components, 
although it does not seem likely that individual thematic workshops would have the 
resources to carry out each individual trade — leather tanning, wood sculpting, forging 
— simultaneously. What we have preserved in the De Ceremoniis might thus be the 
initial commission, which would have been taken by the strategos or another thematic 
official and broken down amongst a number of workshops on a more localized scale. 
These are details that are highly speculative and based simply upon logical 
assumptions rather than any specific evidence. It seems most likely in the context of 
the tenth-century Byzantine Empire, especially in the themes, that the process of arms 
manufacture was carried out within a single workshop, with some components being 
produced elsewhere. 


Use of strikers 

The use of strikers was one method utilized in the ancient world to increase the efficiency 
of forging, a very physically demanding discipline. The role of a striker was not one that 
required extensive experience or skill, but physical fitness and the ability to follow 
directions. The hammer blows of the striker(s) were directed by the skilled smith who 
struck the metal in the area he wished to be manipulated. The striker(s) would swing 
in time with the skilled smith's blows as well as those of their fellow strikers. Since 
strikers were only needed for the portions of the project that required large quantities 
of iron to be moved, they could fulfill other roles while the smith was completing tasks 
of greater expertise. These could include cutting and forging billets into more 
manageable bars, producing the accoutrements for arms (quillons, pommels, handle 
components, and pins or rivets), as well as assembling and finishing equipment. 
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The use of strikers is an important consideration when assessing forging time. The 
general consensus when discussing the topic of strikers with modern blacksmiths was 
that each striker had the capability to increase the speed of production by 
approximately 30%. It is difficult to evaluate how and when strikers were used, 
especially when considering the diversity in skill and resources of craftspeople across 
the empire from which the state was extracting labour. If any standardization was 
maintained it was more likely to have been in the imperial armouries, where control 
over manufacture could be more closely regulated. The biggest limiting factor in the 
use of strikers was the size of the project. Larger armaments, such as swords, might 
afford the use of up to three strikers. In contrast, the use of multiple strikers would be 
ineffective with objects as small as arrowheads or caltrops. The figures provided in the 
following tables by Dawson, Martin, and Sim were contingent upon the use of a 
striker, while those of Markewitz were not. 


The three-stage process 

The basic model of weapon production can be segregated into three primary stages. The 
three-stage process is a general outline, and the individual experience and forging 
techniques of each smith interviewed did not necessarily reflect this style of 
manufacture; there is no single correct way to produce an armament. The variability 
that arose when assessing modern interpretations of manufacturing processes is further 
exacerbated when examining ancient metallurgical traditions. Without fully 
understanding the morphology of equipment and the techniques used in their 
manufacture, we cannot be sure that their production followed the three stages 
identified below. For example, a sword of composite construction, i.e. one that has 
been forge-welded, is manufactured differently than a sword produced from a single 
bar. With this variable nature in mind, the three stages that I have chosen to use as a 
rough outline are as follows: 

The first step in this process, referred to here as barsmithing, is to forge a suitable bar 
for the current project. Depending on the dimensions of the final product, this can be an 
onerous process that requires large quantities of iron to be manipulated. Although it may 
be laborious, forging blanks does not require extensive smithing experience, and can be 
done effectively by newcomers to the trade. It is this stage in the process that would likely 
have had the least effect on the overall elapsed time of the project. This is due to the low 
relative skill involved in barsmithing, and the ability for a workshop to pre-produce many 
suitable bars concurrent to other activities. 

The second step is to forge the object itself from the bar, whether that is a sword, 
spear, or axe. The techniques involved in forging complex iron objects (i.e. 
forge-welding, pattern-welding, beveling, fullering, quenching, possibly tempering, and 
straightening) require proficiency as a smith, and thus are only effectively carried out 
by an experienced blacksmith. 

The final step is that of finishing. The finishing stage requires grinding, polishing and 
assembling the weapon. The skill required to finish a weapon is relatively low and could 
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be carried out by a semi-skilled cutler concurrently with the complex forging carried out 
by an experienced blacksmith. 

The production of armour can be segregated into similar stages, although there is 
larger variability in manufacturing techniques due to the diversity of armour styles 
utilized in the tenth century (lamellar, mail, splinted-bronze or wooden greaves). "° 
Since the production of iron helmets of the spangenbelm variety, as well as tubular 
and splinted iron arm- and leg-guards most closely resemble the stages in production 
of weaponry, they feature most prominently in the current research. "4 

The first stage in the production of a spangenbelm involves forging suitable bars for 
the frame and modular panels of the helmet. 

The second stage involves forging the frame of the helmet and hammering out a 
series of thin metal sheets for use as panels. These panels are then shaped to fit within 
the frame. 

The final stage involves riveting the protective iron components of the helmet 
together, together with leather fittings within the helmet, and finally grinding and 
polishing. The production of splinted arm- and leg-guards follows similar stages. 

The three-stage process was simply a heuristic tool that allowed me to display the 
interview results in a manner that most logically corresponded to the efficient 
production of arms. As a result of the individual experience of each interview 
candidate, some of the answers provided did not incorporate such segregation. For 
example, the production time of an arrowhead was not often given in a three-stage 
process, but as a total time to completion. Those instances, where a total time of 
completion was given, are marked in Table 4 as: to complete. This made it difficult to 
assess which stages in production may have run concurrently. Such is the downfall of a 
method that incorporates modern opinions of ancient practice. Nevertheless, it reflects 
the inherent variability in individual blacksmithing styles, corresponding nicely with 
the variability that could be expected when extracting labour from thematic artisans 
throughout a large geographic range. 

When considering all of the steps that are involved in the production of equipment, 
the one that appears to most reliably define the speed at which an order could be 
completed (the elapsed time), is the second stage of manufacture, the skilled 


13 For detailed information on the Byzantine panoply, see P. L. Grotowski, Arms and Armour of the 
Warrior Saints: Tradition and Innovation in Byzantine Iconography (843-1261) (Leiden 2010); 
T. Dawson, Byzantine Infantryman: Eastern Roman Empire c. 900-1204 (Oxford 2007) 23; T. G. Kolias, 
Byzantinische Waffen: Ein Beitrag zur byzantinischen Waffenkunde von den Anfängen bis zur lateinischen 
Eroberung (Vienna 1988); J. F. Haldon, ‘Some aspects of Byzantine military technology from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 1 (1975) 16. 

14 For archaeological examples of similar morphology, see A. B. Biernacki, ‘Early Byzantine iron helmets 
from Novae (the Diocese of Thrace)’, in B. Bóhlendorf-Arslan and A. Ricci (eds), Byzantine Small Finds in 
Archaeological Contexts (Istanbul 2012) 97, and G. Arwidsson, ‘Armour of the Vendel period’, Acta 
Archaeologica 10 (1939) 31-59. 
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Table 4. Figures given for the production of equipment by the interviewees 
figure is given for the entire process rather than solely object fabrication. 


Armament 


Spathion (double-edged longsword) 
Paramerion (curved long-sword) 
Kontarion/Menavlion (spear and heavy spear) 


Tzikourion (single-bladed axe) 


Sagitai (arrows) 


Kasidion (helmet) 


Cheiropsellon zygon (arm-guards) 


Podopsella (leg-guards) 


Riktarion (javelin) 
Trivolion (caltrop) 


Markewitz 
12:00 hours or 
720 minutes 
information not given 
10:00 hours or 
600 minutes 
information not given 


information not given 


information not given 


information not given 


information not given 


information not given 
information not given 


Martin (1 striker) 


15:00 hours or 
900 minutes 
10:30 hours 
630 minutes 

10:00 hours or 
600 minutes 

10:00 hours or 
600 minutes 
30 minutes 
to complete 

40:00 hours or 

2400 minutes 
to complete 

15:00 hours or 
900 minutes 
to complete 

15:00 hours or 
900 minutes 
to complete 

information not given 
information not given 


Dawson (1 striker) 


12:00-15:00 hours or 
720—900 minutes 
6:00-7:30 hours or 
360-450 minutes 
2:00-3:00 hours 
or 120-180 minutes 
information not given 


30 minutes 
to complete 
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component of forging. Although the process of finishing required the largest investment 
in time and labour, it required significantly less skill, and could be effectively carried out 
by strikers or other labourers. Estimates from experimentation and personal 
communication with the interviewees suggest that finishing time is often two to three 
times longer than that of initial fabrication (the first two stages of the process). This is 
corroborated by personal experimentation as well as that carried out by Sim (in Sim’s 
case, it is significantly longer than the first and second stages).'° 

The degree of finishing on any particular weapon largely determines how long this 
process takes. In the case of mass-produced munitions swords, it is unlikely that 
equipment was finished to a high degree, and so this figure is likely inflated within the 
context of the records of the De Ceremoniis. It may have been the case that finishing 
was exceptionally crude, although without many archaeological examples to draw 
from, this is entirely speculative. Nevertheless, the finishing time is a significant metric 
that cannot be ignored when discussing overall elapsed time. 

Despite the significant time required to finish a weapon to a high degree, I believe that 
the skilled manufacturing stage still represents the most reliable metric for the purposes of 
determining production speed. In the case of each interviewee, it was assumed that a 
single craftsman carried out the finishing step in a linear process, after the first two 
stages. When the finishing steps are divided amongst a group of individuals or possibly 
even workshops (i.e. production of handle components, scabbards, grinding, 
polishing, and assembly), the time required to finish equipment decreases significantly. 

It is also likely that care was taken by the skilled blacksmith during the second stage 
to remove as much excess material as possible and leave the surfaces as flat as possible, so 
as to reduce the amount that had to be removed during grinding and polishing. From 
personal experimentation, a reliable but rough finish can be applied to an object as 
large as a spathion in several hours, and much quicker with weapons such as axes, 
spears, caltrops, and arrowheads. 

Figure 1 displays how a workshop might have multiple operations running 
concurrently. This chart assumes that a bar had already been forged for the skilled 
blacksmith to work with. It also assumes that a forged sword blank was ready for 
finishing by the cutler. 


Results and analysis 


It is important to note that the results produced through these interviews are estimates. 
Concrete numbers are very difficult to achieve due to the number of variables that may 
affect a process as complex as state-wide arms manufacture (i.e. the variable skill and 
resources of blacksmiths throughout the empire). The purpose of this study is to take a 
step towards better understanding the Byzantine arms production industry and provide 
a basis upon which to begin this examination. 
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Fig. 1. Concurrent labour hours over a 35 hour period for the production of a gladius based 
on Sim, Roman Iron, 94. 


The values represented in Table 4 constitute the labour-hour estimates provided by 
each of the four artisans interviewed on the forging time of the selected equipment 
(Dawson, Markewitz, Martin, Sim). This represents stage two of the manufacturing 
process and excludes the hours involved in barsmithing and finishing. Several instances 
where the values provided represent total time investments, including barsmithing and 
finishing, are indicated as to complete. The opinions of the participants were built upon 
an identical set of information provided to each on the morphology and dimensions of 
the armaments, as well as the technology available to the Byzantines (excluding Sim's 
figures, which are based on early Imperial equipment). The answers were largely 
contingent on the familiarity of each smith with the selected equipment, as well as his 
own experience with forging arms, which predictably produced a range of opinions. 

The figures provided by Sim for the skilled portion of forging immediately stand out 
as being an outlier, significantly lower than those of the other participants. A look at the 
parameters that guided Sim's experimentation may better explain his results, ‘All items 
were made as if they were mass-produced. The items had to be produced in the 
minimum amount of time and with minimum fuel consumption." ^ This illustrates his 
desire to recreate what he believed would be the most efficient and effective way for a 
workshop to produce armaments. It should also be noted that the blade of a Pompeii 
type gladius — that which Sim's reproductions were based upon — measures anywhere 
from 42-50 centimetres.!" According to the Sylloge Tacticorum'*, a spathion should 


16 Sim, Roman Iron, 64. 

17 Sim, Roman Iron, 101. M. C. Bishop and J. C. N. Coulston, Roman Military Equipment: From tbe Punic 
Wars to tbe Fall of Rome (Oxford 2006) 80. 

18 Sylloge Tacticorum, ed. A. Dain (Paris 1938) 61. For equipment sizes, also see T. Dawson, ‘“Fit for the 
task’: Equipment sizes and the transmission of military lore, sixth to tenth centuries’, Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 31 (2007) 6. 
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be no less than 4 spans without the handle or approximately 60—76 centimetres (40-45 % 
larger than the blade of a gladius).'° This helps to explain why Sim’s figure is such a 
significant outlier. Regarding arrowheads and caltrops, Sim states that only caltrops 
were work-hardened.”° There is some evidence to suggest that Byzantine arrowheads 
may have been work-hardened.?! Although work-hardening does not require a 
significant amount of time or labour, an incremental increase in the time required to 
manufacture a single object is amplified when considering the mass quantities of 
equipment recorded in the De Ceremoniis. 

Sim's figure of two hours for the skilled component of gladius forging using a single 
striker fits well with the limited evidence that exists for fabricae in the late Roman period. 
One fragmentary papyrus (P. Berlin 6765) dating from the second or third century 
records the armaments produced in an Egyptian fabrica over the course of two days.” 
The text records the completion of ten swords on the first day, although it does not 
indicate whether their fabrication had begun on the same day of their completion.?? 
Applying Sim's value of two hours, and assuming a ten-hour workday, this would 
allow for a single skilled blacksmith to produce five sword-blanks per day, although 
this is a liberal estimate and does not account for the human element and the intense 
physicality of this work. 

Since this establishment had a workforce of up to 100 individuals (milites legionari, 
immunes, cobortales, galliarii, pagani, and custodiae), then a figure of ten swords per day 
is not unreasonable, although that is contingent upon the assumption that labour was 
sub-divided and carried out concurrently.” The completion of ten swords in one day 
also suggests a much lower figure than 30 hours for finishing. It is unlikely that these 
swords were finished to the degree demonstrated by Sim in his experimentation. 

Simon James suggests a mode of production within the fabricae where a single 
craftsman was responsible for each stage of equipment manufacture. Based upon 
personal experimentation, as well as that carried out by Sim, the process for a single 
craftsman to produce a sword with the use of a single striker — from barsmithing, to 
weapon manufacture, finishing, and assembly — requires approximately 40 hours of 


19 E.Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Munich 1970) 19-23. 

20 Sim, Roman Iron, 67. 

21 J.C. Waldbaum, Metalwork from Sardis: The Finds through 1974 (Cambridge 1983) 184-5. 

22 A. Bruckner and R. Marichal, Chartae Latinae antiquiores, facsimile-edition of the Latin charters prior 
to the nintb century (Zürich 1979) 409. 

23 Bruckner and Marichal, Chartae, 409. 

24 M.C. Bishop, ‘The military fabrica and the production of arms in the early Principate’, in M. C. Bishop 
(ed.), The Production and Distribution of Roman Military Equipment: Proceedings of the Second Roman 
Military Equipment Research Seminar (Oxford 1985) 3. 

25 S. James, ‘The Fabricae: State arms factories of the Later Roman Empire’, in J. Coulston (ed.), 
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labour.*° The production of ten swords in one day, as suggested by P. Berlin 6765, simply 
would not be possible with the mode of production suggested by James. This, at the very 
least, demonstrates that concurrent labour may have been an important factor in the 
operation of fabricae. It is also relevant to note that this particular fabrica was not a 
small establishment and had significant capabilities for armament production. 
Although there is no indication as to the size of the workforce or methods of 
production employed in the imperial armamenta of the tenth century, we might 
postulate that they had similar capabilities. We might also speculate that a centrally 
located fabrica such as that in Constantinople, which had appeared by 539,” and 
continued operations into the tenth century, might have had a larger production 
capacity than a provincial fabrica. 

In contrast to the more industrialized production of armaments displayed in Sim’s 
experimentation,”* the figures provided by Dawson, Martin, and Markewitz more 
closely resemble ‘one offs’, where increasing efficiency and reducing labour 
investments were not necessarily the primary motivation. The figures provided by 
Dawson, Martin and Markewitz might better adhere to the circumstances of a 
thematic artisan tasked with producing single batches of armaments at irregular 
intervals. 

The figures developed through the interviews confirmed some of my speculations 
and entirely confounded others. It was no surprise to me that a spathion would prove 
the most difficult and labour intensive to produce. What I did not expect was that a 
similarly sized paramerion could be produced at a significantly quicker rate. This is 
due to the beveling process, one of the most labour intensive elements of 
sword-forging. The technique requires the smith to hammer a bevel along the entire 
edge of the sword blade. In the case of a spathion, four edges required beveling, while 
the paramerion only required two. This effectively halves the labour required to forge 
this style of sword when compared to a double-edged blade. Beveling along only one 
edge also naturally produces a curve, which may have been a characteristic of the 
paramerion. If ease of production was the primary focus of sword making, then one 
might expect single-edged curved swords to appear more prominently throughout 
history. The prolific use of double-edged swords throughout history suggests that two 
edges provided a significant benefit for the increased labour implications. 

Table 5 displays the range and average production times of the selected equipment 
based upon the information provided in the interviews. Where ranges (i.e. 12-15 
hours, or 720-900 minutes) were given, the average of that range was used (i.e. 13.5 
hours, or 810 minutes) to calculate the total average between the participants (for the 
spathion: 120 + 720 + 810 + 9002 2550/4 2 637.5 minutes). This figure represents the 
average time required to forge each piece of equipment. In the final column, these 


26 Sim, Roman Iron, 94. 
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Table 5. Range and averages of the figures provided by the interviewees. Column four 
multiplies these averages by the quantities of respective equipment recorded in the De 
Ceremoniis. A figure for the total number of hours invested is represented in the final row. 


Quantites of equipment recorded in the 


Armament Range Average De Ceremoniis 
Spathion 02:00-15:00 637.5 minutes (.94 per day) 5000 (DC 669.14-19, 676.13) x 637.5 
minutes = 3,187,500 minutes (53,125 
hours) 
Paramerion 06:00-10:30 517.5 minutes (1.16 per day) Not recorded in the De Ceremoniis. 
Kontarion/ 01:40-10:00 to 349 minutes (1.72 per day) 3000 kontaria + 2000 menavlia (DC 
Menavlion complete 669.14-19, 676.13) x 349 minutes = 
1,745,000 minutes (29,083 hours) 
Tzikourion 10:00 to complete 600 minutes (1 per day) 500 (DC 674.1) x 600 minutes = 
300,000 minutes (5000 hours) 
Sagitai 00:30-00:37 to 32.3 minutes (18.6 per day) 440,000 (DC 669.14-19, 676.13) x 
complete 32.3 minutes = 14,212,000 minutes 
(236,867 hours) 
Kasidion 10:00-40:00 to 1575 minutes (.38 per day) 2290 (DC 669.14-19, 670.7-10) x 
complete 1575 minutes = 3,606,750 minutes 
(60,113 hours) 
Cheiropsellon 15:00 to complete 900 minutes (.66 per day) 200 (DC 674.4) x 900 minutes = 
zygon 180,000 minutes (3000 hours) 
Podopsella 15:00 to complete 900 minutes (.66 per day) Not recorded in the De Ceremoniis. 
Riktarion 00:45 45 minutes (13.3 per day) 2000 (DC 669.14-19) x 45 minutes = 
90,000 minutes (1500 hours) 
Trivolion 00:10 with striker, 10 with striker (60 per day), 500,000 (DC 671.9-10) x 10 minutes 
00:14 without to 14 without (42.9 per day) = 5,000,000 minutes (83,333 hours) 
complete 
Total 472, 021 


values were multiplied by the quantities of equipment listed in the De Ceremoniis. The 
final value, represented in both minutes and hours, is the total accumulated labour 
hours for the forging of each piece of equipment (excluding barsmithing and finishing 
times). These figures allow us to estimate, as accurately as possible, the time elapsed in 
the production of this particular collection of equipment for the 949 expedition. 

Also displayed in Table 5 is the total value of accumulated elapsed time for the 
production of the selected portion of equipment. Producing an accurate figure for the 
overall blacksmithing population in the tenth century is simply impossible without 
detailed occupational records. Likewise, producing an accurate figure for the 
population of the empire in the mid-tenth century presents almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Estimates range from nine to nineteen million from the mid-tenth to early 
eleventh centuries.?? If there was a population anywhere from nine to nineteen million 
people living within the borders of the Byzantine Empire from 959-1025, then 1, 100, 
or 1000 blacksmiths represent a diminutive portion of that population. A significantly 
larger percentage of the overall population must have been involved in smithing 
practices (although only a portion of this population would be involved in arms 


29 W.T. Treadgold, Byzantium and its Army, 284-1081 (Stanford 1995) 236; A. E. Laiou, The Economic 
History of Byzantium: From the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century, Volume 1 (Washington D.C. 2002) 
47-55. 
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Table 6. Based on the average production times of Table 5, the elapsed time from the 
beginning of the order to completion. This is based on a 10 hour work day. 


Production Days to completion for Days to completionfor Days to completion for 


Armament Time 1 smith 100 smiths 1000 smiths 
Spathia 53,125 hours 5312.5 53.125 5.3125 
Kontaria/ 29,083 hours 2908.3 29.083 2.9083 
Menavlia 
Tzikouria 5000 hours 500.0 5.000 .5000 
Sagitai 236,867 hours 23,686.7 236.867 23.6867 
Kasidion 60,113 hours 6011.3 60.113 6.0113 
Cheiropsellon 3000 hours 300.0 3.000 3000 
zygon 
Riktaria 1500 hours 150.0 1.500 .1500 
Trivolia 83,333 hours 8333.3 83.333 8.3333 
Total 472,021 47,202.1 472.021 47.2021 


production, and through a process that remains unclear, select workshops must have 
been sanctioned by the state to produce arms), particularly since iron was so closely 
woven into the fabric of middle Byzantine society, and was present in virtually every 
industry; the prolific discovery of metal artifacts and production waste at Byzantine 
sites attests to this fact.°° The figures of 1, 100, and 1000 were chosen as arbitrary 
values as a basis for beginning this examination, because we simply have no indication 
as to the size of the workforce employed by the state. Instances in the De Ceremoniis 
that refer to equipment orders given to specific themes provide a measure of 
information with which to assess production capability. Based upon the figures in 
Table 5, just over one year was required for 1000 blacksmiths to complete production 
on this small portion of the cargo recorded in the De Ceremoniis. 

Table 6 displays the number of days required — based upon a ten-hour workday and 
365-day work year — to produce the selected equipment. For example, a single blacksmith 
would require 5312.5 days, or approximately 14.5 years, to complete 5000 spathia. One 
hundred smiths were able to complete this task in 53.1 days. For 1000 blacksmiths, 5.3 
days would be required to complete a requisition of this size. The figures represented in 
Table 6 have interesting implications for the production of arms throughout the empire: if 
the time-to-completion of an armament commission could be deduced from the sources, 
then using these figures we may begin to assess the necessary manpower required for 
completion and begin to guess at the production capability of the themes. The time 
that had elapsed from the beginning to the end of an order is not clearly stated in the 
text. This likely fluctuated depending upon the size and type of equipment produced, 
and so becomes difficult to estimate with reasonable accuracy. 

The mass quantity of disposable weaponry produced for the expedition appears to 
have represented the largest labour investment. This seems counter-intuitive as 
disposable weapons would not often have been recovered and thus had to be 


30 N. X. Nerantzis, Byzantine and Ottoman Mineral Exploration and Smelting in Eastern Macedonia, 
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re-manufactured once expended. This may have been the case with the 949 expedition, as 
the De Ceremoniis records that 500,000 caltrops were to be produced specifically for this 
expedition.?' Arrowheads constitute over half of the labour required for the entire cargo 
(50.2%, 236,867 hours). This may be inflated due to the manner in which the 
information was presented (i.e. to completion), and with the division of labour and 
concurrent processes, the overall speed would increase. Using Sim’s 5-minute figure? 
for skilled forging, this reduces the overall time by a significant measure (7.8%, 
36,667 hours). There is some evidence to suggest that Byzantine arrowheads may have 
been work-hardened and, although not a significant labour investment, it still must be 
considered.?? Caltrops also represent a significant labour investment (17.7%, 83,333 
hours). 

A second-century passage preserved in Justinian's Digesta? provides some 
interesting insight into the importance of various trades. ? The excerpt discusses a 
group of immunes who are exempt from regular onerous tasks so that they may focus 
their time on their specific craft. Among the crafts listed, with specific references to 
armaments, are arrow-makers, sword-smiths, helmet-makers, and bow-makers. These 
craftsmen may have been acknowledged for the significant labour implications of their 
craft or the skill that they possessed. 

Table 7 presents an alternative method of organizing the information provided 
through the interviews. The drastically smaller production time frames offered by Sim 
through his experimentation might be a better indication of the production capabilities 
of an imperial armoury. In contrast, the ‘one-off circumstances of Martin, Markewitz 
and Dawson might better reflect the production capabilities of thematic blacksmiths 
producing military equipment at irregular intervals. Therefore, it might be useful to 
separate the information provided by Sim as an outlier. If we isolate the equipment 
produced in the themes and the equipment produced in the imperial workshops and 
apply the separate data sets to the respective production method, some interesting 
comparisons can be made. The text clearly demarcates that the production of 200,000 
arrowheads and 3000 menavlia was to be carried out in thematic workshops. The 
average production time of an arrowhead using the ‘thematic averages’ is 30 minutes. 
To produce 200,000 arrowheads would therefore require 100,000 hours, 100 working 
days for 100 smiths, or 10 working days for 1000 smiths. To produce 3000 menavlia 
based on the average of 7.5 hours would have required 22,500 hours, 22.5 working 
days for 100 smiths and 2.25 working days for 1000 smiths. Undoubtedly, the largest 
consideration with regards to the accuracy of these estimates is the number of thematic 
blacksmiths available for the production of these armaments. 


31 Porphyrogennetos, De Ceremoniis II 45, 226—7. 
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Table 7. Average production time of imperial armouries and thematic workshops. 


Average Production time of Imperial Average Production Time of Thematic Smiths (based 


Armaments Armouries (based on Sim) on Dawson, Martin, Markewitz) 
Spathia 120 minutes 810 minutes 
Kontaria/ 46 minutes 450 minutes 
Menavlia 
Tzikouria no information given 600 minutes 
Sagitai 6 minutes 30 minutes 
Kasidion no information given 40:00 hours 
Cheiropsellon no information given 15:00 hours 
zygon 
Podopsella no information given 15:00 hours 
Riktaria 45 minutes no information given 
Trivolia 10 minutes no information given 


Conversely, since Joachim of the imperial armouries received payment to produce 
500,000 caltrops, we might assume that these were produced entirely within the 
imperial armouries. If this was the case, then this might take 100 craftsmen (the size of 
the workforce mentioned in P. Berlin 6765) 83.3 working days to complete (83,333 


hours).°° 


Thematic production capability 

Several examples that may hold some significance in determining the production 
capabilities of thematic workshops are found in chapter 44 of De Ceremoniis 
regarding the expedition in 911 to the Syrian coast. One passage records a 
requisition given to the krites of the theme of Hellas for the manufacture of 1000 
menavlia. The passage goes on to state that the first commission was completed, and 
another batch was required of the same theme. No time frame is given for the length 
of time that elapsed from the beginning of the first commission to its completion. 
However, we can estimate that 1000 menavlia would take approximately 5816.7 
hours to complete. If 100 smiths worked 10 hours per day, this might take 
approximately 5.8 days to complete. Alternatively, it might take 1000 blacksmiths just 
5.8 hours. These figures do not include the time required to distribute information to 
the chosen thematic blacksmiths or transport the finished equipment to a central 
location or provincial rallying point. 

Another passage that may prove significant in determining the production 
capabilities of the themes comes from the same passage in which several other orders 
are noted. ^? Thessaloniki, Nikopolis, and the themes of Hellas and the Peloponnese 
each undertook the production of 200,000 arrows and 3000 menavlia. As a total sum, 
this would be 800,000 arrows and 12,000 menavlia, a significant quantity of 
equipment. To produce 800,000 arrowheads would have required approximately 
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430,667 labour hours. One thousand blacksmiths would require approximately 43 days 
to complete this batch. If we assume that each theme was contributing a quarter of the 
labour required concurrently, then the process would take only 10.75 days. To 
produce 12,000 menavlia would have taken 69,800 hours. This would take 1000 
blacksmiths 6.98 days to complete, or 1.75 days if manufactured concurrently. In the 
case of arrowheads, I believe this number is once again inflated, a result of the manner 
in which the information was presented during the interviews. If barsmithing and 
finishing both occurred concurrently, then a much lower number could be expected. 
However, this does not account for the production of arrow-shafts and fletching, 
which may have represented a larger time investment than the arrowhead itself. 


Equipment transportation 

There are a multitude of reasons why Thessaloniki, Nikopolis, and the themes of Hellas 
and the Peloponnese may have been chosen as production zones, i.e. pre-existing 
production infrastructure, reliable transport routes, or access to raw materials. It is 
likewise possible that equipment was manufactured in areas occupied by larger thematic 
military populations, able to transport equipment when marching for campaign. Text B 
of Haldon’s Three Treatises dating to the tenth century details a system in which the 
strategoi were responsible for assembling the equipment required for an expedition 
(although other officials are sometimes mentioned in this role).? The aplekta, managed 
by the protonotarioi, were used as storage centres for amassing equipment and supplies 
along the expeditionary route.*? When an army passed through the designated region, 
the equipment could be picked up and carried by the soldiers and their baggage train. 
Alternatively, thematic units may have visited local aplekta and gathered supplies and 
equipment before heading to an expeditionary meeting point that was, in the case of the 
949 campaign, probably Constantinople.*! It is likely that the preparations for each 
campaign played out in a slightly different manner, and thematic production zones were 
chosen at least partially based upon their access to reliable transportation. 

It is unclear who was in charge of localized transportation from the producing 
workshop to the aplekta. It is possible that this was carried out under the jurisdiction 
of state officials (possibly the krites in the example regarding the Hellas theme). If the 
transport of equipment was overseen by the workshops producing it, the state was 
largely relieved of this burden. Was the state then involved in providing the equipment 
necessary for transport, such as wagons and beasts of burden to pull them? 
Alternatively, did the state only select those workshops with access to the necessary 
transportation equipment for the movement of armaments? Many of these factors 
remain unknown, although one can speculate that the state would have ensured it 
maintained favourable circumstances. 


39 Porphyrogennetos, Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, ed. J. F. Haldon (Vienna 1990) 85. 
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Some interesting comparisons can be drawn, based on the timeframes presented in 
Tables 5 and 6, between labour requirements for equipment production and 
time-spent itinerant. Regarding the expedition to Crete in 949, De Ceremoniis does 
not explicitly state where the majority of the equipment was produced. To illustrate the 
difficulties involved in equipment transport, the aforementioned passage from chapter 
44 of De Ceremoniis, regarding the 911 expedition, will be used. The text states that a 
production order of 1000 menavlia was sent to the krites of the Hellas theme. The 
passage continues, confirming that the initial 1000 had been completed and another 
1000 were required.*” We will assume that the ultimate destination of the equipment 
produced in Hellas was Constantinople. We will also assume that the aplekton used to 
aggregate the equipment was located in or near Larissa — a city somewhat centralized 
within Hellas (the passage states in regards to its destination, “wherever had been 
agreed”).*? It should be mentioned that there are no aplekta recorded for Hellas in the 
sources from the tenth century, although unspecified localized distribution centres 
must also have existed.** Regarding the 911 expedition, it is not definitively stated 
from where the expedition launched — as is the case with the 949 expedition — and it is 
certainly possible that the equipment was aggregated not in Constantinople, but 
elsewhere, or carried by thematic units to a rally-point closer to the theatre of battle. 
This example then is used only to provide some comparison of production and 
transportation timeframes. 

These figures will be compared using two methods. The first, utilizes ORBIS (http:/ 
orbis.stanford.edu) to create basic travel timeframes. The ORBIS calculations indicate 
that the transport time is greater by both ox-cart (752 kilometers at 12 km/day - 62.7 
days) and open sea (972 kilometers at 72 km/day = 13.5 days) from Larissa to 
Constantinople, than the overall production time for 1000 menavlia, produced by 100 
blacksmiths (5.8 days). In fact, the values produced through the interviews indicate 
that 10 blacksmiths could complete the order of 1000 menavlia in a similar amount of 
time — approximately 58 days — to that spent in transport. There are numerous factors 
that may affect this interpretation; the speed of completion was determined by the 
number of blacksmiths available to produce the equipment. The rate at which the 
animals moved was largely dependent on seasonal pasturage, road conditions, and 
topography. Travel was favourable by both open sea and road in the spring and 
summer months, when sailing conditions were more stable and access to pasturage 
was plentiful. This would reduce the need for pack animals to carry dry fodder, and 
thus increase the quantity of equipment that could be transported. 

The second method uses Haldon's figure of approximately 19-22 kilometres per day 
for the average travel rate of a unit composed of infantry and cavalry. A similar result is 
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produced using this metric and demonstrates once again that transportation time largely 
overshadows production time.^? The journey from Larissa to Constantinople might take 
a thematic unit anywhere from approximately 33.6-39.2 days. This is still significantly 
longer than the 5.8-day production speed of 100 smiths. I believe it is significant that 
in both of these instances the time spent in transport seems to largely overshadow the 
time spent in production and provides a lens into the statewide considerations 
necessary when organizing mass armament production and distribution. 


Observations on transportation methods 

The significant weight of ferrous arms in the large quantities described in the De 
Ceremoniis would have posed some logistical challenges for transportation. Although 
pack animals, such as mules and horses, were able to carry some equipment, they 
prove slow and inefficient in regard to rate of travel. Packing and unpacking the 
animals over long journeys would also have required significant effort. It is reasonable 
to suggest that wagons may have been the most efficient means of terrestrial transport, 
in terms of speed, quantity of equipment transported, and human exertion 
(unstrapping the wagon from the animal, as opposed to unpacking the animal’s load). 
Naval transport was undoubtedly the most effective means, although not without its 
own limitations (i.e. danger of winter travel, access to ports). 

Based upon personal experimentation, a figure of 1kg for a spathion seems a 
reasonable estimate. With that figure in mind, one pack-mule might be able to carry 
85 spathia. If we assume that all 5000 spathia mentioned in the lists of the De 
Ceremoniis required transportation to some centralized distribution point, then 
approximately 59 pack-mules would be required to transport this load. 

The method of storing equipment while itinerant must also have been a consideration, 
and the morphology of some equipment would have made it difficult to transport. For 
instance, spears, swords, and arrows could be bundled and stacked fairly effectively and 
transported on a pack-mule, horse, or wagon. Caltrops, however, due to their four sharp 
tines, may have proved more difficult. A leather or textile sack would probably prove 
ineffective at holding caltrops as the tines were intended to pierce leather and flesh. A 
crate might be the best option for transporting such weapons. If so, how many caltrops 
could fit within one crate, and how many crates on a wagon? 

It is possible that the state alleviated the burden of transporting some items of equipment 
by centralizing their production. Those caltrops recorded in the De Ceremoniis represent one 
of the few instances where the initial production of equipment is explicitly referenced. The 
text seems to indicate that all 500,000 caltrops were to be produced within the imperial 
armamenton, probably located in Constantinople, rather than released from storage for 
the expedition. ć It may be that the difficulties of transporting caltrops meant that it was 
a more effective use of time and labour to produce them in a central location, rather than 


45 J.F. Haldon, Warfare, State and Society in the Byzantine World, 565-1204 (London 1999) 167. 
46 Porphyrogennetos, De Ceremoniis, II 44, 228-9. 
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order their production from thematic artisans. Rust must also have been a consideration over 
long journeys, and periods of extended storage. Iron objects, and particularly small iron 
objects such as caltrops or arrowheads, may have fused together with oxide in a matter of 
days if left exposed and untreated. ^" 

Ignoring the issue of morphology and assuming that a pack-mule was able to transport 
caltrops without problem, then some interesting figures can be produced. Utilizing Sim's 
figure of 18 g for a reproduction Roman caltrop,** then a pack-mule would have been 
able to carry a load of up to 4750 caltrops, a total weight of approximately 85 kg (the 
carrying capacity of a pack-mule minus its saddle, not accounting for dry fodder).^? This 
would mean that just over 100 pack-mules would be needed to transport a load of 
500,000 caltrops. These figures should be used only as simple guidelines to help 
understand the implications of transporting mass quantities of military equipment. 


Conclusions 


It has been the aim of this paper to begin to take steps towards better understanding arms 
production in the middle Byzantine period. My aim was to highlight an area of scholarship 
that has been neglected and create some interest in pursuing the topic further. In addition, 
some significant information can be drawn from the current research that helps to advance 
our understanding of military logistics in the tenth-century Byzantine Empire. The first 
deals with the production time of various pieces of equipment. These figures not only 
served as the basis for the current examination but can also be used as ballpark estimates 
for a variety of different historical settings. This includes the contemporary Arabs, 
Vikings, Avars, and Western European cultures. The second deals with thematic 
production capabilities. Although there is still much to learn about how the arms 
manufacturing industry operated and how it was administered, we can now begin to 
discuss the production capabilities of the themes, and the number of blacksmiths that 
may have been utilized by the state. Finally, we can begin to compare the time 
requirements of equipment manufacture to those of equipment transportation and form 
reasonable conclusions on expeditionary preparations and considerations. 

There are certainly limitations to the present methodology. Without fully 
understanding workshop organization, manufacturing techniques, state administration 
of arms production, and the size of the imperial and thematic workshops, any 
conclusions are based upon logical assumptions rather than specific evidence. 
Regardless, the value of examining these unknowns is not diminished. 


47 Sim, Roman Iron, 65-6. 
48 Sim, Roman Iron, 68. 
49 Haldon, Warfare, 167-9. 
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Despite its price, this volume deserves to be on the shelves of all who are seriously 
interested in the development of British-Greek cultural and political relations. 
No doubt, post-war conditions were unique and cannot be repeated. But British 
philhellenes and Greek anglophiles are always on the look-out for the next renaissance 
in relations. Perhaps the miseries of Brexit will provide motive, if not opportunity. 


John Kittmer 
London 


Nicolas Argenti, Remembering Absence: the Sense of Life in Island Greece Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2019. Pp. 352. 
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Having carried out doctoral research in the kingdom of Oku in Cameroon in the early 
1990s, initially on the relationship between material culture and political systems, 
Nicolas Argenti later realized that it had shown him ‘an embodied past in the absence 
of discursive history’ (7). As a result, he decided to visit the Aegean island of Chios, 
his father's family’s place of origin. Local people used the word ‘return’ for his visits — 
on a number of occasions between 2010 and 2015 — although he had never previously 
been there. Nicolas had grown up as a member of the Chiot diaspora with a 
jigsaw-like knowledge of the family's past. During his visits, he found the family 
surname everywhere he went on the island on plaques and monuments (his 
great-uncle, Philip Argenti, is well-known for writing about the history and folklore of 
the island). Indeed, Nicolas had the experience of seeing his very own name (because 
of Greek traditions of naming after relatives), and those of other living family 
members, represented in inscriptions recording the five-generations-earlier execution of 
these men following the events he had come to investigate — the ‘massacres’ of 1822. 
These had occurred at the time of the Greek war of Independence, when Chios was 
reluctant to rise up against the island's Ottoman authorities. The Chiots thought of 
themselves not as ‘Greek’ but as ‘Romioi’ (citizens of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
Byzantines) and had established close ties with the Sublime Porte. Indeed, the mastic 
groves on the island (one of the sources of its great wealth) were a holding of the 
Sultan's mother. However, a flotilla from the island of Samos encouraged a rebellion. 
As a result, an Ottoman fleet engaged in a punitive expedition and 68 (some sources 
say more) heads of families, who had been imprisoned as hostages for the islanders' 
good behaviour, were hanged. These included the author's four-times 
great-grandfather and other relatives. In the six months that followed, nine-tenths of 
the island’s population of 120,000 were killed or sold into slavery, and many other 
Chiots left. Over the next one hundred and fifty years or so, the island experienced 
other forced departures resulting from natural disasters and from political events, and 
also forced arrivals (the Asia Minor refugees of 1922/23), the Occupation, and the 
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consequent famine during the Second World War, when many of the 1922 refugees went 
by boat back to Turkey. The events of the Civil War, and the Colonels’ Junta, also 
impacted on islanders’ lives. 

However, the initial research topic, focussing on memory, was overtaken by events, 
particularly the Greek sovereign debt crisis (although the research was over by the time 
of the refugee crossings into the Aegean), and Argenti soon became involved with 
theorizing the interconnections between memory, history, time and contemporary 
events deeply intermingled with a co-present past. The present, the sense of life on the 
island, began to be understood as an experience of the co-presence, the simultaneity, of 
all these instances of loss, change, deprivation, oppression, heroism and antagonism. 
The parallels here are not only with the Christian Orthodox doctrine that each occasion 
of the Liturgy is the same (not simply a re-enactment) as the original Last Supper which 
Jesus shared with his disciples, and as a reconstitution of the life of Christ, culminating 
in the Resurrection, existing together with all the other occasions on which the Liturgy 
has been performed. These parallels are also with, for example, Indigenous Australian 
views of the rituals of the Dreamtime as simultaneous with the original event which 
created features of the landscape. So, although Argenti uses the term ‘Aegean temporality’ 
for these ideas of events in so-called linear, historical, time, as pressing on, or rather fused 
with, contemporary life, as if on a folded piece of cloth (an image also used by Daniel 
Knight, History, Time, and Economic Crisis in Central Greece, Palgrave Macmillan: 
New York/ Basingstoke 2015), such experiences of the past blended and co-existing with 
the present have a ‘family resemblance’ (271) with those in other cultures. Earlier (page 
35) he uses the term ‘post-Ottoman topology’ for ‘this destruction and reconstruction of 
chronological time itself — a form of historical simultaneity’. 

The experience of the research on Chios has obviously had a profound impact on 
Argenti, particularly evidenced by the poetic language of some his descriptions and of 
his theorizing on multiple and non-linear chronologies. On the occasion of the 
enthronement of a Chios-born bishop, the official investiture was slightly delayed by 
an event that Argenti and his research assistant (Catherine Paidoussi) were lucky 
enough to witness. The bishop went to the dungeon where the heads of the leading 
families had been imprisoned, and were hanged after the 1822 rebellion. After a short 
ceremony in the cell, the bishop waited to have a moment by himself, walked over and 
kissed the wall and crossed himself. As Argenti says, with that kiss, he felt as if a part 
of himself that had been missing ‘had suddenly been returned’ (10). ‘Returned’ is 
crucially significant to the argument of the book, the very final section of which has 
the sub-heading ‘The Eternal Return’ (269), calling to mind Eliade’s pronouncements 
on the fusing of the present with ‘mythical time’. 

Argenti's argument is developed in a series of chapters (3-8) which give accounts of 
interviews and conversations with local people. 

Eleftheria (Chapter 3) was interviewed twice, focussing on her personal memories of 
the Occupation and famine on Chios and on her current experiences. In both interviews, 
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her narratives on these particular topics were woven together with references to the 1822 
massacres, the plight of the refugees from Smyrna in 1922, and the current sovereign debt 
crisis. She also recounted her female relatives’ prophetic dreams (of family deaths) which 
lead Argenti to speculate about dreams, song, symbolism, and the role of trauma, 
long-term collective memories of violence, as ‘active forms of social and political 
engagement in contemporary society’ (88). 

Fotis (spelt ‘Photis’ on page 270), the builder — and now destroyer (because of EU 
directives against over-fishing) — of wooden boats (Chapter 4), talked of the living 
conditions in the old fortress, the Kastro (where Argenti had seen the bishop kiss the 
cell wall) where he had grown up, the child of Asia Minor refugees of 1922. Empty 
paraffin tins and pots of marigolds reminded them of their ‘homeland’ (Asia Minor). 
Talking with Fotis about his training as a boat-builder, Argenti then recounts Fotis's 
experience of ‘slaughtering’ the wooden fishing boats and hearing them cry out and 
groan as he sawed through them. Fotis described the EU's directive as ‘a crime against 
memory', the memory of the communal life and the collective memory of the Asia 
Minor community. The two then went on to talk to an official in the fisheries 
department about the rationale for destroying the boats. As it turned out, the official 
talked at them, prevented any conversation or discussion, and provided a classic 
example of ‘the social production of indifference’ (114). 

In Chapter 5, the focus is on the ruined village of Anavatos, a medieval fortress on a 
five-hundred metre cliff. Aristea is the sole inhabitant of the ‘new’ village, built when the old 
village was declared a national monument, and ‘the archaeologists’ turned ‘a living village’ 
into a ‘dead monument’ (142). In this place, one of the last pupils of the Orthodox seminary 
at Halki (closed in 1971), Andreas Axiotakis, founder of ‘Pharos’ (‘Lighthouse’) the society 
of Asia Minor refugees in Chios, had instituted a commemorative occasion. This centred on 
an event which may or may not have actually taken place in 1822. Aristea had never heard 
her parents, grandparents or any of the villagers mention it, and Axiotakis did not talk to 
residents but only to the village priest in researching his book about Anavatos ( published in 
1976). Rather than submit to the Ottoman forces laying siege to the village, the story goes 
that women and children jumped off the cliff in a collective suicide, and are regarded as 
martyrs. But what the commemoration centres on is not this, argues Argenti, but the 
loss of the places in Asia Minor that the refugees and their descendants mourn and 
which the ruins embody. Young women in the traditional dress of those villages of 
origin walk around the ruins of Anavatos, scattering flower petals in memory of the 
martyrs, and both religious and political ceremonials take place. Axiotakis was 
pressuring for the event to become a national political ceremony but died before this 
aim could be achieved. However, Aristea's memory is not of Asia Minor, but of this 
village itself, when it was full of life (until a Junta decree closing schools with fewer than 
fifty pupils brought about its abandonment). She is pleased that Axiotakis has brought 
the commemoration, and so many people, to the village; her antagonism is with 
the archaeologists who want to turn the village into a monument. Her presence there 
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(‘an embodied testament’) ensures that the village cannot be seen as an abandoned ruin, a 
monument, but as still a living village. 

Paired with the previous chapter is Chapter 6, about celebrations in the ruins of 
Kidianta, a shepherds’ hillside hamlet. Here, in February every year, the left-wing 
resistance fighters of the island are commemorated. Because of the left-right conflict 
following WWII, which would have created enormous problems in celebrating the end 
of a war which then turned into a Civil War, Greece commemorates the outbreak of 
the war — 28 October, 1941, Okhi (‘No’) Day - when German and Italian troops were 
denied free entry to Greece, and then invaded. So, on Chios, in an almost deserted 
village, the island’s left-wing organizations commemorate those who were killed on the 
island during the Civil War. Police came to the village in January 1948, on the day of 
a wedding, to arrest three brothers known to be in the resistance; a policeman was 
shot, one of the brothers was killed, the other two were captured, and after a trial, 
allowed to choose which of them would be punished for the policeman’s death. The 
elder, unmarried, brother was executed, the other was exiled to the prison island of 
Makronisos. The schoolmaster left soon after and was not replaced, and gradually the 
village depopulated. 

Argenti’s informants in this chapter are Nikos (spelt ‘Nicos’ on page 159), who came 
with his parents to Chios in 1922 when two months old, and Giorgos, who grew up in the 
hamlet. Nikos’s story is of escaping to the Turkish coast from Chios when the Germans 
occupied the island, and of eventually serving with the Allied forces, and then being 
interned, eventually returning to Chios after five years. Because of his association with 
left-wing resistance fighters, Nikos was blacklisted and suffered discrimination for the 
next three decades. For him, current conditions replicate those prior to the Civil War. 
Giorgos, who had lived in the village as a boy, and witnessed the events of the 
shootings, walks there every day, and without a priest willing to conduct services, has 
instituted the custom whereby the former villagers decorate the epitafios (the bier of 
Christ) with flowers, as is customary, and process around the church, holding the Good 
Friday service without a priest. Tending to their olive trees in this area, and thus keeping 
it ‘alive’, they also process around the church on the saint’s day of the church. Here, 
popular and informal collective memory, ‘atemporal recursions of lived remembrance’ 
(176), survive and are reinforced, uninvolved in official state history and commemoration. 

Chapter 7 gives a more-or-less verbatim transcript of an interview with Mariam, the 
91 year old Abbess of Nea Moni, an ‘exemplar...of Aegean temporality’, which Argenti 
defines as a ‘collective sense emergent across time and space’... an ‘achronological, 
extratemporal time’...‘outside the dominant discourse of linear historical progression’ 
(179). In elucidating this phrase (‘Aegean temporality’), Argenti provides an insight for 
the reader, whom he directly addresses, into the wording of the book’s subtitle: ‘the 
sense of life... To summarise: Aegean temporality is a collective sense, the sense of 
time, and time, as Paul Claudel stated, is the sense of life: sense denoting meaning, 
direction, sensation and all the bodily senses (179). 
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To return to Abbess Mariam; the monastery, now a convent, has precious icons and 
beautiful mosaics and is said to have been ‘second only to the Aghia Sophia’ in this 
respect. Abbess Mariam, originally from Lesvos, joined the convent at Nea Moni in 
1959, aged 37. At the age of 80 she began to experience and to interpret divine 
visions, with saints and angels appearing to her, and people started coming to see her 
for healing or divine intervention. She also saw visions of the victims of the massacres 
of 1822. Argenti discusses what might be termed a ‘rationalist’ explanation for these 
visions, or visual hallucinations, of figures in baroque and oriental clothes seen to be 
glowing and brilliant. This ‘medical’ explanation, which reduces the visions of hermits 
and anchorites and those subject to sensory deprivation to ‘mere hallucinations’ (201), 
is now known as Charles Bonnet Syndrome, usually affecting elderly people suffering 
from macular degeneration. The Abbess connects her visions to the life of Christ, to 
events on Chios, and to events in Greece and questions why these visions came to her 
in these particular circumstances, especially the sovereign debt crisis. Her answer 
appears to be that her visions provide a critique of the crisis from the perspective of 
ecstatic religious experience (191). 

In Chapter 8, Argenti’s informants are a number of men involved in the ‘rocket wars’ 
of Vrontados. In this place, groups of men and boys attached respectively to churches on 
the northern and southern sides of the town, separated by a ravine, bombard the 
‘opposing’ church with a continuous hail of rockets on the evening of Easter (Holy 
Saturday). Teams of close friends and their sons spend months making hundreds, if 
not thousands, of rockets. An estimate of the number used one Easter is 170,000 
(218). Both the making of the rockets, using gunpowder, and their launching, is 
fraught with danger and there have been severe injuries and deaths. Although the event 
is officially illegal, the local police ‘co-operate’ by closing roads to traffic, and firemen 
stand ready because of the danger of brush fires. This chapter has many resonances 
with, and refers to, Sutton’s work on the dynamite throwing at Easter on the island of 
Kalymnos. The parallels between the Chiots’ rocket wars and the Kalymnians’ 
dynamiting refer to the feelings of intense and passionate involvement (kapsoura) in 
the event, and the close association between Resurrection (Anastasi) and the Greek 
Revolution (Epanastasi) are very striking. Argenti’s argument is that the two sides are 
not ‘warring’ against each other, but that both are united in opposing the former 
Ottoman overlords (and also the current Greek state), in a profoundly Christian 
Orthodox celebration. The chapter contains not only Argenti’s account of the 
occasions on which he witnessed the ‘rocket war’ but also passages from his fieldnotes 
of the event in 2012 and 2014. His descriptions are vivid (there are also photographs) 
and many of the threads and themes of previous chapters begin to reinforce each other. 

It is not until the final chapter (Chapter 9) of the book that the source of its main title 
is revealed (the sub-title was elucidated in Chapter 7) and the argument brought to a 
conclusion. However, in the first part, Argenti describes a blind fisherman (whose 
name is not given) who continues to sail his small boat from one of the little harbour 
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villages on the eastern coast of Chios so as to fish near the western tip of the Anatolian 
coast, repeating each day the trips of his boyhood before the occasion when a mine, 
left by the retreating Germans, took his sight. For him on these fishing trips there was 
no light, no time, and he found his way back to harbour by recognising smells and 
sounds and the feel of the waves and the current — remembered from his boyhood. For 
him there is ‘remembrance within and aging without’ (Benjamin writing about Proust, 
quoted 252), that is, for the blind fisherman there are different times. The final section 
of the chapter continues the discussion of the combining of objectivist models of 
chronological time and non-linear, subjective formulations, of ‘multitemporality’, lived 
experience which highlights ‘the transformations and juxtapositions that collective 
memory fashions out of chronologically different periods’ (259). 

In his 1899 poem ‘Candles’, Cavafy describes days which have passed and those still 
to come, as a line of candles, some already burnt out, some still lit. These are days in 
chronological time, and yet the poem can be read in another way: Argenti, drawing on 
Mackridge, and other Cavafy poems, aligns it with his discussion of 'Aegean 
temporality’. The lost past, and memories of those we have loved, link us to them, they 
are not ‘absent’ but have a ‘ghostly presence’. All of the candles, extinguished and still 
shining, are there together: ‘all of the narrator's days, and ultimately all of time’ is 
brought ‘into co-presence’ (261). Thus, ‘remembered absence may not be absence after 
all, but a kind of presence' (260). The poem contains different times: chronological 
time and non-chronological time, the multi-temporality with which the whole book 
has been dealing, and which its main title encapsulates. 

I have learned a great deal from this book, not least about the history of Chios. I 
particularly enjoyed the accounts of interviews and conversations with informants and 
others, and the vivid passages from fieldnotes and diary entries. Argenti seems to be 
writing in some places for a reader, and in others is working out his own thoughts for 
himself in his own highly allusive language, on the issues of types of time, drawing on 
the work of other researchers (particularly Knight), and on the insights of 
philosophers and theoreticians. He has not been well served by proof-readers and 
copy-editors, who have failed to notice a number of ‘typos’ (for example ‘canon’ for 
‘cannon’, page 215) and of very obscure wordings (‘Macondo’ ‘Trapalanda’, ‘aporetic 
silence’, ‘veridical hallucinations’, ‘a succedaneum of the preceding period’, ‘the aorism 
of the poem’) and passages which may distract a reader. One example, early on, 
compares his relatives of the Chiot diaspora, baffled by the passage of time since their 
leaving the island, with ‘a moribund cetacean, having reached the nadir of its doomed 
antediluvian lineage ..... [dimly perceiving] the passing sheets of rain on the noisy 
surface of the tenebrous Cimmerian void’ (6). Such stylistic features should not be 
allowed to detract from the contribution of this book. 


Margaret Kenna 
Swansea 
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Unlike many of his contemporary Westerners, Liudprand of Cremona was proficient in 
Greek. His writings are full of Greek words and expressions, both written in Greek letters 
and transliterated into Latin. This note discusses an apparently corrupt passage in 
Liudprand’s narrative of his embassy to Constantinople in 968, the Relatio de 
legatione Constantinopolitana, and reviews conjectures proposed by editors of the 
text. A non-invasive solution to the problem is presented that takes both the textual 
tradition of the Relatio and Liudprand’s use of Greek into account. 


Keywords: Liudprand of Cremona; knowledge of Greek in the Latin West; Latin and 
Greek philology; Byzantine history 


On 4 June 968, Liudprand of Cremona arrived in Constantinople on an embassy to the 
Byzantine Emperor Nikephorus Phokas. His mission, undertaken on behalf of the Holy 
Roman Emperor Otto the Great, was to ask Nikephorus for the hand of Anna 
Porphyrogenita, daughter of the former Eastern Roman Emperor Romanus II, for his 
son, the younger Otto (afterwards Otto II). As Liudprand narrates in the account of 
his embassy, the Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, from the beginning the 
mission was a disaster. The house he was confined to neither kept the cool inside nor 
shielded its inhabitants from the heat. It was remotely placed, and guards were posted 
outside of it, who stopped Liudprand and his retinue from going out, and others from 
coming in. This calamitous confinement was aggravated by the fact that the wine of 
the Greeks was undrinkable, mixed as it was with resin, tar, and plaster. Furthermore, 
there was practically no water to drink.! To these travails, another was soon added: 


1  Liutprandus Cremonensis, Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, 1, 9720, ed. P. Chiesa, Liudprandi 
Cremonensis Antapodosis, Homelia paschalis, Historia Ottonis, Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, 
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‘Huic magno vae, vae aliud appositum est: homo TsciliorumT custos, qui cotidianos 
sumptus praeberet, cui similem si requiras, non terra, sed infernus forsan dabit.’ 
(‘To this great woe another woe was added: a guardian TsciliorumT, who oversaw the 
daily consumption, whose likeness, if you look for it, will be found not on earth but 
rather in hell?).? Thus prints Paolo Chiesa, the most recent in a long line of scholars 
charged with editing the Latin text: the obeli placed around the word ‘sciliorum’ signal 
a locus desperatus. Indeed, it appears that no scholar or critic who has edited or 
studied the text has been able satisfactorily to make sense of the word: there is no 
Latin word ‘scilius’ or ‘scilium’ of which ‘sciliorum’ could be the genitive plural, and 
the passage seems undoubtedly to be corrupt. 

This note will first review the conjectures proposed by scholars to emend the passage, 
and then propose a solution to the problem. Before doing this, however, it will be 
necessary to review briefly the textual tradition of Liudprand's Relatio. There is none. 
No manuscript of the Relatio has survived.? Our only source for the text is the printed 
edition by Henricus Canisius of Ingolstadt (Hendrik de Hondt, ‘The Dog’, a nephew 
of St Peter Canisius) published in 1600.* According to Canisius’ preface, the edition is 
based on the transcription of a manuscript kept in the library of the cathedral of Trier. 
This transcription was made by Christopher Brouwer, a priest of the Society of Jesus 
and an ardent antiquarian. Brouwer sent his transcription to a friend, Marcus Welser, 
who brought it to Canisius’ attention.” The Trier manuscript is now lost, and 
Canisius’ print of Brouwer’s transcription remains the oldest extant version of the text 
and forms the basis of all subsequent editions. 

Although the manuscript upon which Canisius’ edition is based is lost, judging by 
other texts that he printed and whose base manuscript survives, the editio princeps is 
likely to be a faithful reproduction of the Trier manuscript.° For some passages, 
however, which may have been corrupt already in the Trier manuscript or in 


Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaeualis 156 (Turnhout 1998) 186-218, 187: ‘Pridie Nonas Iunii 
Constantinopolim venimus, et ad contumeliam vestram turpiter suscepti, graviter turpiterque sumus 
tractate. Palatio quidem satis magno et aperto, quod nec frigus arceret, sicut nec calorem repelleret, inclusi 
sumus; armati milites appositi sunt custodes, qui meis omnibus exitum, ceteris prohiberent ingressum. 
Domus ipsa solis nobis inclusis pervia, a palatio adeo sequestrata, ut eo nobis non equitantibus, sed 
ambulantibus, anhelitus truncaretur. Accessit ad calamitatem nostram quod Grecorum vinum ob picis, 
taedae, gypsi commixtionem nobis impotabile fuit; domus ipsa erat inaquosa, nec sitim saltem aqua 
extinguere quivimus, quam data pecunia emeremus. 

2  Liutprandus, Relatio 1, 21-3, ed. Chiesa, Liudprandi Cremonensis, 187. Unless otherwise mentioned, 
references to the Relatio are to Chiesa's edition. Translations are my own. 

3 See the introduction to Chiesa, Liudprandi Cremonensis, LXXXVII-XC. 

4 H. Canisius (ed.), Chronicon Victoris episcopi Tunnunensis, Chronicon Ioannis Biclarensis, episcopi 
Gerundensis, Legatio Liutprandi episcopi Cremonensis, ad | Nicephorum | Pbocam | Graecorum 
Imperatorem, nomine Othonis Magni Imp. Augusti. Synodus Bauarica sub Tassilone Bavariae duce 
tempore Caroli Magni (Ingolstadt 1600) 79-125. 

5 Canisius, ‘Ad lectorem', Legatio Liutprandi, 73. 

6 See Chiesa, Liudprandi Cremonensis, LXXXVII. 
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Brouwer's transcription, Canisius proposed alternative readings which he printed in the 
margins. One such passage is the one above, which in Canisius’ text reads ‘homo, 
Sciliorum custos’, and receives the marginal note ‘al. Siciliorum’,’ implying that there 
is something wrong with the text as it stands, and that an alternative reading, alias or 
aliter, suggests that the guard may have been of Sicilian origin. 

Previous editors of the text have proposed various emendations to explain the 
contested passage. Pertz, in his 1839 MGH edition, cautiously prints ‘homo scili ... 
orum custos’ in the text, but in the apparatus presents his full conjecture, ‘homo 
scilicet nostrorum’, and suggests domorum as a potential misreading of nostrorum." In 
the text of his 1915 MGH edition, Becker repeats the ‘homo scili ... orum custos’ of 
his predecessor, but adds, in the apparatus, the abbreviations that could possibly have 
been misread by the scribes (for scilicet and nostrorum)? Bauer and Rau also print 
‘scili ... orum" but capitalize on the marginal suggestion of the editio princeps, and 
propose in a note that ‘Siciliorum’ should be read, indicating perhaps a ‘Befehlshaber 
einer ursprünglich aus Sizilien rekrutierten Truppe." Why Liudprand would have 
regarded it as an insult to be guarded by someone from this island is not explained. 
Koder, most recently, suggests that the corruption could be cured relatively easily by 
reading scolarum, and that the guard thus would have been a member of the oyoXaí 
stationed in the palace, which would yield the text, "Huic magno vae, vae aliud 
appositum est, homo scolarum, custos ...'!! Again, I do not know why being guarded 
by a man defined merely as being of or from the palace cohort would have been such 
a humiliation. At any rate, Chiesa accepted none of these conjectures and, as we 
have seen, despaired of the reading. Also Bougard, whose recently-published French 
translation contains a facing page Latin text, repeats Chiesa's obeli.'* This is 
surprising because Bougard, in a footnote, mentions the suggestion made by Immanuel 
Bekker buried in a note to his edition of Codinus Curopalates, De officialibus palatii 
Constantinopolitani'? that it could be the word ox0AXoc (‘dog’) that stands at the root 


7 Canisius, Legatio Liutprandi, 80. 

8 G. H. Pertz (ed.), Liudprandi Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, in Liudprandi opera, MGH SS III 
(Hannover 1839) 347. 

9  J.Becker (ed.), Relatio Liudprandi de legatione Constantinopolitana, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in 
usum scholarum ex Monumentis Germaniae Historicis. Liudprandi Opera (Hannover and Leipzig 1915) 176. 
10 A. Bauer and R. Rau (eds) ‘Quellen zur Geschichte der Sächsischen Kaiserzeit. Widukinds 
Sachsengeschichte, Adalberts Fortsetzung der Chronik Reginos, Liudprands Werke’, in Ausgewählte 
Quellen zur deutschen Geschichte des Mittelalters, Freiherr vom Stein-Gedachtnisausgabe VIII (Darmstadt 
1971) 525. 

11 J. Koder, ‘Liudprand von Cremona und die griechische Sprache’, in J. Koder and T. Weber, Liudprand 
von Cremona in Konstantinopel: Untersuchungen zum grieschichen Sprachsatz und zu realienkundlichen 
Aussagen in seinen Werken, Byzantina Vindobonensia 13 (Vienna 1980) 15-70, 36. 

12 F. Bougard (ed.), Liudprand de Crémone. Œuvres, Sources d'histoire médiévale 41 (Paris 2015) 366. 
13 I. Bekker (ed.), Codinus Curopalates, De officialibus palatii Constantinopolitani, Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn 1839) 269. 
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of the reading. Although he did not explore the full consequences of Liudprand’s use of 
the word, to my mind Bekker was on the right track. 

Contrary to previous critics, therefore, I do not think that there is anything wrong 
with the transmitted text and I would like to suggest that the problem may be solved if 
we only pay attention to Liudprand’s use of Greek. In Liudprand’s writings, alongside 
Greek words more or less correctly written in Greek characters, Latinized Greek words 
are a commonplace. The Relatio alone abounds with both proper transliterations such 
as kosmocrator for Koopoxpdtmp (12.210 and 17.271), parakinumenos (15.247), 
which is slightly off for mapaxoumpevoc (‘night-nurse’), and distorted ones such as 
porniogenitum (12.205), a hybrid form construed from Greek mopvsía ‘fornication’, 
and Latin genitus ‘born’, and porphyrogeniti and porphyrogenita (15.253), ‘born of 
the purple’, modelled presumably on such a proper Greek word as zopqvpogópog 
(‘purple-wearing’). 

In light of this, sciliorum need not be a misreading for something else but appears 
rather to be a Latinization of the Byzantine Greek word for dog, ckóAoc, or, even more 
likely, its neuter form, ckuA(ov, both derived from Ancient Greek oxtAaé. This was 
transliterated, by Liudprand or his scribes, into Latin as scilium and used in the text in 
its genitive plural form, making the man in the passage a ‘guardian of dogs’, or 
*dog-watcher'. Perhaps even more likely, sciliorum could be a hybrid Greco-Latin 
form, skili-orum, ‘dog-faced’.'* If the former is right, assigning a watchman of canines 
to provide food supplies to an imperial ambassador's house would obviously add to 
the insults already listed by Liudprand and make a good fit at this point in the 
narrative. Even more so, perhaps, if the latter is correct and the guard had the face of a 
dog. This is also suggested by the immediately following statement: ‘cui similem si 
requiras, non terra, sed infernus forsan dabit? Liudprand's observation that the 
guard, with the face of a dog, seemed to issue from hell rather than from earth, carries 
with it the allusion to Kerberos, the watch-dog of the underworld. Such a coinage and 
word-play would not be unfamiliar to Liudprand's usual practice. The Greek word for 
dog, furthermore, oxóXoc or okvAÍov, is not incidentally connected with XKbAAa, the 
notorious sea-monster. Moreover, just like Skylla, barking like a dog from her cavern 
in the Straits of Sicily, vexed (ok0AXo) passing sailors, so Liudprand's dog-faced 
watchman, in the immeditely-following section, makes life a living hell for his guests: 
‘is enim, quidquid calamitatis, quicquid rapinae, quicquid dispendii, quicquid luctus, 
quicquid miseriae excogitare potuit, quasi torrens inundans in nos effudit. Nec in 
centum viginti diebus una saltem praeteriit, quae non gemitus nobis praeberet et 
luctus.’ (‘for he poured out like a deluge over us every kind of mischief, plunder, 
affliction, and misery that he could think of. Not one single day in one hundred and 


twenty passed in which he did not serve us affliction and woe.’). 16 


14 Iam grateful to the anonymous reviewer for suggesting this alternative reading of the contested word. 
15 Liutprandus, Relatio 1, 22—3, ed. Chiesa, 187. 
16 Liutprandus, Relatio 1, 23—27, ed. Chiesa, 187. 
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This article examines the different editions of Dido Sotiriou’s first novel Oi vexpoi 
mepmévovv, whose first edition was published in 1959 and the definitive edition, one 
hundred pages shorter, in 1971, when the military junta ruled Greece and strict 
censorship was being exercised. The first edition depicts details of the resistance 
movement against the Axis powers, whereas this has been cut from the definitive 
edition, which ends just as Greece enters the war against Italy. It will be argued that 
the revisions, on the one hand, address criticisms of the first edition, in an attempt to 
improve the novel. On the other hand, the omission of descriptions of resistance 
against a tyrant (something the colonels resented, for fear of comparisons being drawn 
to their regime) and the shifting depiction of identities of two main characters, from 
one that is stable (1959 edition) to one that is subtly performative (1971 edition), also 
inform discussions of censorship and identity during the years of the military regime. 


Keywords: Dido Sotiriou; junta; censorship; identity 


In Greek literature of the twentieth century, it was fairly common for a later edition of a 
text to differ from its earlier edition. The works of Stratis Myrivilis are a key example of 
this: O Baotlyns o ApBavitne first appeared in the newspaper H [Tpwia in 1934, was 
published as part of his short-story collection To yalddio fiBlio in 1939 and 
re-published on its own in 1943. Each of the versions is different; Mario Vitti calls the 
first edition of 1934 a *npónAacpo'! of the final edition and understands the changes as 
the step-by-step process? of a writer going through drafts until he finds the formula he 


1 M. Vitti, JóczoAoyucij Aeitovpyía vic EhAnvicýs nOoypagiac (Athens 1980) 124-5. 

2 Vitti writes: ‘Avtéc tig em1dim€eic propoúpe va Tig ttüpakoAovOroovus Bua zpos Bńua oto répacua anró TH 
ypapń tov 1934 (kar 1939) otn ypaer tov 1943’ (op. cit., 120). For a discussion on the changes between 
editions, see op. cit., 97-125. Mackridge discusses Myrivilis’ H ¢ġwý £v tágw, which evolved into its final 
form from its early newspaper edition. It first appeared in the Lesvos weekly newspaper H Kaymáva in 
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desires and shapes his ideologies. Another example from a different writer is Dimitris 
Hatzis’ To téAog tc Luxprc uag xóAmgc, a collection of short stories first published in 
Romania in 1953. Several of the stories from the collection were republished in the 
journal Emi0ecpmorn téyvnç between 1958 and 1962, and the definitive edition was 
published in 1963. The final edition contains seven stories (as opposed to five in the 
first), and the stories themselves have been altered. Hero Hokwerda discusses the three 
versions of ‘O XiobAag o taurákoç’, one story of the collection, and traces how Hatzis’ 
ideological changes (‘eohoyuh [...] s&éA1En’) are evident through the three versions.? 
Both Vitti and Hokwerda, in their discussions of Myrivilis and Hatzis respectively, 
attribute the changes to the evolution of the writer's views and ideas and the evolution 
of the writer as a writer. Peter Mackridge states that, in many instances, writers of the 
Generation of the 1930s considered their writings as *épya ev npoó8o."^ 

In the present discussion, the author Dido Sotiriou and the different editions of her 
first novel Or vexpoi zepiu£vovv will be examined. The changes that were made between 
the first and the definitive edition can, in part, be attributed to her development as a 
writer, as some of the changes make the writing more effective by omitting redundant 
phrases or words. We can indeed understand Sotiriou's novel as a ‘work in progress’.° 
However, as the significant changes between editions were made during the years of 
the military junta, Sotiriou's case, on the other hand, informs discussions about the 
censorship laws and how writers attempted to overcome them. The omission of the 
resistance section suggests that the text was censored, most likely by Sotiriou herself, 
who was by 1971 well aware of the colonels’ rules and how they ‘curtailed mentions 
of torture, the secret police, paid informers, curfews, random arrests, or house 
searches,’ fearing associations that could be drawn between the Nazis and themselves.^ 
Further to this, the changes between the editions of Sotiriou's novel also reveal an 
evolving ideology about identity. The female characters in the first edition are less 
restrained, more outspoken and intelligent. In the definitive edition, most of these 
female characters have become stereotypes; they have been silenced, and those that do 
speak do so to the utter surprise of the male characters, who are the strong, 


1923-4 and was republished six times after that (1930, 1930/31, 1946, 1949, 1954, and 1955), with each 
edition from 1924 to 1930 to 1949 considerably expanded. Mackridge, *Azó xpion oe Kpion: n eXnvikr 
ueconoAepukr] Aoyoteyvío xot eueíc', in E. Koutrianou and E. Filokyprou (eds), Ma tı yopebovv ot voyéc uac 
taciedviac; Avacythosic Kat ayævíeç vov eldjvev Aoyoteyvov tov uecozoA&uoo (1918-1939) (Athens 2018) 24. 
3  H.Hokwerda, ‘To téhog tg jukpric Has tóng: Abo ypagéc’, Avrí 298 (1985) 33-9. 

4 Mackridge, 'Anó kpíon oe kpion’, 24. 

5  Tsakiri, in her biography of Sotiriou, mentions the changes between the editions, ascribing them to the 
author's attempt to improve the novel: Tia tv totopia, onpetmvovpe ótu, apxıká, to BIBAto siye exatd osAtosc 
n&piocótepec, yati éðtve yeyovota Kal anró trjv Avtiotaon. Exedy, óuoc, avtés Tapapdptavayv ty óujpynon, [...] 
n Aó atopdotos va tic KOwet.’ S. Tsakiri, 4100 Xtpíov: Aró tov Kyo tç Edéu oto Kapivi vov GA@VA [aC 
(Athens 1997) 219. For examples of some of the omissions of redundant phrases between editions, see 
E. Camatsos, The Female T in Modern Greek Prose Fiction, 1924-1962 (New York 2013) 217-18. 

6 G. Van Steen, Stage of Emergency: Theater and Public Performance under the Greek Military 
Dictatorship of 1967-1974 (Oxford 2015) 94. 
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patriarchal, military heroes responsible for the nation’s victories. A closer reading reveals 
the characters of the definitive edition to be partaking in a ‘performance’ of expected roles 
on a surface level, but a subtext can also be discerned. Thus identity has become 
something changeable, and performance has become the means through which censors 
are ‘tricked’, showing it to be a powerful tool of expression and subversion.” 


The junta and censorship 


The military junta of 1967-74 initially enforced preventive censorship (1967-9), which was 
used as a ‘control mechanism before publication or production takes place’. The colonels, 
in this initial phase of ‘Aoyoxptoia’, issued strict rules about what was and was not allowed 
to be published, asking authors or publishers to submit their works to the censorship office 
for approval. Some writers published during this period, some chose to remain silent, while 
others published their works abroad.’ Many writers with left-wing backgrounds chose the 
path of dignified silence, what became known as the ‘authors’ silence’; however, refusing to 
publish also meant not being able to protest against the regime.'° In 1969, the colonels 
replaced the preventive censorship law with a New Press Law, which came into effect on 
1 January 1970, and which required editors, publishers and authors to bring their own 
work into line with the ‘Revolution of 21 April’.'’ This appeared to be a relaxation of 
the initial censorship, but the new law ‘proved to be a mere token liberalization of the 
earlier censorship legislation, and the freedom enjoyed after 1969 was but a relative 
one’.'* Writers broke the ‘authors’ silence’ in 1970 with their response to this press law, 
namely the volume Aexaoyta xeipeva, published by Nana Kallianesi at the publishing 
house Kedros which she and her husband had founded in 1954 and which had become 
the home for leftist writers and thinkers. Kallianesi was one of the progressive publishers 
who rose to the challenge of publishing politically charged material during the years of 
the junta, thereby helping to reclaim ‘the autonomy of the Greek publishing world". ? 
The title of the volume itself parodies the junta’s requirement that titles of texts must 
correspond to the content.'* This collection consists of poetry, short stories and essays, 
and contributors (most of whom belonged to the ‘conservative ranks''?) included 
Nikos Kasdaglis, Alexandros Argyriou, D. N. Maronitis, Lefteris Poulios, Stratis Tsirkas, 


7  Inher book Kassandra and the Censors: Greek Poetry since 1967 (New York 1998), 15, K. Van Dyck 
argues that two forms of literature emerged from the years of the junta, a representational one and a 
performative one. 

8 Van Steen, Stage, 107. 

9 R. Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature (Oxford 1999) 262-3. 

10 Van Steen, Stage, 101. 

11 Op. cit., 106-20. 

12 Op. cit., 118. 

13 Op. cit., 104. 

14 Op. cit., 103. 

15 Ibid. 
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Spyros Plaskovitis, and Thanasis Valtinos. The volume was prefaced by the poem ‘Ot yétec 
v én NixóAo? by George Seferis, which had been published in other languages but never in 
Greek.'® 

Dido Sotiriou was asked by Stratis Tsirkas to write a piece for this volume and she 
submitted the monologue ‘TloAiteia kcqQoAóAov, / which describes a man who, 
following an earthquake (Sotiriou’s metaphor for the junta) and the blinding/muting 
of an entire society, checks himself into a mental hospital and who, at the conclusion, 
*óvot£e juo. pa óAec TIC zóptec kat Bpéðnke čavá níco otn toń. It is a text that is bold, 
both in its thin disguise of the regime and in that it negatively describes the inertness of 
individuals in society and their failure to react or awaken. It is, however, no more 
daring than some of the other texts that were included. For example, Valtinos’ 
ʻO yówog is about a man who finds himself in a surreal hospital and, at the 


19 


conclusion, is in a full body cast which begins to suffocate him. ^ However, 


Alexandros Kotzias, one of the editors, refused to include Sotiriou's piece in the final 
volume, for reasons *'unknown'.?? Kallianesi's position on the inclusion of Sotiriou’s 
piece has not been recorded. Herein, we can discern an ambivalence surrounding 
Sotiriou, who had spent years as part of the Left, working as a journalist and as a 
spokesperson for women's rights," and had become the first female chief editor of the 
Communist Party newspaper Pidoondotns. Sotiriou was, however, expelled from the 
Party in 1947, following her return to Athens from Thessaloniki as a result of an 
illness.” Her novels were popular and widely read, as she had acquired the identity of 
a writer of the Asia Minor Disaster, especially following the publication of Matapéva 
yóuaxa. in 1962. This book was also praised by the Left and claimed as its own.?? At 


16 The prologue of Aekaoytóo xeiveva reads: ‘Kpivape vopirotó va npotégovpe TYNTIKG ota ou paç ke(pevo 
éva mopa Tov Lepépn, ónpootevpévo o£ éves YOPEG aá AVEKSOTO otn yAco04 TOD.” 

17 E. Pappa in D. Sotiriou, Gcazpo (Athens 1995) 10. 

18 Sotiriou, Ogatpo, 126. 

19 This text concludes with ‘Evowoa to otópa pov va yeuítet ad THY mYTH võapý páća tov yóyov. H yebon 
TOV SEV fjtav EVTEADS SLGEPESTH, OAAG siya kióXac apyicel va AopvKTI’: T. Valtinos in 4exaoyro Keipeva (Athens 
1970) 180. 

20 Tsakiri writes: ‘O AAé&avópoc Kotüóc apviiünke va tn couuxepu.ópeu" Tsakiri, 4ió60 X@tnpiov, 260. In the 
prologue to this publication, Pappa also mentions the unknown reasons for its not being included in the 
Aekaoyto keiueva (Pappa in Sotiriou, Ogazpo, 10). This offers an interesting area for further study, as what 
is omitted and silenced can provide insight into the mechanisms of censorship. 

21 In November 1945, Sotiriou, together with Chrysa Hatzivasileiou, attended the International Congress 
of Women, as members and representatives of EAM, the Communist-led National Liberation Front. See 
M. Poulos, ‘So that life may triumph: Communist feminism and Realpolitik in civil-war Greece’, Journal of 
Women’s History 29 (2017) 67. 

22 According to Tsakiri, 4166 Xa@rnpiov, 189, the charge against her was ‘EykatéAewn 06og06'. Tsakiri goes 
on to say that the allegation behind this charge was that Sotiriou had been afraid because she was not a worker 
but a member of the bourgeoisie. 

23 Sotiriou writes of an article she read in a newspaper in 1967: ‘H kópa eíónor tav óu fpéOnke poßepó 
VAIKO OTA ypapsia tov kóupatoc. Kot vt £Aeye avápieoa oe GAAG; Ott n Ado L@tnpiov éfyaAs éva opaíto BipAto, 
ta Maropéva youata Ka npére va rpoo0n0et (Sotiriou, quoted in Tsakiri, 4160 X@rnpiov, 248). 
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the beginning of the junta period in 1967, Sotiriou checked herself into a mental clinic for 
three weeks in order to avoid being arrested? (‘TMoArteia KapoddAwv’ is based upon this 
experience). One gets the sense that the military regime, while wanting to put Sotiriou 
into the category of ‘Left’, was unable to do so, due to her popularity as a writer who 
was herself a refugee from Asia Minor and who represented a chapter in Greek history 
(the Asia Minor Disaster) that united Greeks. At the same time, however, there was a 
need to censor her, or to keep her at a safe distance because of her associations with 
the Left.^? Did the other writers or editors of Eighteen Texts fear that she was too 
radical or that her writing pushed the limits and would lead to the censorship of the 
whole volume? While the answer may never be clear, it is important to note that 
Sotiriou’s first attempt to publish under the dictatorship was censored by the editors of 
the volume. Sotiriou’s piece was bold and explicit in its critique of the regime, allowing 
one to argue that in any subsequent attempts to publish, Sotiriou would take a 
different (and more subtle) approach in her challenge to the oppressors. 


Sotiriou, performance, and the different editions of Or vexpoi zepiuévovv 


Sotiriou wrote three texts during the early years of the junta period (1968-9): two plays, 
Tlepinétera, Siyws téAog, Frov nAavüt Pn óAa záve kaá’, and the aforementioned 
monologue, ‘Hoditsia xoqoAáAov'. These were published together many years after 
they were written, in 1995, in a volume entitled Oéazpo. Interestingly, the first two 
were the only plays she ever wrote. The fact that they were written during the early 
years of the junta, when censorship was at its most stringent, suggests this medium, the 
theatre, became, for Sotiriou, a way to express herself during these years.*° The 
rejection of her monologue for the volume of 1970 is also important in that it allows 
for the argument that Sotiriou had to find more subtle means to communicate her 
message to her readers. The revisions made to Or: vexpoi zepiuévoov, which mark her 
second attempt to publish during the years of the junta, are informed by this move 
towards theatricality and reveal characters who are role-playing on the surface. 

The first and second editions of O1 vexpoi zepiu£vovv were published in 1959 and 
1962. respectively. The first edition (a) was published in Athens by Kedros; there 


24 SeeTsakiri, op. cit., 46—51. Sotiriou's sister Elli Pappa did not escape this fate and spent most of the years 
of the junta in jail or in exile, leaving her son Nikos (the child of Nikos Belogiannis) in the care of Sotiriou and 
her husband Platon. 

25 None of Sotiriou's books were included in the list of banned books issued by the junta in 1971. See 
L. Axelos, Exdotixy dpactnpiotnta Kai Kivnon vov Wedv otnv Edddoa (Athens 2008) 167-73. 

26 Van Steen discusses the subversive role of theatre and performance during the junta years in both her 
article ‘The story of Ali Retzo: Brechtian theater in Greece under the military dictatorship’, Journal of 
Modern Greek Studies 31:1 (2013) and also her book Stage of Emergency. She writes that ‘Theater and 
performance became weapons for the rebellious younger generation to use when waging war against 
tyranny’ (Stage, 75) and argues that Greek theatre ‘assumed the role of fiction and offered itself up as a site 
of cultural and political renewal’ (24). 
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followed a second edition (b), published in Bucharest by Hodttixég koi AoyoteyviKéc 
exddoeic. The novel was also published in Romanian (1961) and Russian (1962). The 
two Greek editions are virtually the same, with a few minor changes,” and include 
events from the German occupation and the Greek resistance. The definitive edition 
appeared in 1971 and is a hundred pages shorter than the previous editions, 
concluding just as the Greeks enter the war against the Italians. This edition (c) was 
the second by Kedros and the third overall. All subsequent editions (photographic 
reprints of the 1971 edition) have been published by Kedros. 

The only references made to the revisions of O1 vexpoi zepiuévovv in Sotiriou's 
archives are the following: the proofs of the text exist until page 175, where the 
versions begin to differ; the later pages of the proofs for the third edition are missing 
and there is a handwritten note: ‘cd Oa ue n ovvéysia and osd. 171 “or dovAsiec tov 
Osiov Tiavyxov” xXx éws oer. 175 ... ka peté TH O&A 175 n oeAí(óa 170 4 171 kot ta 
OVUTANPOLATIKG yewpóypoqo. nov Oa siva to téAoc tov PiPAiov’.*® This is followed by a 
handwritten page labelled 171 and the words ‘to téħoc pipAíov' at the top.*” 
Furthermore, on a separate list of the publication history of the novel, the typed text 
for the third edition has a handwritten note in the margins which reads ‘exiong and tnv 
éxdoon avt dev ovumepiauBdvetor mAEo0v TO KEMEAGIO TNG kaxoync .?? It remains 
unclear if the revisions to the third edition were made so as to conform to the press 
law. As Gonda Van Steen notes in her work on the theatre and public performance 
under the military junta, plays which ‘featured uncanny historical parallels to the Nazi 
Occupation and Civil War [...] were banned or aborted in rehearsal';"! it is thus 
highly probable that Sotiriou chose to take out the sections of her novel featuring the 
Nazi occupation and the Greek resistance in order to avoid rejection of its publication 
in an act of self-censorship.? However, if this is the case, it is puzzling that Kedros 
continues to publish only photographic reprints of the 1971 edition and has never 


returned to or republished the first edition.?? 


27 For example, in the 1959 edition, Part 2, the chapter number 4 is skipped, so that chapter 3 is 
immediately followed by chapter 5; thus, in Part 2, the chapter numbers reach ‘18’ (this also occurs in the 
definitive Kedros edition). The chapter number ‘8’ too is skipped in edition (a). In the 1962 edition, these 
editorial errors have been corrected, and there are only 17 chapters to Part 2. Camatsos, The Female T, 216. 
28 EAIA, Sotiriou archives, Folder 12.1. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Op. cit., Folder 30.1. 

31 Van Steen, Stage, 94. Van Steen discusses two plays about the resistance that were banned, Gerasimos 
Stavrou’s Kadnvixta Mapyapita and Dimitris Hatzis’ Mapyapíra [epdixdpn. See Van Steen, Stage, 137. 

32 For a discussion on self-censorship and its long-ranging consequences, see Van Steen, Stage, 117. 

33 Ina discussion with current editors at Kedros, I was shown a copy of the novel (definitive 1971 edition) in 
which Sotiriou had made hand-written changes and given them to Kedros for a new edition of the novel. These 
changes by Sotiriou do not mention a return to the first edition, suggesting that Sotiriou herself preferred the 
definitive edition. Although discussions about a new edition have been undertaken (either to republish the first 
edition or to publish another edition with Sotiriou’s changes to the definitive edition), no decision about this 
has been made by Kedros at the time of publication of this article. 
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Reception of the first edition was favourable: 


Me 10 pvOtotd6pynua «Ot vexpoi nepiuévovv» THs Aios Xotrpíov, uxopobpue va 
noue YOPic vneppoArn OTL n veogAAnvikr] TECoypagia, eotóynog v'anoytriost 
EVO, EKTANYTUKG pio épyo, va TAOvTicEL u^ éva PiBAio, opóonuo kt agetnpia Laci, 
ya wma mEepiodo mo otabepyc avOnons. [...] siva éva ipAiío Babbtatys xt 
ayvotatys avOpowuc. Eva épyo s&aípetng mowtmtas mov ðev tui póvo THV 
OVYYPAPEA tov, AAG Kat KADOAUKTEPA tov &ávOponzo ka TH véa Aoyoteyvía pac. 4 


[...] To pigyóAo npooóv tov BifAioo ths L@Tpiov sivo nov ot &vOpomnoí THs Sev sivar 
avtpeikeha. Eyovv odpka, kókkoAo, kopóu koa vou. TaravtiCovtat uoa otnv 
tpopeph ótvr] TOV yeyovotwv.>? 


Ta yeyovota cov divovtar Ceotd, napactatıká pe GAO To Bápos tno mps touc 
npaypatkómrtaç. °° 


These and other reviews are positive." The only negative review of the novel, or more 
specifically, of the second part of the novel, was by Dimitris Raftopoulos, a literary 
critic whose opinion carried significant weight, who wrote: ‘Méca otg (óteg oshidEs 
vnópyei éva nepino puo8:01ópnpa K’ éva katackevacua eykepakó avonóoopo [...] 
TIoAd KoAdTEepa ða "tav ta npáyuata av n Aó Xotnpíou ékàeswe to pvhiotópnua tno 
otv npótn nepíoðo tg npocuytác otov ITepaiá. ?? Raftopoulos’ critique of the second 


half is harsh and unforgiving: ‘Ovte otnv exiikéotepr kpuikrj Sev unopeí v’ avtéčet avtd 


to pépoc tov fifAtov,? and he writes that he hopes the author learns her lesson and in 


the future avoids *806koAec cuv0£ceig. *? 


In all definitive editions of the novel, the back cover includes excerpts from both the 
aforementioned reviews by Levantas and Vrettakos (amongst others), despite the fact that 
they were written for what is essentially a different novel. Additionally, after the definitive 
edition was published, the left-wing writer Elli Alexiou praised the novel without 
referring to the changes made between editions.*! 


34 H. Levantas, To zepioóikó pac 7-8 (1959) 200-1. 

35 K. Porfyris, Avyń, 16 Jan. 1959. 

36 N. Vrettakos, Avečáptytoç Tózoc, 6 May 1959. 

37 For example, see the reviews: S. G., Axpdmodic, 19 Jan. 1959, D. Klaras, Bpoóvvij, 11 Feb. 1959, ʻO 
Eranistis’, Avečáptntoç Tózoc 10 Jan. 1959, and ‘O Vivliofilos’, lovaira, 21 Jan. 1959. 

38 D. Raftopoulos, ‘Aó Lotnpiov «Or vexpot mepytévovv»’, Exiüecpnuogn Téyvuc 52 (April 1959) 
225. T. Doulis also voices a similar criticism, but this was published in 1977, after the definitive edition 
appeared, and he does not mention the revisions: “The Dead Wait leaves the impression of being a 
*diptych", a long and interesting work that is really two novels.' Doulis, Disaster and Fiction: Modern 
Greek Fiction and the Asia Minor Disaster of 1922 (London 1977) 196-7. 

39 Raftopoulos, ‘A186 Xotnpíov', 224. 

40 Ibid. 

41 E. Alexiou, Picoozóotgc, 28 Feb. 1975, 4. 
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I have discussed in detail the differences between the editions of O1 vexpoi zepiuévoov 
elsewhere and related them to gender; in this essay, I would like to focus upon the 
characters of Zisis and Niovi, using the changes in the presentation of their characters 
between editions to show the shift towards a performative identity that pays lip-service 
to traditional gender roles allowed by the junta (physically strong men and quiet 
women who supported the men in their roles to bring glory to the nation)", while at 
the same time subverting them. 

In the first edition, the characters of Zisis and Niovi are fully developed (according to 
Raftopoulos, these two characters are idealized and didactic^^) and their roles in the 
resistance movement are central to the second part of the novel. Both are participants 
in the resistance, and after Zisis is taken to the Merlin Street prison, tortured and 
killed (a 301—3), Niovi retreats to the mountains to continue the fight. It should be 
noted that scenes of torture, oppression, and women who directly participated in the 
resistance are themes that the junta censored.^? 

The two editions (first and definitive) are identical until the first appearance of Zisis 
(a 177 and c 212). An initial look at the differences between editions reveals that Zisis, in 
the first edition, is a character whose central role in the novel is as a resistance fighter, with 
a background in Asia Minor, whose father was killed by the Turks. When he is first 
introduced, he describes himself as part of the community of refugees, using the *we' 
pronoun (‘O 1ózog o óikóg pag siva mia £60" (a 177)), something which Niovi notices: 
‘H Niófm zpóos£e pe katánànén exeivo to «susic»’ (a 179). Zisis is shy, soft-spoken, 
addressing his mother as ‘untépa’ (a 177), and he later expresses his love and feelings 
for Niovi explicitly (— X" ayanó! ms wiWbpioe «ot tg £668 TO TPHTO ayvó, EPOTIKO tov 
QU (a 196)). In the definitive edition, his background as an Asia Minor refugee is 
omitted, and, when he is introduced, he refers to his mother as ‘uávo’ and the narrator 
refers to her as ‘ypid’ (c 212). Having Zisis use the word ‘uávo’, instead of the more 
respectful ‘untépa’, makes him more aggressive (in the junta's beliefs, this meant more 
masculine) and less polite or sensitive. 

It is worth putting the two versions of the relevant passage side by side: 


"Evag véog nov (tav CamA@pévos o£ a ztoÀv0póva. koi PAIVOTAV AdLAMOPOS GTN 
ovGqtn01, ávoće ta áta tov kat sine ovyavó: 

— Mntépa dé cov eéńynoa noc npéngt va to nápeis anógaocn; O TOMOG o óc uac 
eiva ma £00. Ooo Cobue ue THV ovtanátn tov yuploLoOd zpokom,| de 0a 
Oobue. (a 176-7, my emphasis) 


42 Camatsos, The Female T’, 216-30. 

43 The junta’s ideology favoured God, the nation, and traditional family structures, and the colonels urged 
filmmakers, for example, to ‘keep to innocent, sentimental stories, preferably chaste romances ending in a 
church marriage’ (Van Steen, Stage, 116). 

44 Raftopoulos, ‘Aó Lwtnpiov’, 224-5. 

45 Van Steen, Stage, 94. 
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"Evag véoc mov tav čanriouévos oe ma TOAVOpdva xot d1GBaCE, £kAewse ta BiBàio 
TOV EMWEITIKG, ONKOONKE KOI LE KETO aðnuovia, sine OTN YPIG: 

— Maps uáva! Aev ta sitape yie Mopéc; Zéyaoé TOV TIA AVTOV TO YUPIOLLO, Va. 
"OVYGOEIC KAL OV Kt 0t GAAOL TOV O’ aKobve. (c 212) 


Another blatant change is the reversal of characteristics in the following description: 
‘O Zong 0a BáXet tv xoujtik Tov éEapon kt o L@tTHpys to euoptikó tov Satuovio’ (a 205) 
becomes ‘O Zńong 0a BáAei vo eumoptkó Tov ðaruóvio xoi o Xotüpng TNV zou TOV 
étapon? (c 231) in the definitive edition. This aligns with the dictators’ version of 
history, in which ‘Military leadership, muscle power, and victory are valorized over 
any intellectual or artistic achievements, ^^ thereby making Zisis into their type of 
hero, someone who is not interested in intellectual pursuits but rather in capitalist gain. 

Sotiriou's use of the word ‘emôswytwé (c 212) in the revised edition is something 
which upon a first reading might go unnoticed. Nevertheless, examined together with 
the changes in Niovi's character, the performative aspect of these revised characters 
becomes clear. In the first edition, Niovi immediately turns to Zisis: ‘Avt) | qpáon 
Kivnoe to Evdta@~épov tnc; Niófng Kı ápyioe ma Qonpr] coGton ue Tov óyvooto véo’ 
(a 177). In the definitive edition, Niovi turns instead to the narrator, Aliki, and 
whispers, ‘— Asv pov Aeg; Eniðsién kávet o veapóc; (c 212), and it is the father who 
engages in the initial discussion of politics with Zisis. Again, we see the use of the 
word ‘enideten’ with reference to Zisis, emphasizing that he is partaking in a display or 
show of sorts. Niovi is described as playing the expected role of a woman: ‘H Niófn 
épaAe ta yéMa. Oc topa dev siye mer AEEn. IIapáotatwe to KopitoóztovAo TOV AKOVEL Kat 
dev éyer wés tov oanóyeig (c 214). When she eventually joins the discussion after a 
period of silence, Zisis looks at her with surprise: ‘Aev to nepipeve noc keívo to aiuto 
LUKPOKGL@LEVO xopítoi uxopobos va "yet TETOLOD síðovc evouipépovta" (c 214). The word 
*éknÀAn& is used again a few paragraphs later: ‘H nopéuBaon tns tav ma x0A0 
£0yópiotn éxmAnEn ya to Zńonņ? (c 215). Zisis, in the definitive edition, expresses 
surprise at the intelligence of Niovi, who acts the way she is supposed to act (a small, 
quiet girl) and is, in fact, something else (an intelligent woman). These changes seem 
to bring the male-female characters into alignment with the junta's stereotypical 
images of males as the heroes and women in auxiliary roles, acting as ‘humble physical 
helpers [to the] soldiers engaged in real action.” However, these roles are only 
surface-level (thus appeasing the censors who were interested only in the obvious, 
superficial reading**), and a subtext can be discerned. Just after Zisis and Niovi meet, 
they engage in a conversation which is presented as a script. The narrator disappears 
and the text reads: 


46 Op. cit., 180. 
47 Op. cit., 178. 
48 Op. cit., 157. 
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Niófmn: Xoyvà avapatiépat uio kt eiva oxétyn azá n avecaptynoia pas [...] 
Znons: Koi Ptavovve kat o£ AMOKAELOLOVS kat KATOYES kt EULOvALES Eptdec! [...] 
Niópn: ZxAafáxia aç Géve, de yopaet augiBoria. 

Zions: Koi óogG qopég dev ac Dpíakovve ApPKETA DAAKODLODS, LAC TAPAGLPOLVE 
TEAEDIYPAVA KAL EKPOPIOTIKES O1AKOIVOCEIC. (c 216, my emphasis) 


Before and after this section, dialogue between the characters is in its standard format, 
with the use of a dash to introduce the speaker. In the above passage, however, Niovi 
and Zisis are characters in a play, with their names followed by a colon and the words 
they are scripted to say. We read their dialogue directly, with no mediating narrator, 
and it is as if this section has been emphasized with its script-like text. The actual 
words, however, reveal an awareness on the part of the characters of the roles they are 
asked to play and that failure to play these roles (in this case, the role of ‘oxAaBéK1a’) 
will lead those in power to engage in intimidation tactics. 

In the first edition, as stated earlier, Zisis is tortured and killed in prison. Niovi 
engages with the struggle by going to join the resistance in the mountains. The novel 
ends with the following passage: 


Kat axovotnKkav a óAouc tovc t&qouc tov EKTEAEOLEVOV, MOVES Govtavéc: 
— Oa nepuiévoui! 

Kat ax? óñovg tovc ópópiooc Tov kóouov akobotnkav prata. Bńuata 
avOponov tov tpapoócav unpoctá... (a 307). 


In contrast, the definitive edition ends just as the Occupation begins, thereby not 
allowing any room for characters who resist the oppressors or for dialogue such as 
Zisis’ call as he is taken to prison: ‘unv ta poßáote ta Opacóðsúa okvuá. To aiya dev 
OKOTOVEL tov TODO TNG Acotepiác, tov qouvtóva (a 297). Aliki mourns Aunt Ermioni's 
death for several months (this is described in the third edition in one short paragraph), 
and Niovi comes to pull Aliki out of her mourning: “— Na €eudeic! N?’ aoyoAnOeíc ue 
Katt. Na Bpezig to ópópo oov, va dSpdosic. Aev unopei va uéveig mavta Qeatýç. Eyovue 
a&wboeic and céva. Eico éva nvevuató KepdAato’ (c 246, my emphasis). The use of the 
word ‘Osathc’ to describe Aliki enters this scene only in the definitive edition; in the 
first edition, it reads: Na &guáOeic! N'aoyoAnÜOsíc ue Kati 600KoAo, ónuovpytkó. Na Bpetg 
TO OPOLO GOV, tov npoopiouó oov. Tóte Kat uóvo TOTE DA votbosig otyoupii, YAPH KL 
tkavonoinon an’ tov savtd cov’ (a 205). The addition of the word ‘Ogatijc’, with 
reference to Aliki, further emphasizes the performative role of Zisis and Niovi. She as 
the narrator has been watching the play put on by Zisis and Niovi, but it is now time 
for her to enter into a more active role herself. This invitation to action by Niovi to 
Aliki can also be understood as Sotiriou’s attempt to urge readers to become active 
citizens rather than mere passive observers and to engage in a resistance against the 
oppressive regime of the junta, something she had also tried to do in her monologue 
for Eighteen Texts. The final chapter of the definitive edition contains a plurality of 
voices with no clear source, calling out: 
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— Oa ’youpe Aéte, TOAELLO; 
— IIóAgpuo; 

— IIóAguo! 

— Nai, 16A€p0! 

— [Iotoc ca AéE1; 

— Awddoeic. 

— Iponrayávõss. (c 248) 


The script here lacks specific characters who are speaking the words, making it more 
immediate for the reader, and in this way, making the reader an active participant in 
the reading. It ends with the dead calling out (the reference to the executed, which 
appears in the first edition, is now omitted, and the dead are now the dead of the past 
in general), and Sotiriou has added a second ‘Oa meptpévovye!’, further emphasizing the 
call to action: 


Byrikav Kal ot VEKpOi OO touc TAMODUS yia ovputapóáotaor. 
— Oo nepuiévoupie! 
— Oa mEpipévovpe! (c 250) 


Conclusion 


The novel O1 vexpoi zepiuévovv was significantly altered between its first edition of 1959 
and the definitive edition of 1971. There are most likely two reasons for this editing: 
firstly, Sotiriou wanted to address the problems of the first edition that Raftopoulos 
had pointed out, and more specifically, the weakness of the second half of the novel. 
Secondly, it would be naive to ignore the publication date of the revision, during the 
years of the junta, and to overlook the fact that the omitted sections are of events that 
the regime did not want to bring to the forefront of people's memories. 

A close look at the changes gives us an insight into the possible [self ]-censorship that 
was exercised. As the text existed before the dictatorship, the changes that were made to 
its publication in the junta years allow us a glimpse into how authors were able to get 
around the censors and the means they employed to do so. The changes that were 
made with the characters of Niovi and Zisis suggest that Sotiriou was attempting to 
bypass the censorship that may have been imposed on the text; as such, identities were 
shown to depict what was acceptable but at the same time were also shown to be 
performative. Identity shifted from something that was stable to something that was 
changeable, and there are sections of the revised edition in which we can discern a 
subtle subtext that would not be picked up by the junta's censors, who were interested 
in readings on a simple and obvious level, and which we can argue is Sotirou's attempt 
to communicate with her readers in a more inventive way. The novel, which continues 
to be published by Kedros, has never been republished in its original version. Perhaps 
this was because Kedros preferred the less expensive method of reprinting the text 
photographically. Alternatively, perhaps it was Sotiriou herself who, in the post-junta 
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years, decided that she did not want to reprint the more overtly politically committed 
conclusion of the first edition, or that the revised edition had indeed improved the 
novel. Whatever the reason, the first edition of the novel portrays the period of the 
Greek resistance, with torture scenes, deaths of resistance fighters, and strong female 
characters who played central rather than auxiliary roles, and its erasure from the 
pages of literature highlights a continued awkwardness surrounding this period of 
modern Greek history. 


Efrosini Camatsos is both an academic scholar and a writer of fiction. She has been 
teaching literature and writing in universities for the past seventeen years, currently at 
the American College of Greece. Her book The Female T in Modern Greek Prose 
Fiction, 1924-1962 highlights her interest in Greek women’s writing and narrative 
techniques of marginalized voices. Her first novel, Beneath the Surface, the tragicomic 
story of a Greek woman who helped the Nazis confiscate olive oil, was published in 
Greek as Movondtia t; Mvrüung and ber second, The Duct-Tape Diary, a 
bildungsroman set in Mississippi, is forthcoming. She spends her time between Athens 
and Lesvos. 
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REVIEWS 


Peter Heather, Rome Resurgent: War and Empire in the Age of Justinian Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2018. Pp. 408. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.11 


Peter Heather has continued his sequence of lively texts on late antique and early 
medieval topics with this volume that is centred on the wars of Justinian’s reign but 
ranges more widely from the fall of the Western Empire to the Arab conquests. 
Although warfare is at its heart, it is in no sense a military history since actual 
campaigns are narrated at appropriate length but not with every last detail. Rather, 
if it has to be characterised, it is a political history in which military strategy plays a 
prominent role, naturally since victory was vital for imperial reputations. 

In the same way as Procopius grounded his accounts of Justinian’s wars in the events 
of the previous century, so too Heather provides copious background to the age of 
Justinian, drawing on his various publications on the western empire and its tribal 
neighbours and successors, while his analysis of the imperial office harks back to his 
work on Themistius. All this is a useful reminder that Justinian’s empire was, in 
essence, the same formation as that of Constantius II or Theodosius II. He also, 
rightly, includes Justinian's protracted religious endeavours within his compass. 

For Heather the key questions about Justinian's military activities are why they were 
undertaken, whether they were worthwhile, and what impact they had on the future 
stability of the Eastern Empire. The Ostrogothic war was opportunist and Khusro's 
540 invasion a response to Justinian's western successes, but Heather argues that both 
the first Persian war and the Vandal conquest were prompted by internal political 
considerations: in the mid-520s Justinian was keen to consolidate his claim to succeed 
his uncle and so supported actions to antagonize the Persians since Hypatius, 
Anastasius’ nephew, had been associated with efforts at reconciliation, while in 532 
Justinian needed to rebuild his credit after the Nika Riot and the failure of 
negotiations to terminate Christological disputes. Both scenarios are plausible, but 
counter arguments are possible: on Persia, our only account of events, in Procopius, 
presents the Persian ambassador, Seoses, as primarily responsible for the failure since 
it was only after his hostile introduction of the issue of Lazica that the Romans 
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countered by clarifying that they were proposing a second-class adoption, the implication 
being that the process would otherwise have proceeded without a hitch — even though 
Hypatius was said to be opposed to it; as to mid-532, if Justinian was still nervous 
after crushing the Nika rioters and punishing suspect senators, it might seem unlikely 
that he would dispatch his most loyal general with a significant force of trustworthy 
troops on a distant and dangerous gamble. 

As to the balance sheet of Justinian’s conquests, the inclusion of the massive human 
cost immediately creates an irreversible deficit so that Heather rightly concentrates on the 
economic aspect, which permits him to reach positive assessments. For Africa this is in 
line with the recent consensus that sets aside Procopius’ gloom over protracted Berber 
troubles to recognise the benefits of a century of relatively peaceful rule. For Italy the 
conclusion will be more contentious and relies in part on the argument that the 
eventual partition of Italy into Lombard and Roman spheres in the seventh century 
broadly mirrored the division that Justinian was prepared to agree with Witigis in 539/ 
40 until Belisarius’ opportunism disrupted this approach, so that Justinian cannot be 
held fully responsible for the difficult later stages of the war. 

Heather also defends Justinian against the charge that his western adventures fatally 
undermined the resilience of the East, thereby facilitating the threats to Roman control in 
Africa and Italy and paving the way for the Arab conquests. In Africa the inevitable 
consolidation of Berber tribal groups was already underway during the Vandal period 
and Justinian’s commanders eventually managed the challenge. For Italy the Lombard 
invasion in 567 was comparable to Gothic and other moves in the fourth century, an 
escape from a threatening power north of the Danube, in this case the emerging Avar 
federation whose own presence on the fringes of Europe resulted from the expansion 
of the Turkish Khaganate in central Asia. The failure of Heraclius to handle the Arab 
inroads in the 630s was the consequence of almost five decades of conflict between 
Rome and Persia, with Khusro II’s campaigns being triggered by Maurice’s 
overambitious peace settlement in 591. Thus, Justinian is absolved of direct 
responsibility for subsequent problems in all sectors. 

Heather's style is lively — a victory is ‘thumping’ (19), imperial constructions provide 
‘photo opportunities’ (39), the Alans’ home is their ‘stomping grounds’ (126), Heruls run 
‘slap bang’ into Vandals (138), the Beroeans ‘made a rookie error’ (218), Peter the 
Patrician is the ‘East Roman 007’ (269), and many more. This gives the narrative a 
contemporary feel, which is underscored by various current or recent historical and 
cultural allusions — the Iraq and Afghan wars (238), Northern Ireland peace process 
(204), Monty Python (168). Quite how well language and allusions will age is 
impossible to say: we can all hope that ‘Donald Trump eat your heart out’ (87) will 
have lost its resonance before too long; the reference to Michael Gove’s desertion of 
Boris Johnson’s Conservative leadership bid in 2016 (32, recycled at 84) will already 
tax many memories, especially outside little England; the notion of Theodora as 
Justinian’s Mrs Simpson (90) is another very British allusion. 
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There are a few misrepresentations. It is implausible that Belisarius at any stage in his 
career controlled 7,000 personal bucellarii (50). The assertion that Justinian expelled the 
senators from the imperial palace (110) on 18th January at the end of the Nika Riot 
disregards the plausible statement in the Chronicon Paschale (624) that he instructed 
them to return to guard their houses, though Procopius does say that Hypatius and 
Pompeius did not want to leave. Singara could not have been refortified by Justinian 
(224), since it was under Persian control after 364 (as shown on Map 6, whose dotted 
line for Khusro’s 540 invasion is incomplete). The unwary might infer that Justinian 
was buried in Haghia Sophia (269) rather than Holy Apostles. Slavs in their wooded 
retreats were the target of Maurice’s order to the Balkan army to winter north of the 
Danube, not the more accessible Avars on the Hungarian plain (317). There is 
something missing in n.4 on p.364. 

Students and lovers of history will enjoy reading this volume and profit from it while 
academics will be challenged to respond to Heather’s relatively positive assessment of the 
impact of Justinian’s initiatives. There is something for everyone! 


Michael Whitby 
University of Birmingham 


Linda Yuretich (trans.), The Chronicle of Constantine Manasses. Translated Texts for Byzantinists 
6. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2018. Pp. xviii + 320. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.12 


This latest addition to Liverpool’s series of translations presents a work originally written 
sometime between 1145 and 1148 for the Sevastokratorissa Eirene, the widowed 
sister-in-law of Byzantine Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). The author, 
Constantine Manasses, was a typical man of letters of the period, who also wrote a 
description of a journey to Jerusalem made in 1160 and an erotic novel entitled 
Aristandros and Kallithea. The latter was recently translated by Elizabeth Jeffreys in 
another volume of the same series, Four Byzantine Novels (2012). The work 
translated here is a chronicle which begins with creation and ends in 1081 with the 
accession of Manuel I’s grandfather, Alexios Komnenos. It was clearly designed to 
entertain rather than to be a dry record of events as it was written in verse and 
combines classicizing vocabulary and Homeric imagery with occasional rather 
indelicate passages. The coverage is also very selective. A good deal of space is devoted 
to the Trojan war, in a version of events that differs from that of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, to the foundation of Rome and to Julius Caesar and Augustus while 
Alexander the Great is passed over quite quickly. That choice may well say something 
about how twelfth-century Byzantines saw their past. 

Linda Yuretich’s translation is based on the Greek text published by Odysseus 
Lampsidis in 1996 but she also takes into account the later life of the text. It was 
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This book is a must for anyone interested in Anatolia College and American 
missionary activities in the Ottoman Empire. But it also has a wider reach, offering 
often intriguing reflections on the Ottoman Greek and Armenian communities while 
the insistence of the school on continuing its existence in Greece provides us with 
encounters with Greek politics and society we would not have met elsewhere. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 


Peter Mackridge and David Ricks (ed.), The British Council and Anglo-Greek Literary 
Interactions, 1945-1955. Abingdon: Routledge, 2018. Pp. xii, 261. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.15 


In line with my predecessors, I was keen as ambassador in Athens to support the activities 
of the British Council. In my time (2013-16), all the staff except for the director were 
locally employed Greeks. They were committed and capable, and the modern offices 
on Kolonaki Square in Athens and off Tsimiski Street in Thessaloniki were busy 
places. The old question — What is the British Council for? — had long since been 
settled. In Greece at least, the British Council was a well-oiled factory for teaching and 
certifying skills in the English language, with the profits repatriated to London and 
exported to other ‘markets’ overseas. Cultural and non-linguistic educational activities 
still happened but were secondary; the prevailing temper was of bureaucratic utility 
and competence, and of control exercised tightly from London. 

Things had once been different. In a remarkable decade, from 1944 until 1955, when 
British strategic weakness and the Cyprus crisis changed forever Britain’s relationship 
with Hellenism, the British Council in Greece was a hub of significant cultural and 
creative activity and exchange: staffed by intellectuals and literary artists — men of the 
calibre of Steven Runciman, Rex Warner, Louis MacNeice - and deeply immersed in 
Greek intellectual life, through organs such as the Anglo-Greek Review, edited first by 
the famous *Colossus of Maroussi', G.K. Katsimbalis, and then by G.P. Savidis. The 
British Council, which had been founded in 1934 by the efforts of Reginald (Rex) 
Leeper, an Australian member of the British Diplomatic Service, opened up shop in 
Athens in 1939; it was evacuated before the Nazi Occupation. From 1943 onwards, 
Leeper found himself the British ambassador to the Greek government-in-exile in 
Egypt, and he returned to Greece with Papandreou and the British Army in October 
1944. Perhaps inevitably, given Leeper's responsibilities and the importance of 
securing hearts and minds in Greece, the British Council reopened its doors in Greece 
shortly after. 

This important collection of essays, originating in a 2012 conference held at the 
British School at Athens, surveys the achievements and personalities of the Council in 
this crucial post-war decade. In addition to a valuable introduction by Peter 
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Mackridge, there are eleven substantial chapters and two shorter pieces; all bar the final 
chapter deal with the British Council itself. The approach taken by the editors and 
contributors is penetrating, shedding light on Greek and British motives. 

In chapter 1, Robert Holland provides a summary of British-Greek political and 
military relations from 1939 to 1955, plotting the twists and turns of British 
commitment and ambivalence towards Greece and the Aegean. The post-war decline 
of British power and engagement was marked and would reach its nadir in the 
Conservative Government’s mishandling of Cyprus. Cultural activities compensated 
for some of this decline but were insufficient to the anger, emotions and violence 
unleashed in Greece by the Cyprus crisis. The tale is sobering and Holland tells it 
fairly, if with asperity. Chapter 2, by Gioula Koutsopanagou, summarises the British 
Council’s activities in Greece from 1945. Characteristically, the French reorganized 
their institute first and the evidence suggests that Leeper had to push hard to overcome 
British dilatoriness. But the scale of what was established surprises those of us who 
know today’s British Council: language institutes in Athens, Thessaloniki, Corfu and 
Patra; sponsorship of university chairs; a big increase in scholarships to British 
universities; the stocking of libraries (since, regrettably broken up) in Athens and 
Thessaloniki; work with Greek educationalists; the formation of a ‘two-way’ cultural 
programme. As part of this, efforts were made to secure personnel of the highest 
calibre. In chapter 3, Michael Llewellyn-Smith examines the part played by Steven 
Runciman as the post-war British Council representative (or director); in chapter 11, 
David Ricks takes a look at the activities of Louis MacNeice, seconded from the BBC 
to direct the British Institute in Athens for 18 months from 1950; chapter 4, by Avi 
Sharon, explores Katsimbalis’ contribution as first editor of the Anglo-Greek Review. 
These are among the most rewarding chapters, since they animate and transcend the 
purely bureaucratic side of the story with creative and intellectual achievements, and, 
in the case of Runciman at least, with first-class gossip. Different aspects of class, 
culture and sexuality emerge in the consideration of lesser figures too, such as the art 
historian Roger Hinks and the novelists Francis King, Rex Warner and Daniel Nash 
(chapters 9 and 10 by David Roessel and Jim Potts respectively). The cultural and 
propaganda roles of the British Council's publications — the Anglo-Greek Review in 
Athens; Prosperos on Corfu; The Record in Thessaloniki — are interestingly explored 
by Dimitris Tziovas, Dimitris Daskalopoulos, Theodosis Pylarinos and Dinos 
Christianopoulos (chapters 5 to 8). In chapter 12, David Holton analyses the 
intellectual failure of Nikos Kazantzakis’ 1946 visit to England, his second trip there 
at the invitation of the British Council. The volume closes with Lucile 
Arnoux-Farnoux’s account of the competing activities of the Institut Francais 
d’Athénes; a more systematic intellectual endeavour was possible there under leaders 
who were not continually moved from post to post by their home organization as a 
matter of policy. 
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Despite its price, this volume deserves to be on the shelves of all who are seriously 
interested in the development of British-Greek cultural and political relations. 
No doubt, post-war conditions were unique and cannot be repeated. But British 
philhellenes and Greek anglophiles are always on the look-out for the next renaissance 
in relations. Perhaps the miseries of Brexit will provide motive, if not opportunity. 


John Kittmer 
London 


Nicolas Argenti, Remembering Absence: the Sense of Life in Island Greece Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2019. Pp. 352. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.16 


Having carried out doctoral research in the kingdom of Oku in Cameroon in the early 
1990s, initially on the relationship between material culture and political systems, 
Nicolas Argenti later realized that it had shown him ‘an embodied past in the absence 
of discursive history’ (7). As a result, he decided to visit the Aegean island of Chios, 
his father's family’s place of origin. Local people used the word ‘return’ for his visits — 
on a number of occasions between 2010 and 2015 — although he had never previously 
been there. Nicolas had grown up as a member of the Chiot diaspora with a 
jigsaw-like knowledge of the family's past. During his visits, he found the family 
surname everywhere he went on the island on plaques and monuments (his 
great-uncle, Philip Argenti, is well-known for writing about the history and folklore of 
the island). Indeed, Nicolas had the experience of seeing his very own name (because 
of Greek traditions of naming after relatives), and those of other living family 
members, represented in inscriptions recording the five-generations-earlier execution of 
these men following the events he had come to investigate — the ‘massacres’ of 1822. 
These had occurred at the time of the Greek war of Independence, when Chios was 
reluctant to rise up against the island's Ottoman authorities. The Chiots thought of 
themselves not as ‘Greek’ but as ‘Romioi’ (citizens of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
Byzantines) and had established close ties with the Sublime Porte. Indeed, the mastic 
groves on the island (one of the sources of its great wealth) were a holding of the 
Sultan's mother. However, a flotilla from the island of Samos encouraged a rebellion. 
As a result, an Ottoman fleet engaged in a punitive expedition and 68 (some sources 
say more) heads of families, who had been imprisoned as hostages for the islanders' 
good behaviour, were hanged. These included the author's four-times 
great-grandfather and other relatives. In the six months that followed, nine-tenths of 
the island’s population of 120,000 were killed or sold into slavery, and many other 
Chiots left. Over the next one hundred and fifty years or so, the island experienced 
other forced departures resulting from natural disasters and from political events, and 
also forced arrivals (the Asia Minor refugees of 1922/23), the Occupation, and the 
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Roderick Beaton Greece: Biography of a Modern Nation, London: Allen Lane 2019. Pp. 462, 26. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.18 


It was with a great deal of awe that I agreed to review Roderick Beaton’s latest work 
Greece: Biography of a Modern Nation. His classic Introduction to Modern Greek 
Literature was a reference work throughout my student years and later in my research 
and teaching. Beaton’s tireless insistence on the relevance of Modern Greek Studies is a 
model to follow, something for which he was recently honoured by the President of 
Greece with the Order of Honour. Without any claim to comparison, I take the liberty 
of saying that I share professor Beaton’s lifelong fascination with and love of Greece. 
It is in this spirit that I have undertaken the present review. 

Roderick Beaton has previously excelled in the genre of biography (Beaton 2003). 
In his latest volume, he presents the history of the modern Greek nation in quite an 
unusual way, as if he was writing about the life of a person. I was initially somewhat 
sceptical about this approach and it took me a little while to appreciate the true 
qualities of the book. 

The first three chapters, ‘East Meets West? (1718-1797)’, ‘A Seed is Sown (1797— 
1821)’, and ‘Born in Blood (1821-1833)’ are relatively faithful to the metaphor of 
humanizing and portraying Greece as a biographical subject, with East and West 
depicted as parents. Even though I can see the charm of this metaphorical approach, 
I find it mildly redundant. The idea of a nation (and a state) having parents is vaguely 
banal and resembles more popular understandings (such as the ‘brotherless Greek 
nation’) that may seem unsuited to a serious historical account. The chapters that 
follow, covering the years after the establishment of the modern Greek state, are also 
accorded titles that refer to human life-stages, including ‘First Steps’, ‘Military Service’ 
and ‘Midlife Crisis’. Yet, these life stage descriptors do not appear to play a significant 
role as the account of the period’s events in Greece’s history proceeds. Leaving aside the 
biography metaphor, Beaton succeeds in giving Greek history flesh and blood and one 
does, in fact, read this book as if it were a person that one would like to get to know better. 

The coherence of the ‘biography’ concept is demonstrated throughout the book in 
recurring themes that are presented as the ‘core identity’ of Greece, or in some cases as 
fundamental rifts in the life of Greece. The most obvious rift is evident in the civil wars 
and schisms between, on the one hand, a modernizing pragmatic approach to 
statehood and, on the other, a traditionalist, self-sufficient and freedom-fundamentalist 
approach. The first civil war (1823-4) between these two understandings of the Greek 
nation “opened up a fault line in the fabric of Greek society that has never since gone 
away” (p. 90). Another rift is visible through the prism of the not always coinciding 
entities of ‘nation’ and ‘state’, i.e. whether the most important mission of Greece 
should be to liberate the nation, that is to extend its borders to include Greeks living 
beyond the state, or whether preference should be given to preserving and 
strengthening the existing state as a house for the nation, thereby avoiding external 
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conflicts for which the state is not well equipped. Another recurring theme is (of course) 
the question of whether the Greek state — and nation — turns primarily towards the East or 
the West for identification and support, a question that, according to Beaton remains, 
unresolved: “No one should take for granted that Greece and the Greeks will always 
align with the values, traditions and politics that we tend to lump together and call 
‘Western’” (p. 398). As much as this dilemma has traditionally been seen as something 
specific to Greece, it is problematic to apply the essentialist concepts ‘East’ and ‘West’ 
not least in this current period of radically shifting cultural balances and geopolitical 
boundaries. A final recurring theme is the involvement of external powers, primarily 
the European Great Powers and the US, as financial supporters and direct or indirect 
influencers on Greece’s internal affairs. Such involvement even extends into the sphere 
of culture, where what is probably the best-known Greek novel, Kazantzakis’ Zorba 
the Greek, was turned into an internationally acclaimed film featuring non-Greek 
actors: “once again, the business of being Greek was never going to be a matter for 
Greeks alone” (p. 325). 

The clarity with which the author reminds the reader of these recurring themes, amidst 
the wealth of detailed historical developments that he presents, binds together a narrative 
that spans more than 200 years of history and offers the reader a deep understanding of 
the dilemmas and crises that have shaped Greece. It is also interesting to be reminded 
how often Greece has either been a pioneer in international developments, e.g. 
nation-state building (1830) and modern democratic constitutions (1864), or represented 
a microcosm of larger competing forces and balances, e.g. the national schism during 
WWI and the civil war during WWII and the beginning of the Cold War. Here, it is 
possible that some readers may feel Beaton underplays British influence, when he states 
that in the face of persecution of anyone connected to the communists, i.e. the ‘white 
terror’, from 1945 onwards, “The British found themselves powerless to stop it. Their 
forces in Greece were limited” (p. 297). This would seem to contradict an earlier 
reference to Churchill’s attitude vis-a-vis the left-wing Greek resistance movement that he 
termed “miserable Greek banditti”, while ordering British forces to “act as if you were in 
a conquered city where a local rebellion is in progress” (p. 291). 

Overall, this book is a well-balanced and comprehensive account of the historical 
developments that have shaped Greece in the international context as well as in terms 
of specific events, figures or movements. As an example of the latter, one could 
mention the comparatively under-reported phenomenon of an epidemic of suicides in 
Athens in the 1910s. The decades preceding the foundation of the Greek state and the 
‘The Eastern Question’ are presented in line with up-to-date scholarship that avoids 
stereotypes about Ottoman decline. Also, the history of Cyprus in the twentieth 
century is included in quite some detail. Nothing seems to be missing from this 
thorough and well-written account of Greek history, which contains some sad 
reminders of how much harm Greeks have done to each other. Fortunately, the book 
also confirms how stable the country’s institutions have become since authoritarianism 
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and fascism were brought to an end in 1974, and how internal disputes since then have 
rarely resulted in violence. 

My only serious issue with the book, however, is what I see as a downplaying of the 
disturbing recurrence of fascist and racist ideology and violence with the rise of the Golden 
Dawn party. Beaton states that “The appearance of a grassroots fascist movement in Greece 
was largely, if not entirely, a consequence of the ‘crisis’ and a response to the new 
conditions since 2010.” (p. 385) and that Golden Dawn is “the most obvious symptom 
of a populist backlash” (p. 395). He thus undermines the fact that Greek fascist 
genealogies go back at least to the 4™ of August dictatorship (1936-40) and the security 
battalions/collaborators during WWII who were subsequently given ‘free pass’. Already 
during Greece’s Junta (1967-1974), Golden Dawn founder Michaloliakos was a 
member of the fascist party of 4 August. Since the 1990s, the followers of Golden Dawn 
have been seen on the side of the police force in clashes with anarchists. Beaton 
mentions the tragic death of fifteen-year-old Grigoropoulos in 2008 at the hands of a 
police guard but not the racist murders and the 2013 murder of Pavlos Fyssas by 
Golden Dawn members and the still ongoing prosecution of members of the party for 
murder and other criminal acts, probably the biggest trial in the history of Greece. It is 
indeed difficult to select which events and trends to include with reference to Greece’s 
very recent history. Yet an account of the dramatic rise of a Greek Nazi party in 
contemporary Europe and its successful, but belated, dissolution by the Greek judicial 
system would certainly be indispensable to all future history books. 

Based on a rich selection of major Greek and international historical sources, 
Beaton’s Greece is a thorough up-to-date account of Greek history. It will be an 
important reference work for anyone seeking a thoughtful and detailed introduction to 
the key events, political developments and socio-cultural trends that have shaped 
Greece from the late eighteenth century until the present day. This is a masterly and 
beautifully written book that will undoubtedly become a classic on a par with the 
author’s earlier works. 
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Ruth Macrides: an appreciation 
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The anniversary of Ruth’s death and the funeral at St Andrews has just passed, reminding 
me how much I miss her and how profoundly she is admired by many medievalists, not 
just those specializing in Byzantine Studies, for a wide range of exciting studies not often 
brought together. 

I always felt that like many female historians she did not enjoy a regular career. 
However, she made one decisive choice which I think proved the turning point. In 
1980-1 she went to the outstanding centre for research in Byzantine Law in Frankfurt 
and spent the year with the brilliant team of experts led by Dieter Simon. This 
exposure to a highly developed field of legal specialism enhanced her already unusual 
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skills and produced some of her most original articles — ‘The Byzantine Godfather’, 
‘Killing and asylum’, ‘Court business and murder’, ‘Chomatenos’ interpretation of the 
law’, and ‘The ritual of petition’. In this early legal work, which included issues of 
adoption, spiritual relations, law and the family — many collected in Kinship and 
Justice (1999) — she opened new avenues of research and made us all aware of the 
significant contribution legal sources can make to social as well as political analysis. 

Ruth was born in Boston into a family of Pontic Greeks who had emigrated to 
America and she studied at Barnard College-Columbia University, where the art 
historian Professor Stricevic encourged her interest in Byzantine Studies. He suggested 
that she pursue graduate work with Donald Nicol in London and we first met there in 
the early 1970s when she was working on her PhD at King's College London. I lent 
her my copy of the Teubner text of the History of George Akropolites, which was to 
be the subject of her research, and she gave it back to me thirty years later. From 1974 
to 1977 she extended her research at Dumbarton Oaks where she made life-long 
friends, Michael Hendy, Anthony Bryer, Tom Brown, Nicolas Oikonomides and 
Elizabeth Zachariadou. We were never colleagues who worked in the same institution 
though we met from time to time at conferences and I was always a great admirer. 

In 1977 she moved to Scotland when her husband Paul Magdalino got a lectureship 
at the University of St Andrews, and they later proposed to share the position, which 
would have given the Department of Mediaeval History two brilliant Byzantinists with 
distinct interests, but this was refused. Instead, from 1983 to 1986 Ruth was 
associated with the Centre for Byzantine Studies in Belfast then under Margaret 
Mullett’s inspirational guidance. In 1987 her daughter Anna was born. St Andrews 
later recognized her skills but employed her in the relatively lowly position of teaching 
assistant/research fellow (1991—4). With a grant from the Greek government she 
undertook responsibility for Modern Greek studies in Scotland and investigated 
Byzantine connections with Scotland. Much later I taxed Professor Donald Bullough 
who was still running the History department with his decision. He admitted that he 
had been wrong and regretted that it had taken so long to admit Ruth to full 
membership and proper teaching responsibility at St Andrews. They finally made her 
an honorary lecturer in 1995. 

Everything changed in 1994 when she and Leslie Brubaker applied to share the one 
job on offer at Birmingham, and her career took off. From the very beginning of her 
research many years before, she had been committed to thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century history, evident in her determination to work on George 
Akropolites and visible in her earliest publications on Palaiologan saints (in The 
Byzantine Saint, 1981), and ‘The New Constantine and the New Constantinople — 
12612’, in BMGS 6 (1980). This period of late Byzantium was somewhat neglected in 
England at the time. Donald Nicol concentrated on the study of post-1204 Epiros and 
the Last Centuries of Byzantium, and Dimitri Obolensky’s outstanding graduates, 
Michael Angold and Anthony Bryer, had taken on the empires of Nicaea and 
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Trebizond respectively. But many Byzantinists shared the opinion of Alexander Kazhdan 
that after the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204, Byzantium was merely a pale 
shadow of its former imperial character. Ruth was about to change that perception, 
together with Paul and scholars abroad such as Angeliki Laiou. 

Initially, she concentrated on the imperial office, the power of the emperor, the court 
and ceremonial, and historical writing. Her study of imperial models in decline and exile 
(1992) compared the rhetorical encomia dedicated to emperors of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and the judgements of the great historian Niketas Choniates, who 
lived through the disaster of 1204, stressing their shared emphasis on renewal and 
revival. Through this comparative perspective she realized the significance of the 
fourteenth-century ‘Book of Ceremonies, known as Pseudo-Kodinos. While this 
anonymous description of dignities and offices, as well as particularly symbolic 
ceremonies, such as coronation, had been generally dismissed as derivative or ignored, 
she re-assessed its contribution to the Palaiologan court, organized a reading group to 
translate it and ensured its publication in 2013 as Pseudo-Kodinos. The 
Constantinopolitan Court Offices and Ceremonies. This collective work with Joe 
Munitiz and Dimiter Angelov was typical of her capacity to involve other specialists in 
order to maximize the impact of a text. A similar group project with Mary 
Cunningham will hopefully result in the translation of the Memoirs of Syropoulos, a 
fascinating text of the fifteenth century, when the author accompanied Emperor John 
VIII to the Oecumenical Council of Ferrara—Florence. 

Her magnum opus on the writings of George Akropolites came to fruition in 2007 
with George Akropolites, The History, a full account of his life, education, career and 
beliefs that precedes her lively translation of the text accompanied by a very detailed 
commentary. The introduction sets out the importance of his work, the sole surviving 
account of the empire of Nicaea, in which Akropolites lived, was trained and 
performed basic administrative roles for the rulers until its forces regained possession 
of the Byzantine capital and Michael VIII returned the imperial court to 
Constantinople. It assesses his literary style, comparing it with earlier, contemporary 
and later writers, and draws attention to its many personal interventions. She raises 
the question, is this literature, history, autobiography? and answers it with a rich 
analysis of the literary influences and classicizing history on Akropolites, his own 
display of personal status as a feature of his close relations with members of the 
imperial family and his detailed knowledge of medical terminology and treatments. 
Here is a prime example of the cross-fertilization of literary, historical and social genres. 

The publication of these three books was more than equalled by her devotion to 
teaching, training graduates, directing the symposia on Travel and History as 
literature, and effectively promoting interest in Byzantium, through her participation in 
many committees. In 2006, for instance, we both worked on the Organizing 
Committee for the International Congress of Byzantine Studies held in London. Her 
students posted a panoply of the most appreciative and affectionate accounts of her 
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skills as a teacher, which had inspired many to switch from courses they assumed to be 
their main interest into the field of Byzantine Studies. Ruth’s dedication to their work 
was recognized in 2014 in the University Award for Excellence in Supervision given by 
the Graduate School. In 2005 she also took on another very demanding job when she 
became editor with Peter Mackridge of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, the 
journal founded by Bryer and Nicol, based in the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies at Birmingham University. Since its foundation in 1975 this 
had become an internationally acclaimed publication that appeared twice a year, and 
was now strengthened by Ruth's particular skills and energy. 

In the two Birmingham symposia that she directed, this capacity to combine 
unexpected topics, to showcase the work of younger scholars and to bring 
international experts to the Midlands is clearly represented. Travel was one of the 
most amusing as well as informative of these topics, while ‘History is Literature’ made 
a notable contribution to fields normally kept in separate departments and sealed 
mental boxes. She challenged specialists of both history and literature to read all the 
available texts in novel ways. 

Her skill as a translator made her an essential member of the committee that I 
established in 2012 to launch Texts in Translation for Byzantinists, modelled on the 
TTH series published by Liverpool University Press. With the most generous support 
of Costas Kaplanis, this project aimed to make available in English translations texts 
that would be useful to Byzantinists, starting with the Four Byzantine Novels 
(translated by Elizabeth Jeffreys) and other works in medieval Greek, but also 
including texts in other languages — Bulgarian, Turkish, Armenian and Spanish. Ruth's 
work on this committee, reading proposals, assessing translations and participating in 
Mary Cunningham’s group reading of the Memoirs of Syropoulos will be profoundly 
missed. 

Throughout her career Ruth and Paul shared a profound collaboration displayed in 
their joint article on Paul the Silentiary’s description of Hagia Sophia (1989) and 
acknowledged in her study of Akropolites. Their complementary skills continuously 
enriched their work. While his career had followed an established path, hers had taken 
many backwaters that delayed her recognition as an exceptional scholar. Dumbarton 
Oaks had supported her work from an early date and made her Senior Fellow and 
European Member of its Advisory Committee from 2013 to 2017, extended to three 
years as Senior Fellow, 2017-20. It was, however, a richly deserved reward when Ruth 
was appointed as Visiting Fellow at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, for 
the year 2019-20. Since she was already in the throes of planning the 2020 Spring 
Symposium, dedicated to Byzantium and the Environment, this would have meant two 
major triumphs in the same academic year. Cruelly, it was not to be, though the 
Symposium she had envisaged will take place in 2021. 

No one will forget the enthusiasm of her lectures, delivered with passion and always 
to time, such as the one on Blood at Cambridge just a year ago; her recent presentation of 
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the Scottish dimensions of Byzantium at the Gennadion Library in Athens, or the 
electrifying analysis of the Fourth Crusade, only mildly reflected in her important 
contribution to the volume Urbs Capta (2005). In addition, her presence as one of the 
best-dressed women, stature enhanced by her high heels and elegance and emphasized 
by dramatic make-up, impressed the world. All the tributes to Ruth stressed her sense 
of fun and her wonderful smile, which brought such warmth and sympathy to all who 
witnessed it. 
Dear Ruth, we will treasure your memory. 


y 
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Between the years 2000 and 2015 novels on the Greek civil war (1946-9) flooded the 
Greek literary market. This raises important questions as to why the burden of the 
civil conflict weighs heavily upon generations with no experiential connection to these 
events. This article begins by offering an interpretation for the literary upsurge of 
the civil war since the 2000s. Then it uses Marianne Hirsch’s concept of postmemory 
to illustrate the authors’ ethical commitment to ‘unsilence’ and redress the past 
through the use of archival evidence and testimonies. The case studies of 
Thomas Skassis' EXAnvixé otavpoAséo (2000), Nikos Davvetas’ Nevký nevoéxa oto pwyk 
(2006), and Sophia Nikolaidou's Xopsgóovv or créqavtes (2012) serve to illustrate my 
argument. 


Keywords: Greek civil war; second-generation fiction; poetics of the archive; ethics of 
remembering; Nikos Davvetas; Thomas Skassis; Sophia Nikolaidou 


Introduction 


Between the years 2000 and 2015 novels on the Greek civil war (1946-9) flooded the 
Greek literary market: they outnumber the novels produced between the outbreak of 
the civil unrest and the fall of the dictatorship of 21 April 1967 and they are in total 
two and a half times more than the novels published after the transition to democracy 


1 I would like to thank Nikos Davvetas and Sophia Nikolaidou, who patiently responded to my questions 
about their writing. I am also grateful to Gerasimus Katsan, Lefteris Kefalas, Peter Mackridge and Dimitris 
Tziovas, as well as the two anonymous reviewers for their helpful commentaries on earlier versions of this 
article. Research for this article was generously funded by the A. S. Onassis and the A. G. Leventis 
Foundations. 
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(known as Metapolitefsi) in 1974.? The spectral resonance of the civil conflict in the 
2000s raises important questions as to why the burden of the 1940s weighs heavily 
upon generations with no experiential connection to these events. It is the ethical 
underpinnings and the mediated nature of the remembrance of an unlived past that 
constitute the focus of this article. 

The Greek civil war remains one of the most hotly debated conflicts in Modern 
Greek history. In military terms, I understand the civil war as the conflict between the 
Communist-backed Democratic Army of Greece (DSE) and people with Leftist 
allegiances on one side, and the US-supported monarchist National Army and 
ultra-Right-wing paramilitary gangs on the other between 1946 and 1949. The 
conflict concluded with the Democratic Army’s defeat and its retreat across the 
Albanian border. In terms of its socio-political dynamics, pre-liberation local hostilities 
and the collapse of civil society caused outbreaks of armed conflict in rural areas prior 
to 1946.° Social polarization and the containment of Communism continued unabated 
during the post-war period of illiberal democracy (1949-67).° Accordingly, I find the 


2 The Metapolitefsi denotes the period of democratization that followed the fall of the dictatorship of 
1967-74. Older studies situated the end of the Metapolitefsi in 1989. For example, G. Voulgaris, H ElAdda 
TNG pwetamoditevons, 1974-1990. Stabepy OnuoKpatia onuaðeuévy and tg petanodepuKH 1otopia (Athens 2001) 
215-16. However, an emerging body of recent literature identifies the end of the Metapolitefsi with the 
onset of the Greek debt crisis of 2009. For example, M. Avgeridis, E. Gazi and K. Kornetis (eds), 
Metanoditevon: H Edddda oto ueraíyuuo 660 arbvæv (Athens 2015) 16-18. On the uses of the term 
Metapolitefsi see L. Kallivretakis, ‘Metamoditevon: ot meputétetes pac A6Eng’, in Aicratopia Kai wetanoditevon 
(Athens 2017) 201-22. 

3 The publishing statistics regarding the number of Greek civil war novels published between 1946 and 
2019 are as follows: a) 1946-73: twenty-eight, b) 1974-99: fifteen, c) 2000-15: forty-two. The publication 
of civil war novels has declined notably since 2016. In discussing the ‘explosion’ of civil war novels since 
the 2000s, I acknowledge that the increase of civil war publications is also due to changes in book 
publishing in Greece since the 1990s. These data are culled from a variety of sources: M. Nikolopoulou, *O 
“TPLUAKOVTUETIS MOAEHOG”: n mEeCoypagia ue Oua vov Ep xat n dSiaxeipion tro vung oto medio TNG 
apńynong’, in G. Antoniou and N. A. Marantzidis (eds), H exoyy vc obyyvons: n dexaetia tov '40 Kat y 
iczopioypagía, (Athens 2008) 419-93; V. Apostolidou, Tpaiua xo» uvýuņ. H neloypagia tov noAmIKOv 
zpooQóyov (Athens 2010); D. Raftopoulos, Eugúñioç xoi Aoyoreyvía (Athens 2012); I. Anyfantakis, ‘H 
napáctaon tnc eugoAuc Bias (1940-1950) otm uevomoAepukri neCoypagia’, PhD dissertation, Athens 2015; 
also, my own research in recent publishing data available at Biblionet: < http:/'www.biblionet.gr». 

4 There is now a wealth of literature on the civil war that cannot be reviewed here. For an overview and the 
origins of the civil unrest, see the classic study by D. Close, Tbe Origins of the Greek Civil War (London 1995). 
For bibliographical guidance see N. Koulouris, EAAgvuci Bifiaioypagía tov supvdiov zoA&uoo 1945-1949 
(Athens 2000); also, S. Dordanas and I. Michailidis, ‘Kpuu Sempnon tnc PiPAtoypagiag yia tov EupvAto 
IIlóAeuo (1990-2006), in I. Mourelos and I. Michailidis (eds), O edAnvixdg EugüAwog IlóAguoc: Mia 
anotinon. HoAmikéc, wWeoloyiKés, wcopioypaqikéc npoektáoeiç (Athens 2007) 183-94. 

5 Anthropological research attests to this: see R. van Boeschoten, /Tepácaue z0AAéc unópeç kopíroi uov 
(Athens 1999). 

6 For example, R. Clogg, ‘The legacy of the civil war 1950-74’, in A Concise History of Greece, 3rd edn 
(Cambridge 2013 [1* edn 1992]) 142-65. 
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term ‘long civil war’ useful to describe the ruptures and continuities in practices of 
political violence and social exclusion from the 1940s until the fall of the dictatorship.’ 

Inspired by Hispanic Studies, I here use the concept of the ‘novel of the Greek civil 
war’ to describe novels that thematize histories of violence or injustice unfolding 
during the long civil war.? I also use it to encourage the study of the civil war novel in 
its own right, as a hybrid literary genre conversing with other media and official 
memory. Although a considerable number of studies have been devoted to the novels 
published before or during the Metapolitefsi,’ post-2000s narratives remain vastly 
un(der)explored.'° Drawing on the theoretical framework of ‘postmemory’, this article 
offers readings of contemporary civil war novels with a focus on the mediatedness and 
ethics of remembrance. A postmemorial reading of contemporary civil war novels is 
well worth undertaking as it deepens our understanding of how artistic forms mediate 
the transfer of difficult memories to the next generations." Additionally, insights from 
civil war narratives can be extended to and juxtaposed with the recent crop of novels 
dramatizing the impact of troubling historical events on future generations." 

The following sections ask why authors memorialize the civil strife seventy years on 
and explore how they deal with inherited memories of violence and pain. First, I offer an 


7 Onthe long civil war see R. van Boeschoten, ‘Enemies of the nation—a nation of enemies: the long Greek 
civil war’, in B. Kissane (ed.), After Civil War: Division, Reconstruction, and Reconciliation in Contemporary 
Europe (Philadelphia 2015) 93-120. 

8 For example, the now classic study by G. Thomas, The Novel of the Spanish Civil War (1936-1975) 
(Cambridge 1990); A. Luengo, La encrucijada de la memoria: la memoria colectiva de la Guerra Civil 
Espanola en la novela contemporánea (Berlin 2004); on why the novel of the Spanish civil war should be 
considered a genre, see the introduction to D. Becerra Mayor, La Guerra Civil como moda literaria 
(Madrid 2015) 9-14. In Modern Greek Studies, Gerasimus Katsan nods in that direction, writing that ‘a 
subgenre of the historical novel is the political novel (or even the leftist novel) that deals expressly with the 
events of the civil war and its aftermath’: G. Katsan, History and National Ideology in Greek 
Postmodernist Fiction (Madison and Teaneck 2013) 8. 

9 For example, G. Vasilakakos, O eAAnvikóc supbdiog zóAeuoc otv uevazoAsuk nečoypapia (1946-1958) 
(Athens 2000); Nikolopoulou, ‘O “tpiaxovtaetiis nóAeuoc"; Apostolidou, Tpaóua kar uvijug; Raftopoulos, 
EupbAtoc Kai Aoyoteyvía. 

10 For example, M. Aretaki ‘Avépeca omy otkoyéveia kor tnv Iotopia: n avačhtnon tov eavtod oto obyxpovo 
eAnvikd pvOtotdpynua’, in K. Dimadis (ed.), Proceedings of the 4th European Congress of Modern Greek 
Studies: Identities in the Greek world (Granada 2010) 749-62; Anyfantakis, H xapdotaon vc eupdbdiac 
Biac, 194-207. On the germane topic of the representations of armed violence in Greek and Italian 
literatures and their interweavement with cultural memory, see V. Petsa, Orav ypáqei to uwodbfi. IHoArcuaj Bia. 
Kat uvýunņ ov obyypovy Eddnvikh Koa itañıký Aoyotexvia (Athens 2016). 

11 The interplay of (post)memory, trauma, and art was first observed by Holocaust scholars. See M. Hirsch, 
The Generation of Postmemory: Writing and Visual Culture after the Holocaust (New York 2012). In Greek 
literature, Elias Maglinis’ 2007 novella H Avdxpion (translated into English as The Interrogation by Patricia 
Felisa Barbeito and published in 2013) fictionalizes how the trauma and torture experienced by a father 
during the military dictatorship are transmitted to his daughter and her transgressive performance art. 

12 Cf. the recently published novels by M. Gavala, Kóxxivoc otavpdc (Athens 2018); A. Papantonis, Pryó 
vepó, axiécz (Athens 2019); E. Maglinis, Eíuar doa &yco čeyáoer: jua. adnOtvy 1otopia (Athens 2019). 
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interpretation for the literary upsurge of the civil war since the 2000s and introduce 
Marianne Hirsch's concept of postmemory. The article then moves on to a close 
reading of selected second-generation narratives. I argue that the characters’ immersion 
in personal and cultural archives is triggered by the urgency to recover buried 
memories of the past while recognizing that forgetting and excluding are inevitably 
nested in practices of remembering. It is my intention to show that ‘postmemorial 


"13 of the Greek civil war are inflected by the ethical concerns of a new 


writings 
generation of authors, who strive to repair past wrongs and break with agendas of 
forgetting. In this sense, I intend to re-orientate the critical discussions about 
the cultural representations of the 1940s from the lexicon of (inherited) trauma to the 
notion of responsibility in the present. To make these points palpable, I explore 
three second-generation novels: EAAqvixó otavpdsego (2000) by Thomas Skassis, 
Aevxy metoéta oto pivyk (2006) by Nikos Davvetas and Xopebovv o1eAégavreg (2012) by 


Sophia Nikolaidou. 


Explosion of civil war memories in the twenty-first century 


The literary critic Vangelis Chatzivassileiou was the first to talk about a ‘new round’ in 
civil war fiction in the 2000s.'* Other critics read contemporary civil war novels as 
historical fiction that looks backwards in order to understand the present and envision 
the future.'° I maintain that a critical reading of twenty-first-century civil war fiction 
requires it to be contextualized within the Greek memory industry and the 
bourgeoning international second-generation literature. Next, I suggest a reading of 
the novels through the lens of postmemory and express my reservations about the 
dubious conflation of postmemory and trauma. 

First, Thanasis Valtinos’ novel OpGoxwotd (1994) should be considered as passing 
the baton to a new generation of writers.'° Op@oxwotd achieved notoriety for the 
memorialization of ‘Red’ (Left-wing) violence in Valtinos’ native village in the 
Peloponnese in 1943-4, during the German Occupation. Valtinos’ novel consists of a 
synthesis of childhood memories and co-villagers’ narratives in what appears to be an 
arbitrary selection of documents from ‘the working archive of an oral historian’.'’ In 
many ways Valtinos’ ethnographic fieldwork was aligned with the ‘social turn’ of civil 


13 Hirsch, The Generation of Postmemory. 

14 Cf. ‘younger authors start approaching the civil war [...] as objectified history’: V. Chatzivassileiou, ‘O 
Ep@vdAtoc otoryetdvet to pvðiotópnpa’, EAeoeporozía, 30 October 2010; more in V. Chatzivassileiou, H xivyon 
tov &kkpeuoóc: too kat koivævia oti veótepy eAumvuci neCoypagia: 1974-2017 (Athens 2018) 751-806. 

15 Forexample, O. Sella, ‘H mpdcqatn Iotopia oyyyttei čavá tv netoypagio’ , KoOnuspivij, 17 November 2012; 
E. Kotzia, *Auxkptvovrac', Ka0nuepivij, 13 December 2009; and M. Droumbouki, ‘Ti yáyvet n oóyypovn 
Aoyoteyvia otv totopia;’, EvOguata, 28 July 2013. 

16  Chatzivassileiou, H xivyon tov ekkpeuobc, 751. 

17 P. Papailias, ‘Reading (civil) war, the historical novel, and the left’, in Genres of Recollection: Archival 
Poetics and Modern Greece (New York 2005) 140. 
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war historiography in the 1990s.'* Rather than claiming that memory and transmitted 
knowledge have truth-bearing qualities, Op@0xword brought attention to them as 
discursive constructs. Furthermore, by ‘giving voice to the Right,” Valtinos 
challenged the authority of Left-wingers as the mainstream testimonial subjects, 
providing for a more inclusive ethics of memory of the 1940s, yet also provoking 
strong reactions. As I will go on to show, Valtinos’ techniques—the preoccupation 
with the legacies of political violence, the representation of ‘forgotten’ subjects, and 
archival poetics (involving some sort of investigation)—fundamentally influenced the 
new generations of writers. 

Op@oxwota came to be intimately linked with the so-called ‘historiographical debate’ 
of the mid-2000s, which brings me to my second point, the profusion of civil war 
remembrance in scholarly debates and public fora. A Greek version of the 
Historikerstreit, the historiographical debate unfolded in the newspaper Ta Néa in 
2004 and its polemics are better understood in the context of the memory politics that 
preceded it.*! The divisive legacies of the 1940s were buried thrice under the politics 
of consensus and national reconciliation (in 1974 by New Democracy; in 1982 by 
PASOK; and in 1989 by the coalition government)? Since the 1990s and the 
withdrawal of political and institutional actors from civil war debates, historians and 
intellectual elites have sought, in fairly controversial ways, to undo the Metapolitefsi’s 
reparation policies which were based on silence.” In this sense, The Greek 
Historikerstreit made the civil war more public, more relevant, and more contested 
than before. At the same time, it carved out a space for the public representation of the 
defeated and the winners, albeit in an irreconcilable manner. 

In light of the above, the 2000s saw the development of a prolific memory industry 
commodifying the civil war, in which the Greek book industry all too eagerly joined. 
Here, the example of Spain, where a similar trend developed earlier on, is instructive. 
Between 1989 and 2011, 181 novels using the Spanish civil war as their subject-matter 


18 V. Calotychos, ‘Writing wrongs, (re)writing (hi)story? “Orthotita” and “ortho-graphia” in Thanassis 
Valtinos's Orthokosta’, Gramma: Journal of Theory and Criticism 8 (2000) 151-67. 

19 Papailias, ‘Reading (civil) war’, 150. 

20 T. Politi, ‘To Bovfó mpdcmno tnc iotopiag: OpPoxworta’, in Lovopid@vtac ue ta keiueva (Athens 1996) 
229-485. 

21 S. Kalyvas and N. Marantzidis, *Négg téoeig ot neAét tov suovàiov’, Ta Néa, 20 March 2004. 
Self-defined as ‘New Wave’ (or New Historiography), the two scholars’ ten-point revisionist manifesto 
promised to bring about a paradigm shift in Metapolitefsi historiography of the civil war and liberate it 
from the chains of the ‘ideological hegemony of the Left’. The ‘New Wave’ approach can be found also in 
S. Kalyvas, ‘Epbatocg moAspog (1943-1949): to 1£Xog tov pó0o0v kot n otpoor| npo TO paGkó sníneðo’, 
Emotyun xoi Koivovía 11 (2003) 37-70. 

22 P.Siani-Davies and S. Katsikas, ‘National reconciliation after civil war: the case of Greece’, Journal of 
Peace Research 46, 4 (2009) 559-75. 

23 Fora thorough presentation of Greek historiographic trends and public memory of the 1940s, including 
an extensive list of bibliographic references, see P. Voglis and I. Nioutsikos, ‘The Greek historiography of the 
1940s: a reassessment’, Siidosteuropa 65.2 (January 2017) 316-33. 
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were published in Spain. A considerable number of these were translated into English, 
went through different editions, and were adapted into film.** David Becerra Mayor 
observes that, although these novels were branded as novels of ‘historical memory’ 
(this term is used in Spain to refer to the memory of the Republic and Francoist 
repression), in many of them the Spanish civil war operates solely as an aesthetic 
backdrop. The Spanish case suggests that a literary trend may be a plausible 
explanation, mutatis mutandis, for the popularity and marketing of Greek civil war 
literature between the years 2000 and 2015. After the steep decline in publications 
about the civil war during 1974 and 1999, a large number of novels about the civil 
war were commercially successful, by Greek standards, although inaudible and 
inaccessible to non-Greek audiences.^? What I’m suggesting here is a kind of civil war 
fatigue captured in the author Christos Asteriou's 2019 interview characteristically 
entitled ‘I am not interested in writing about the civil war'.?* 

Although domestic public debates go some way towards explaining the recent rise in 
novels related to the civil war, it is my intention to show that Greek novels should be 
contextualized within the ‘emergence of memory as a key cultural and political 
concern in Western societies’ since the 1980s.*” In particular, they are a belated 
response to the (trans)national literature concerned with the impact of traumatic 
historical events on the next generations.” Perhaps the most tangible difference 
between contemporary Greek civil war novels and Valtinos’ narrative is that they elide 
representation of the past in favour of representing its residue in the present. To 
address the ways in which second-generation novels deal with civil war suffering, I 
borrow Marianne Hirsch's concept of ‘postmemory’. Hirsch is preoccupied with the 
ethics and aesthetics of the artistic production of the descendants of Holocaust 
survivors. In her most recent elaboration of the concept, she explains: 


‘Postmemory’ describes the relationship that the ‘generation after’ bears to the 
personal, collective, and cultural trauma of those who came before - to the 
experiences they ‘remember’ only by means of the stories, images, and 


24 Becerra Mayor, La Guerra Civil, 191. 

25 Forexample, Nikos Davvetas’ novel H Efipaía vin (2009) has been reprinted three times to date (in 2014 
and 2019). Thanassis Valtinos’ Op@oxwoté (1994) has seen three re-editions (in 2000 and 2004), and in 2016 
it was published in English translation by Jane Assimakopoulos and Stavros Deligiorgis with an instructive 
foreword by Stathis Kalyvas. Finally, Kalyvas’ and Marantzidis’ lay history book Eugbdia zá0g (2015) 
became one of the best-selling historical books of the last decades (more than 25,000 copies sold to date). 
26 Ch. Asteriou, *Aev pe evdiapépet va ypáyo yia tov eppóXio", interview in To Býua, 24 February 2019. 
27 A. Huyssen, Present Pasts: Urban Palimpsests and the Politics of Memory (Stanford 2003) 11. 

28 On literary and artistic works by the descendants of the Holocaust see M. Grimwood, Holocaust 
Literature of the Second Generation (New York 2007); also Hirsch, The Generation. For the 
intergenerational memory of Nazism, see C. Schaumann, Memory Matters. Generational Responses to 
Germany's Nazi Past in Recent Women's Literature (Berlin and New York 2008); on second-generation 
fiction of the Spanish civil war, see Ofelia Ferran, Working through Memory: Writing and Remembrance 
in Contemporary Spanish Narrative (Lewisburg 2007). The above is an indicative list and is not exhaustive. 
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behaviors among which they grew up. But these experiences were transmitted to 
them so deeply and affectively as to seem to constitute memories in their own 
right. Postmemory’s connection to the past is thus actually mediated not by 


recall but by imaginative investment, projection and creation.?? 


There are three angles of Hirsch’s theoretical framework that are relevant to my 
argument. First, postmemory is a ‘structure of inter- and transgenerational 
transmission of traumatic knowledge’ to subsequent generations that yearn to 
reconnect with events that preceded their birth.?? Although Hirsch is careful not to 
brand postmemory as traumatic or a real memory, but as a generational structure 
of remembrance, the use of words such as ‘witness[ing] by adoption’ and 
‘identification’! has raised various criticisms on the ethics of the transference of 
testimonial authority from the survivors to their descendants.*” Secondly, postmemory 
entwines inter-generational (familial) and trans-generational (cultural and societal) 
transmission, and therefore the past becomes available to subsequent generations 
through acts of projection, empathy, and affiliation. Thirdly, a less discussed take on 
postmemory concerns its ethical relation to the oppressed or persecuted, as ‘a means to 
account for the power structures animating forgetting, oblivion, and erasure and thus 
to engage in acts of repair and redress’.** From this viewpoint, postmemory becomes a 
valuable tool for critical readings of second-generation civil war texts, not as 
appropriations of traumatic experiences, but as more or less productive projects of 
uncovering and representing formerly silenced histories so as to do justice to the ghosts 
of history. 

There are numerous, almost archetypical, thematic characteristics in contemporary 
Greek civil war narratives that resonate with Hirsch's theory and can be boiled down 
to the following template." Mostly male characters with no direct experience of civil 
strife engage in relentless archival searches in response to family secrets and a sense of 
unsettledness triggered by an undetermined responsibility for past suffering. The bulk 


29 Hirsch, The Generation, 5; italics in original. 

30 Op. cit.; italics in original. 

31 Op. cit., 97. 

32 For example, R. Crownshaw, ‘Reconsidering postmemory: photography, the archive, and 
post-Holocaust memory in W. G. Sebald's Austerlitz’, Mosaic: a Journal for tbe Interdisciplinary Study of 
Literature 37.4 (December 2004) 215-36; J. J. Long, ‘Monika Maron's Pawels Briefe: photography, 
narrative, and the claims of post-memory’, in A. Fuchs, M. Cosgrove, G. Grote (eds), German Memory 
Contests. The Quest for Identity in Literature, Film, and Discourse since 1990 (Rochester 2006) 147-65. 
33 Hirsch, The Generation, 16. 

34 For uses of postmemory in studies of novels of the Greek civil war see A. Anastasiadis, “Transgenerational 
communication of traumatic experiences. Narrating the past from a postmemorial position’, Journal of 
Literary Theory, 6.1 (2012); G. Gotsi, ‘To «tépag» tov orksiov mapeAOdvtoc: toTopia, Pava xot petauvýun 
otnv Efpaia vion’, Néa Eotia 1842 (March 2011) 451-78; G. Van Steen, ‘Of pretense and preservation of 
the self: theater, trauma, and (post)memory in The Mother of the Dog by Pavlos Matesis’, The Journal of 
Modern Hellenism 34 (2019) 86-106. 
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of these characters practise professions that provide for the formulation of different forms 
of inquiries (i.e. investigative journalists, students or researchers) without, however, 
adopting the authoritative agenda of the historian. The construction of characters as 
researchers echoes the generational position of authors with no experiential connection 
to the civil war.?? For them, archival investigation is a conscious effort to offer correctives 
and to complement the silences of historical records.?* 

The analyses of the novels by Thomas Skassis, Nikos Davvetas and Sophia 
Nikolaidou serve to illustrate that the characters’ postmemorial practices are propped 
up by archival searches, ultimately laying bare the descendants’ urgency to mourn 
personal and collective losses, despite their inability to get to the bottom of a difficult 
past. I choose to discuss these three novels as they negotiate different forms of 
postmemory (familial postmemory in Skassis versus cultural transmission in Davvetas 
and Nikolaidou) and stretch evenly across the temporal spectrum of the civil war 
novels’ circulation since 2000. 


What did you do in the civil war, Daddy? EdAyviré otavpdieéo 


The convoluted plot of E<Aqvix6 oxavpóAsco by Thomas Skassis (b. 1953) revolves around 
the ways in which familial memory is passed on to the next generation through cultural 
and archival refractions—a narrative trope that gains traction in novels published later in 
the 2000s. The protagonist’s paternal quest lends a threefold structure to the novel, 
focusing attention not only on the workings of postmemory but also on the artificiality 
of the narrative. 

Part 1, entitled ‘Across’, broaches the character’s ‘archival impulse'".?? It tells the 
story of Sotiris Sotiriou, an investigative journalist, whose life is turned upside down 
after he attends an academic conference on the intersections between history and 
fiction"? and decides to search for the ‘generation of the father’.*° Part 2, entitled 
‘Down’, records the outcomes of his painstaking research: a two-hundred-page torrent 
of historical entries and place-names gleaned from official archives. Part 3, entitled 
‘The Arsenal of the solver’, comprises a wide range of private and official documents 
from Sotiris’ family archive ranging from newspaper clippings and official reports to 
oral interviews with civil war survivors and excerpts from the narrator's diary. The 


35 S.Nikolaidou, interview with the author, 13 December 2018. N. Davvetas, interview with the author, 23 
December 2018. 

36 On postmemory's ‘archival turn’, see Hirsch, The Generation, 227-49. 

37 See V. Chatzivassileiou, *Aoyoteyvikó otovpóAsGo', EdevOepotonia, 15 October 2000, 24. 

38 H. Foster, ‘An archival impulse’, October 110 (Fall 2004) 3-22. 

39 Here Skassis blurs the dividing line between fact and fiction, referring to the actual symposium ‘Iotopuń 
npaypatıkótnta kot veogAAnvikr] TECoypagia (1945-1995)' held at the Moraitis School, Athens, 7-8 April 
1995. 

40 T. Skassis, EAAnvixd oxavpóAcco (Athens 2000) 68. 
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fact that the muddled solution to his memory riddle comes from private archives suggests 
the pivotal role of familial postmemory in the text.^! 

Although the self-reflexivity and impenetrable archival accumulation in EAAqvixó 
otavpólečo has stirred scholarly interpretations of the novel as metafiction,? my 
approach here differs significantly. I want to reclaim the ethics of (post)memory in the 
protagonist’s practices of assemblage, selection, and arrangement of archival material, 
in agreement with Hirsch’s remark that postmemorial work relies on the archive to 
‘reclaim historical specificity and context, rather than jettisoning these in a familiar 
postmodern move." In this light, what on the surface appears as a labyrinthine 
archive acquires more concrete meaning through the protagonist’s effort to reunite 
with his deceased father and, in so doing, to uncover stories of injustice covered under 
a thick veil of oblivion. 

One has to reach the final pages of EAAnvixo otavpo/eéo to fully grasp the workings of 
postmemory in the novel, captured in the following lines: 


He wanted to see the invisible father, so he sought History. He wanted to know 
the story, so he looked for the truth. He wanted to find the truth, so he strove to 
excavate memory from the well of oblivion. But the quest for old memory for 
whomever did not live, did not see, did not hear, is only the quest for 
language: the language of the father. And this language was the same as his: 
the same words, but with a different meaning. [my emphasis]** 

As this quotation suggests, the narrator's urge to compensate for paternal loss takes the 
form of an arduous process of narrative reconstruction of the familial past (‘quest for 
language’). Sotiris seeks to ‘know’ and establish affective connections with the 
‘invisible’ father, as a result of growing up with two aunts, whose apprehension about 
passing on dangerous memories prevented them from talking about him. In an 
important sense, the protagonist’s amnesia of his childhood, his father, and 
pre-dictatorship Greece hints at the Metapolitefsi’s politics of silencing the thorny 
aspects of recent history. 


41 Fora detailed analysis of the paratextual documentation in the novel, see K. Danopoulos, ‘HapaSepatucéc 
TEXViKÉG oto pvÂioTtópnua: to EdAnvixd ovavpóAcco tov Owns Xkácon, in H veotepixdtyta ot veosAAmnvui 
Aoyoteyvía Kai kpitiký tov 190v xai tov 2006 aia@va. IHpoxuxká tç IB’ Emouuovikii Xvvavtnons tov Touéa 
Mecairwvikóv Kai Nécov EdAnvixav Xxovóov agiepapévys oti uvýun tno Xooíag Xxoneréa (Thessaloniki 2010) 
685-701. 

42 Cf. K. G. Papageorgiou, ‘Hiow oxó tn Bitpiva tno votopiac! EAevOeporozío, BiBdioOjxn, 21 July 2000, 4; 
A. Sainis, ‘O@pdcg Xxóáconc, EAAgvikÓó ovavpóAsco', in G. Aristinos (ed.), Nápxiccoc Kou Iavóc: n vewtepiký 
neCoypagia otnv Edda (Athens 2007) 507-11; Danopoulos, Tlapaðepatkés texvucéc’. 

43 Hirsch, The Generation, 228. 

44 Skassis, EAAnvix6 oxavbpóAeco, 548. 

45 Only passing references are made to Sotiris’ mother Vassiliki, (including the interpolation of one letter of 
hers to Sotiris' father). Her motives for relinquishing her child remain obscure but seem somehow related to 
the difficulties posed by her gender and class to lone parenthood. 
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It is only after high school final exams that one of his aunts hands Sotiris a sealed 
folder with scant information about his father and very few of his belongings. At the 
time, he buries the folder in a chest of drawers, as he is reluctant to disclose family 
secrets or ask questions that would, presumably, not be answered in the oblivious 
post-dictatorial years. As noted earlier, it is not until his thirties that language 
evocative of the father awakens the dormant urge to look backwards. The narrator 
works meticulously as an archivist to categorize his father's papers so to make sense of 
his life-history. What can be gauged from the fragmented archival evidence and 
conflicting family stories is that his father fought with the Democratic Army and was 
subsequently imprisoned for political dissidence. He bought his release from prison 
with the help of his partner's Right-wing father in exchange for his ‘disappearance’ in 
socialist Eastern Europe. 

Nevertheless, postmemorial work can only partly recuperate the narrator's absent 
memory, as the family archive is mediated not only by family silences but also by 
cultural forgetting. Sotiris’ diary entries describe postmemorial work as ‘this seemingly 
incoherent interchange of primary memory images, which have been forged by the 
senses, and of transmitted ones, which have been entrusted by narratives’ and clarifies 
that ‘everything revolved around the same centre: [...] the quest for the father's 
history’.*° This passage draws attention to postmemorial dynamics as the connecting 
thread of the ‘seemingly incoherent’ material in EAAgvikó otavpóAsco. Likewise, by the 
end of his archival search, Sotiris’ recognizes that ‘the shadow of the father had now 
formed a silhouette. He could feel it next to him, around him, everywhere and 
nowhere — like homeland’.*” The father’s omnipresence, spectral yet homely, brings 
home the emotionally powerful but also elusive connection between ancestors and 
descendants. 

With this in mind, I want to establish EAAnvixo ovavpóAsco as part of a genealogy of 
civil war novels that, inspired by Valtinos’ archival poetics, digs up forgotten histories. 
Fairly early in the novel, Sotiris defends Skassis’ literary agenda, noting that adhering 
to novelistic conventions would only lead him 


to stitch together fragments of a story already written with all its bells and 
whistles by some and with a mournful march and whispering bitterness by 
others, and, in this way, to rehearse the ideology embedded in the standpoint 
of each writer. [...] the attribution of a great many events to the protagonists 
who, as it is said, ‘marked’ them [...] ignored the faceless majority of those 
who were taken by the winds but survived by preserving or relinquishing 
material goods, human relationships, faith and dignity.^? 


46  Skassis, EAAnvix6 ovavpóAeco, 490. 
47 Op.cit., 525. 
48 Op. cit., 106. 
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Here, Skassis’ departure from traditional metanarratives of the 1940s that legitimize the 
views of the ‘winners’ or the ‘vanquished’ is grounded in his concern to represent the 
morally ambiguous ‘faceless majority’. Near the end of the novel, Sotiris is faced with 
an attempt to blackmail him into stopping his journalistic investigation with the 


^? and a police 


documentary evidence that his father was a repentee (dnAwoiac) 
informant. Sotiris has a hard time stomaching this unexpected news, yet readers are 
kept in the dark regarding his next steps; they only learn about his death in a fatal 
motorcycle accident, an open ending that leaves many questions unanswered. If 
anything, Sotiris’ father's morally questionable identity has important implications for 
second-generation fiction's engagement with non-normative Left-wing subjects, the 
descendants’ guilt for their ancestors’ wrongs, and the mediation of postmemory 


through archival silences and omissions. 


On the battlefield of memory: Aevrý zeroéra oto pivyK 


A different angle of postmemorial work unfolds in Aevký metoéta oto pivyx by Nikos 
Davvetas (b. 1960), the second part of his trilogy, that began with To O/papo. 
(2004) and concluded with H Efpaia vign (2009).°° In all three novels, Davvetas 
concerns himself with second-generation male protagonists with dysfunctional 
familial relationships and fragile health. Their dives into the cultural archive reveal 
family secrets that force them to confront the impact of the 1940s on their personal 
histories. 

Aevxy metoéta deals with the resonance of Left-wing violence in the life of an 
unnamed middle-aged journalist who prepares atribute articlefor the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the December 1944 Events (Aexeufpiavd).°' The narrator's research 
brings him to the Left-wing neighbourhood in Athens where he was brought up, and 
where Communist hardliners murdered two dissenting leftists of Asia Minor descent: a 
Trotskyist intellectual and a reputedly homosexual humanist doctor.? The narrator 


49 The declaration of repentance [81jAwon wetavoiac] was used extensively from the Metaxas Dictatorship 
(1936-41) through the post-civil war period to force (real or suspected) Communists to recant their political 
views and the Communist Party. See P. Voglis, Becoming a Subject: Political Prisoners During the Greek Civil 
War (New York and Oxford 2002) 74-90. 

50 N. Davvetas, To Ojpayoa (Athens 2004); N. Davvetas, H EBpaia vin (Athens 2009). H Efpata vign was 
awarded the 2010 Kostas and Eleni Ourani Prize by the Academy of Athens. 

51 The term ‘December Events’ (December 1944-January 1945) refers to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Athens, following political disagreement over the demobilization of the guerrilla armies after Greece's 
liberation. The EAM-led demonstration of 3 December 1944 was fired on by the British-backed police, 
thus escalating into a bloody thirty-three-day confrontation known as the ‘Battle of Athens’ between ELAS 
combatants and a coalition of pro-government and British troops. See L. Baerentzen, ‘The demonstration 
in Syntagma Square on Sunday the 3rd of December 1944’, Scandinavian Studies in Modern Greek 2 
(1978) 3-52; R. Clogg. A Concise History, 133-4. 

52 On the background of the December Events in Aevxy metoéta, see D. Kourtovik, ‘To qávtaopa tov 
AexéuBpn’, Ta Néa, 17 February 2007. 
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tapes thirteen eyewitness testimonies so as to elucidate the conditions of the murders, yet 
the deeper he delves into the case, the more impenetrable the past becomes, as his 
informants’ guilty silence conceals key facts about the crime. Ultimately, a plot twist 
unveils the narrator's intimate connection to ostensibly distant wrongdoings and serves 
to destabilize the rigid categories of victim, perpetrator, and bystander. These points 
are inextricably linked and frame the remainder of this section. 

The unnamed narrator undertakes this investigative project out of curiosity, 
galvanized by his informants' conflicting testimonies and the urgency to do justice to 
the two unknown victims of the December bloodshed. The memories of Resistance 
veterans pivot on the uniform narrative of martyrdom and heroic sacrifice and conceal 
unlawful or shameful acts of internecine violence. Some of them are presented as 
having used their anti-fascist credentials for political purposes during the 
Metapolitefsi, in line with the political culture that favoured the remembrance of a 
unified Resistance past." Inspired by childhood memories and family stories, "^ 
Davvetas’ novels create cracks in the shaky ground of the master narrative of the 
Resistance. In an important sense, Aevxy zetoéta echoes revisionist historiography, 
insofar as it interrogates the ideological underpinnings of Left-wing violence and 
proposes that pre-existing enmities and personal interests also led to extreme atrocities. 
This becomes palpable in the editor-in-chief's words that '[a]s fights rage for the 
takeover of power, some decide to settle personal differences and kill those 
acquaintances whom they don’t like [...] [i]n this confrontation ideology plays the least 
important role'.? I do not suggest that Davvetas co-opts historiographic agendas. 
Rather, he addresses the conditions that generated brutal ELAS violence and explores 
the plethora of positions that Left-wingers occupied in this spectrum of aggression, 
domination, and injustice. 

The difficulty of making judgments about each side's political responsibility during 
the December Uprising is made palpable by the narrator's inability to reconstruct the 
past.°° In his own words, ‘I couldn't see any mural, just faded colours on the back of 
collapsed plaster, bullet holes, pieces of dried mud. How would all these form faces 
and facts??/ These words resound with Aris Alexandrou's novel To xiftóxio (1975), 
wherein the symbolic imagery of the unfinished jigsaw puzzle expresses the 
fragmentation of memory, the unreliability of archival material, and the inability to 


53 See A. Liakos, ‘Avtéiptec kot ovppopites ota akaðnpoïká appidéatpa’ in H. Fleischer (ed.), H EA4áóa. '36- 
49. Ano ty Aixtatopia otov Eupbho. Touéc kot covéyeiec (Athens 2003) 28-9. 

54 N. Davvetas, interview with the author, 23 December 2018. 

55 N. Davvetas, Aevxy xetoéta oto pivyk (Athens 2006) 82-3. 

56 A careful reading of Aevxy netoéra as historiographic metafiction is offered in K. Jentsch-Mancor, 
*Historiographic metafiction, historical culture and social memory in three novels by Matessis (1990), 
Davvetas (2006) and Fais (2010y, in A. Anastasiadis and U. Moennig (eds), Trauma und Erinnerung. 
Narrative Versionen zum Bürgerkrieg in Griechenland (Cologne 2018) 129-50. 

57 Davvetas, Aevxy zevoéta, 75. 
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acknowledge responsibility for past wrongs.°® The suspense (and frustration) which 
build up as the protagonist dives deeper into the historical archive and tracks down 
several eyewitnesses to the murder (or their descendants) questions the purposes and 
significance of his belated investigation and knowledge production. As the narrator 
puts it close to the end of the novel, *[w]hat do I, ultimately, aim to achieve with this 
research? To do justice fifty-five years on? Is anyone interested in such a prospect 
nowadays? And who is so incorruptible [...] as to do it?’..’ This passage raises 
important implications about the ways in which the second generation reckons with a 
difficult past and redresses historical injustices. It finds parallels in the literary 
treatment of inherited guilt by Skassis and Nikolaidou. 

The meaning of the above questions is further clarified in the closure of the novel, in 
which the narrator’s inherited implication comes into play. In an unsettling interview 
with his father-in-law, it transpires that the narrator’s mother was tangentially 
involved in the Trotskyist’s murder. Overwhelmed by this discovery, the protagonist 
immediately drops the investigation and the desire to write about the December 
Events, claiming that ‘I did not care, after all, to find out who pulled the strings in this 
messy tangle of executions. I could not afford any more losses’.°° This plot twist is 
crucial to the purposes of this section. The narrator’s mother’s involvement in the 
murder underscores that in civil strife, all subjects are implicated in and inhabit 
different locations of aggression, although they might not directly exert violence over 
each other.°' From this viewpoint, Aeve zetoéto’s dramatization of a Left-wing 
woman’s involvement in civil war violence converses with Alexandros Kotzias’ novella 
layovápoc.*? Unlike Kotzias’ portrayal of the first-generation’s gendered experience of 
the 1940s through the self-victimizing discourse of a Communist hardliner (Dimitra), 
Davvetas centres on the inheritance of responsibility by the descendants. 

I do not agree with Kerstin Jentsch-Mancor that halting memory and archival 
research points to the narrator's refusal to ‘face the darker aspects of the past of his 
own family history"? It is true that Davvetas’ protagonist does not confront his 
mother. The preservation of uncomfortable family silences seems to gesture to his 
recognition that some secrets of the 1940s cannot be understood by the descendants. 


58 Cf. Aris Alexandrou's oft-quoted phrase ‘but now [...] ve only got bits and pieces, the smashed 
fragments of the war, of the occupation, of the civil war, and above all, I haven't got an image before me 
which I must match...’ A. Alexandrou, Mission Box, trans. R. Crist (Athens 1996) 179-80. 

59  Davvetas, Aevxy nevoéta, 175. 

60 Op.cit., 187. 

61 My thoughts on implication are inspired by M. Rothberg, The Implicated Subject: Beyond Victims and 
Perpetrators (Stanford 2019). 

62 Itis worth noting that the title of To Ojpayia (The Prey) gestures to and reverses Kotzias’ allegorical title 
layovópoc. Kotzias’ title equates the notoriously opportunistic predator (Jaguar) with the ruthlessly 
manipulative Dimitra. On Davvetas’ literary indebtedness to Kotzias see G. Paganos, *Níkog AafPétac: n 
Tplroyia tov Kat n “xpoPAnpatich” Eppaío von’, Evrevktýpio 89 (April-June 2010) 139-40. 

63 ]Jentsch-Mancor, ‘Historiographic metafiction’, 44. 
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However, dropping his journalistic project is not proof of moral evasion but a refusal to 
deliver to the readers a definite verdict of guilt or acquittal. This moral stance stems from 
two intricately linked factors analysed in this section: on the one hand, the fact that the 
survivors’ testimonies reveal different shades of culpability; on the other, the painful 
knowledge of maternal complicity and, concomitantly, his own links with past 
violence and suffering. 


The Polk connection: Xopzbovv oi eł2épavtes 


In the last part of my argument, I will discuss Xopebovv oi £4égavtec by Sophia Nikolaidou 
(b. 1968). The novel offers a reflection on uncomfortable historical events that linger on 
in the next generations.5* Xopebovv oi eAépavtec (2012) is the second part of a trilogy that 
consists of Azóye dev éyovue pidovg (2010; awarded the Athens Prize for Literature in 
2011) and Zro téłoç vixác eye (2017). The novels are concerned with the imprint of 
divisive pasts—collaborationism during the Axis Occupation,®° the Greek civil war, 


)°° respectively— on the lives of recurring 


and the National Schism (E0vixóc Atwood 
characters inhabiting late twentieth- and early twenty-first-century Thessaloniki." 

Xopebovv ot &Aégavteg follows the story of a high-school student, Minas, whose 
teenage rebellion kicks off with his refusal to sit the Greek university entrance exams. 
Instead, he takes a term essay in history, under the supervision of the old-fashioned 
teacher Soukiouroglou (referred to by his nickname, Souk). An ordinary assignment 
develops into a full-on investigation of an unsolved case of the 1940s: the notorious 
assassination of the American journalist George Polk in May 1948. As John Iatrides 
notes in a recent article, ‘Polk’s reporting on developments in Greece was highly 
critical of the Greek authorities, whom he regarded as incompetent and corrupt, and 
of the U.S. government for supporting a repressive regime'.^? The absence of ‘hard 
facts’ and the country’s heavy reliance on U.S. military and humanitarian aid led to 
the arrest and false conviction of the journalist Grigoris Staktopoulos. 


64 The novel has been published in English translation: S. Nikolaidou, The Scapegoat, trans. K. Emmerich 
(Brooklyn and London 2015). The English title of the novel, however, does not quite carry the same 
connotations about sovereign power and the oppressed as the Greek title, which makes a play on Minas’ 
father’s favourite saying: ‘when elephants dance, the ants always pay the price’. 

65 The triple Axis occupation of Greece began in April 1941, after the end of the Greco-Italian War 
(1940-1). Greece was divided into three occupation zones: Italian (1941-3), German (1941-4), and 
Bulgarian (1941-4). 

66 The National Schism (E@vixd¢ Aiyaoudc) arose over two interrelated questions: whether Greece should 
enter the First World War and on whose side it should do so. Greece was divided into two rival camps, the 
Venizelists, who supported Prime Minister Eleftherios Venizelos and the anti-Venizelists, who supported 
King Constantine I. See Clogg, 73-93. 

67 S.Nikolaidou, Azówye dev éyovue pidovg (Athens 2010); S. Nikolaidou, Xo véAoc vikáw eyo (Athens 2017). 
68 ].O.Iatrides, ‘Assassination and judicial misconduct in Cold War Greece: The Polk/Staktopoulos case in 
retrospect’, Journal of Cold War Studies 20, 4 (2018) 124. Cf. also the study by E. Keeley, The Salonika Bay 
Murder: Cold War Politics and the Polk Affair (Princeton 1990). 
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In Xopebovv oi edépavtec, Polk is referred to as Jack Talas and Staktopoulos as 
Manolis Gris. The ‘Gris case’ unfolds through a miscellany of key testimonies: the 
members of Gris’ family, the corrupt Thessaloniki Chief of Police, and a U.S. Foreign 
Office investigator. In an interview, Nikolaidou notes: 


I was really interested in putting together two different ages of Modern Greek 
history. I wanted to capture the historical adventure of my country. Some 
things change, because circumstances around us have changed as well. Other 
things remain hidden and unpunished - they poison everything. Some are 
carried from one generation to the next. We think that we have left our past 
behind. Alas, we always find it ahead. [my emphasis]°” 


Taking my cue from Nikolaidou’s words, I read Minas’ confrontation with his ancestors’ 
collective responsibility and the exclusionary logics of the archive as a tale of the 
commitment on the part of the next generations (the grandchildren in particular) to 
repair historical injustice and social forgetting. His postmemorial work involves 
intellectual labour together with acts of imagination and affiliation with the past. 

Similarly to Davvetas’ unnamed protagonist, Minas’ research does not seek to 
unmask the perpetrator behind this blurry episode of the civil war. Instead, Minas’ 
historical research is an exercise in the recognition of ‘the multiple versions of 
reality’. According to one of his informants, absolute knowledge of the past is 
prejudiced by the function of historical archives as sites of loss, destruction, and 
deliberate fabrication: 


Reality is the ultimate construction—just ask the lawyers and journalists, whose 
careers rest on that construction. Other people have trouble understanding that 
[...] The dictatorship of the truth. The tyranny of good intentions. There’s 
nothing more dangerous for a family or a country. Historians show up after 
the fact. They rummage through the locked drawers, discover forgotten 
papers, conduct their research, pass judgement. [...] It would surprise you 
how easily a piece of evidence can disappear, a signature can be forgotten.” 


Here, grandfather Dinopoulos, who acted as Gris’ lawyer in the 1940s, raises the issue of 
the politics of the archive, and, in particular, the vested interests of archive-makers 
(historians and journalists) in authenticating specific (hi)stories and erasing others. 
Gris’ unfair trial and elimination from Greek collective memory expose to the young 


69 ‘Reading Greece: Sophia Nikolaidou on the representation of Greece’s political past in contemporary 
literature, the prospects of the Greek educational system and literature as a human learning experience’, 
Greek News Agenda (6 September 2016) < http:/;www.greeknewsagenda.gr/index.php/interviews/reading- 
greece/6116-reading-greece-sophia-nikolaidou-on-the-representation-of-greece’s-political-past-in-contemporary- 
literature,-the-prospects-of-the-greek-educational-system-and-literature-as-a-human-learning-experience > 
[accessed 3 January 2019]. 

70 Nikolaidou, The Scapegoat, 127. 

71 Op. cit., 208. 
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Minas the sordid underbelly of official archives as sources of professional opportunism 
and political authority. It is because of this acknowledgement that the next 
generation's sense of responsibility towards the preservation of the cultural memory of 
the 1940s emerges so powerfully. 

What ethics of remembrance does Xopebovv oi eAépavreg subscribe to? The novel is 
brought to an end with a number of counterfactual speculations about ‘all that might 
have been, if Greece were a country where silence was not hereditary, like genetic 
material"? The point I want to make here is that Minas’ investigative (post)memorial 
work is illustrative of the new generation's need to break with its ancestors' silence and 
fear. For example, Minas’ father made considerable progress with his journalistic 
investigation of the Gris case during the Metapolitefsi. However, his mentor at the 
newspaper, a networker with important political ties, urged him to halt the 
investigation, as ‘resolving that case wasn’t among the newspaper’s immediate 
priorities, much less those of the country’. Minas’ father agreed to bury his personal 
archive and this decision granted him a promotion the following year. 

In this sense, Minas’ father’s hand-over of the sealed cardboard boxes of archive 
material to his son is a legacy of shamefully buried memories that summons the third 
generation to publicly represent historical wrongs.’* Indeed, Minas’ presentation of his 
findings departs from the language of martyrdom or demonization that constructs 
innocent victims or evil perpetrators and concludes that: 


the situation was created by friends and enemies both. Right or wrong, the result 
is the same: an innocent man went to jail. Case closed. [...] Minas had come to 
realize that justice is an abstract concept. Perfect on paper. But in practice, 
riddled with qualifications, asterisks, interpretations, clashes of opinion.” 


For Minas, the just remembrance of Gris’ unjust conviction amounts to making known the 
numerous alternative scenarios that ‘might have been’, to borrow Nikolaidou’s words cited 
earlier in this section. Minas seeks to reveal the multiplicity of individuals, practices, and 
personal interests that converged to render Gris a victim of whitewash and enduring injustice. 

Ultimately, Nikolaidou demonstrates how the inheritance of histories of violence 
and injustice is refracted through the horizons of socio-political havoc." Specifically, 
she uses the memories of Greece’s subjugation to global financial and political powers 
(such as U.S. Foreign Aid) during the civil war as uncomfortable reverberations of the 


72 Op. cit., 236. 

73 Op. cit., 214; italics in original. 

74 Onthe ethico-political significance of this novel, see K. Schina, ‘H EAAG5a xat own’, the books’ journal 
27 (January 2013) 71. 

75 Nikolaidou, The Scapegoat, 203. 

76 Nikolaidou is aligned with a group of writers who recognize a stable ground of violence, political 
injustice, and oppression between the 1940s and the 21^-century financial crisis. To mention but a few, 
V. Raptopoulos, H mo xpvgy mzApyi (Athens 2012); E. Chouzouri, Avo qopég aða (Athens 2013); 
M. Douka, Ela va nove wéuata (Athens 2014); D. Fyssas, H Nidoogép ota ypóvia vic kpíong (Athens 2015). 
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neo-colonial and protectionist narratives that served to legitimize the implementation of 
austerity measures during the Greek crisis.” The narrative flashbacks between past 
(1948) and present (2010-11) enable Minas’ belated affiliation with the unjustly 
convicted man, while Gris is re-imagined as the objectified alter-ego of Greek society 
in the wake of the crisis./? Seen from this angle, Minas’ initial disgust at the Greek 
educational system and his opposition to the formalization of history-learning through 
standardized testing strike home how the new generation seeks to form living, intimate 
connections with the past. As I have shown, Minas’ postmemorial work challenges the 
idea of history as universal knowledge and reclaims the affective attachments and 
plural postmemories through which later generations reckon with past wrongs. 


Conclusion 


My reading of these three novels by Skassis, Davvetas, and Nikolaidou has focused on the 
transmitted knowledge of the civil war to the subsequent generations and, in so doing, 
has addressed the continued relevance and commodification of the civil conflict in the 
twentieth-first-century Greek memory industry. By steering clear of the concept of 
trauma, so intimately woven with critical discussions of postmemory, this article has 
approached contemporary Greek novelists as ‘a generation of historical consciousness 
in society"? whose narrative choices are responsible for the recovery or exclusion of 
histories from the cultural archive. 

I have sought to establish that in all three novels postmemorial practices drive the 
characters to relentless searches in private and official archives as a response to family 
secrets that ‘have roots in the past and reverberations in the present. "^ Family secrets 
are intimately linked with collective amnesias, much as personal unsettledness marks 
the reverberation of a violent past in the present. Skassis’ text fictionalizes familial 
postmemory punctuated with archival fragments of public and historical narratives. In 
the novels by Davvetas and Nikolaidou, the characters affiliate with the victims of the 
civil war through eyewitness testimony and archival research; their family links to the 
1940s surface later in the text. Additionally, I illustrated that postmemorial practices 


77 A detailed discussion of the ‘past presence’ of the civil war in the Greek crisis cannot be addressed within 
the short confines of this article. For a discussion of Xopevovv oi eAépavrec as a ‘crisis narrative’, see G. Katsan, 
‘The anxieties of history: Greek fiction in crisis’, in T. S. Willert and G. Katsan (eds), Retelling the Past in 
Contemporary Greek Literature, Film, and Popular Culture (London 2018) 117-32. 

78 Itis instructive to note Nikolaidou's pun on the victim's name. Gris echoes Greece, implying that Greek 
people are also oppressed because of the crisis. Also, Gris (meaning grey) creates a pun with Staktopoulos, the 
first part of whose surname (otaxthç) means ‘ash grey’. 

79 S. O’Donoghue, ‘Postmemory as trauma? Some theoretical problems and their consequences for 
contemporary literary criticism’, Politika (26 June 2018) par. 16. <https:/www.politika.io/en/notice/ 
postmemory-as-trauma-some-theoretical-problems-and-their-consequences-for-contemporary> [accessed 3 
January 2019] 

80 A. Kuhn, Family Secrets: Acts of Memory and Imagination (London and New York 2000) 5. 
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do not hinge upon definite closures or hasty moral judgments. Davvetas' and 
Nikolaidou's protagonists underscore the moral ambiguity of political violence. In all 
three novels, the characters acknowledge their failure to complete their investigative 
journey, because they are dependent on untrustworthy records and social forgetting. 
The characters’ shared responsibility (and at times guilt) for past wrongdoings is 
illustrative of an ethical commitment to the past on the part of contemporary Greek 
writers—a timely response to a divisive war whose public memory has been so heavily 
burdened by polarized interpretations. 
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This article examines Plutarch’s reception in George Pisides’ poetry. The first section argues 
in favour of Pisides’ familiarity with Plutarch’s writings, mainly in view of verbatim 
quotations and other thematic connections or allusions. The second section explores 
Pisides’ more creative use of Plutarch by discussing his direct addresses to the Chearonean 
philosopher and comparing them with Pisides’ similar apostrophes to Homer and 
Demosthenes in The Persian Expedition and the Heraclias. By seeking to ‘rewrite’ the 
heroic past, Pisides presents himself as a skilled emulator of his ancient predecessors, 
thereby enhancing his self-fashioning as the imperial spokesman par excellence. 


Keywords: Plutarch; Parallel Lives; George Pisides; early Byzantine imperial panegyric; 
reception of classical literature 


I. Introduction 


George Pisides, a verse panegyrist active at the court of Heraclius (r. 610-41) in 
Constantinople, is best known for his encomia celebrating the Byzantine emperor and 
his military exploits against the Avars and the Persians at the beginning of the seventh 
century. One of the overarching features of his poetry is its prolific fusion of mythical, 
classical and biblical references, which has been generally considered to have assisted 


I would like to thank Roger Rees for useful comments on an earlier draft of this paper, and the editor and 
referee for BMGS for their helpful suggestions. A shorter version was presented at the Borghesi-Mellon 
Interdisciplinary Workshop ‘Plutarch in Byzantium: Texts and Influences’ (28 September 2018, University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, USA). I am grateful to Jeffrey Beneker, Leonora Neville, and Noreen Humble for 
their feedback. Many thanks are also owed to the audience of the XIIIth International Symposium of the 
Spanish Society of Plutarchists (4-6 October 2018, University of Lleida, Spain) where the paper was also 
delivered, especially to Josep Antoni Cláa Serena and Delfim Leão. 

1  Eg.J. D. C. Frendo, ‘Classical and Christian influences in the Heracliad of George of Pisidia’, The 
Classical Bulletin 62.4 (1986) 53-62, at 53; M. Whitby, ‘A new image for a new age: George of Pisidia on 
the Emperor Heraclius’, in E. Dabrowa (ed.), The Roman and Byzantine Army in the East (Cracow 1994) 
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the dynamic presentation of his pieces before the emperor and/or his entourage, decisively 
effecting the adulation received by the honorand.* What has hitherto attracted less 
attention, however, is Pisides’ sustained, and often (self-)assertive, dialogue with 
ancient authors and their heroic subjects, and how this provided another powerful 
means of heightening his emphasis on imperial authority. 

In this article, I would like to focus on the reception of the figure and works of 
Plutarch in Pisides’ encomiastic poetry and use that as a case-study that will then 
enable us to assess the breadth and depth of Pisides' critical engagement with ancient 
literature, especially by casting fresh light on his leanings towards rhetorical invective, 
irony and denunciation. The discussion falls into two main parts. In the first, I shall 
argue in favour of Pisides’ familiarity with Plutarch's writings, mainly in view of 
verbatim quotations and other thematic connections or allusions, all of which testify to 
the central role that Plutarch occupied in late antique and early Byzantine literary 
tradition as a repository of historical information and miscellaneous knowledge. 
Furthermore, it will be shown that some of these references and allusions to Plutarch's 
texts are instrumental in evoking apt comparisons between the emperor and figures 
from the past, building upon synkrisis as a salient ingredient of traditional 
panegyrics.? In the second section, I shall explore Pisides’ more creative use of Plutarch 
by discussing his direct addresses to the Chearonean philosopher and comparing them 
with the author's similar apostrophes to Homer and Demosthenes in the context of 
The Persian Expedition and the Heraclias. Pisides criticises and ultimately belittles the 
project of the Parallel Lives and Plutarch's treatment of the career of Alexander the 
Great, suggesting new ways of formulating the ancient material. As I aim to 
demonstrate, by seeking to ‘rewrite’ the heroic past, Pisides fashions himself as a 
skilled emulator of his ancient predecessor, thus enhancing his self-projection as the 
imperial spokesman par excellence. In light of the above, the article seeks to indicate 
that the Greek literary heritage in Pisides' panegyric discourse does not simply provide 
him with a wide range of material with which to infuse his high-flown poetry;* rather, 


197-226. For the use of mythological exempla in various Byzantine genres, including Pisides’ panegyrics, see 
H. Hunger, ‘On the imitation (MIMHAXIX) of antiquity in Byzantine literature’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23/24 
(1969/70) 15-38, at 23-4. 

2 For the public recitation of Pisides’ panegyrics, see G. T. Dennis, ‘Imperial panegyric: Rhetoric and 
reality’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, DC 1997) 131-40, 
at 133; reprinted in G. Nagy, Greek Literature, vol. 9: Greek Literature in the Byzantine Period (London 
and New York 2001) 235-44, at 237; Ph. Rance, ‘Simulacra Pugnae: The literary and historical tradition 
of mock battles in the Roman and Early Byzantine army’, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 41 (2000) 
223-75, at 226; M. D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Vol. 1 Texts and 
Contexts (Wien 2003) 56; J. D. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis: Historians and Histories 
of the Middle East in the Seventh Century (Oxford 2010) 21. 

3 E.g. H. Maguire, ‘The art of comparing in Byzantium’, Art Bulletin 70 (1988) 88-103 for the use of 
comparison in Byzantine literature and art. 

4 For a useful overview of the history of the genre, see the Introduction to M. Whitby (ed.), The 
Propaganda of Power: The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Leiden 1998) 1-13; D. A. Russell and 
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it becomes part and parcel of his professional identity with interesting implications for the 
workings of imperial ideology and patronage in seventh-century Constantinople. 


II. George Pisides in context 


Before proceeding to the heart of the analysis, a brief sketch of Pisides’ career in the 
context of his contemporary political and cultural landscape will highlight the main 
strands of his literary agenda, as well as help to explain its deeper incentives, 
particularly in connection with the poet’s self-presentation. One important element in 
this sketch is Pisides’ central role in the religious and political structures in 
Constantinople; although details of his life are scarce, we do know that he held 
prominent positions in ecclesiastical circles, serving as a deacon, guardian of the sacred 
vessels (skeuophylax), referendary responsible for the emperor’s communications, and 
keeper of the records (chartophylax) in the church of Hagia Sophia, while maintaining 
a close relationship with the Patriarch Sergius I (610-38), who acted as his patron. On 
the other hand, he was well connected with imperial dignitaries, such as Bonus the 
patrikios, and, most importantly, was a personal friend of the emperor himself, 
possibly accompanying him on some of his campaigns, and composing epigrams and 
long poems of imperial propaganda at the latter’s behest.’ Pisides’ high-profile 
connections seem to account for his role as the foremost imperial courtier at a crucial 
time of cultural shift and fluctuation, as modern historiography has described the early 
seventh century. This was indeed a period of difficulty and anxiety, witnessing a 


N. G. Wilson, Menander Rhetor; Edited with Translation and Commentary (Oxford 1981) xi-xxxiv; R. Rees 
‘Panegyric’, in W. J. Dominik and J. Hall (eds), A Companion to Roman Rhetoric (Chicester 2007) 136-48. 
Cf. R. Webb, ‘Praise and persuasion: Argumentation and audience response in epideictic oratory’, in 
E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 2003) 127-35; G. L. Kustas, ‘The function and 
evolution of Byzantine rhetoric’, Viator 15 (1970) 55-73; reprinted in Nagy, Greek Literature, 179-97. 
For Latin panegyrics, notably R. Rees, ‘The private lives of public figures in Latin prose panegyric’, in 
Whitby (ed.), Tbe Propaganda of Power, 77-101. Regarding Byzantine panegyrics, the scholarly focus has 
been upon imperial encomia in later Byzantium; see e.g. D. G. Angelov, ‘Byzantine imperial panegyric as 
advice literature (1204—c.1350)', in Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium, 55-72, who highlights that from 
the thirteenth century onwards imperial panegyrists voiced their own views on political issues advising the 
emperor and occasionally warning him. 

5 For Pisides’ life and work, see ODB, vol. II, 838, s.v. George of Pisidia; A. Adler (ed.), Suidae lexicon, i 
(Leipzig 1928), entry 170, p. 517. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis, 16-35 provides an 
excellent starting point for any newcomer to Pisides. For a brief description of Pisides’ works, see 
M. Whitby, ‘George of Pisidia and the persuasive word: Words, words, words...’, in Jeffreys (ed.), 
Rhetoric in Byzantium, 173-86, at 174-6. See also A. Pertusi (ed. and transl.), Giorgio di Pisidia, Poemi 
I. Panegirici epici, edizione critica, traduzione e commento, Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 7 (Ettal 1959) 
11-31; L. Tartaglia (ed. and transl.), Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia (Turin 1998), 39. 

6  J.Haldon, ‘The reign of Heraclius: a context for change?’, in G. J. Reinink and B. H. Stolte (eds), The 
Reign of Heraclius (610- 641): Crisis and Confrontation (Paris 2002) 1-16; J. Haldon, Byzantium in the 
Seventh Century: The Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 1990). See also A. Cameron, ‘New themes 
and styles in Byzantine literature, 7‘°-8" centuries’, in A. Cameron and L. Conrad (eds), The Byzantine 
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series of military attacks upon the east and west fronts of the Byzantine empire, and a 
serious internal conflict between Heraclius and Phocas (r. 602-610) which led to the 
latter's violent overthrow. Heraclius’ early reign was then validated by a cultural 
resurgence in the capital, with literature and philosophy receiving imperial patronage.’ 
It seems, therefore, that Pisides, as Heraclius' official publicist, had ample opportunity 
not just to valorise the emperor's political and religious policies through his panegyrics 
and even invectives (e.g. Against Wicked Severus), but also to propagate his own 
poetry amidst a flourishing of the arts and letters, perpetuating his poetic skill for 
centuries to come.’ One strategic tool in fulfilling that target was his intricate 
deployment of Plutarch, a topic to which I now turn. 


III. Plutarch as source material for imperial praise: quoting, alluding and 
reworking the ancient intertext 


Pisides’ familiarity with individual Lives and essays of the Moralia is most clearly 
reflected in his direct quotations from the Plutarchan intertext on a number of 
occasions throughout his writings. Some of these quotations have been identified in 
the apparatus of parallel passages in the modern editions by Pertusi and/or Tartaglia, 
but have never been examined from an interpretative point of view in the context of a 
comprehensive study.'° In such instances, Pisides retains the original formulation as 
much as possible, given that he also needs to conform to the requirements of prosody 
in constructing quantitative iambic trimeters, which is the verse type of his 


and Islamic Near East I. Problems in the Literary Source Material: Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam 
(Princeton 1992) 81-105; A. Cameron, ‘Byzantium and the past in the seventh century: The search for 
redefinition’, in J. Fontaine and J. N. Hillgarth (eds), Le septiéme siécle : changements et continuités = The 
Seventh Century: Change and Continuity (London 1992) 250-76. 

7 Whitby, ‘A new image for a new age’, 199. Other sources for the cultural revival include the Dialogue 
between History and Philosophy in the preface to the historical work by Theophylact Simocatta, the 
Chronicon Pascale and the sermons by Theodore Syncellus. 

8 George attacks Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (512-18), for embracing Monophysitism, see 
e.g. L. S. B. MacCoull, ‘George of Pisidia, against Severus: in praise of Heraclius', in R. Dahood (ed.), The 
Future of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: Problems, Trends and Opportunities for Research 
(Turnhout 1998) 69-79; A. J. Ekonomou, Byzantine Rome and the Greek Popes: Eastern Influences on 
Rome and the Papacy from Gregory the Great to Zacharias, A.D. 590-752 (Lanham, Md.; Plymouth 
2007) 80-5. Cf. J. D. C. Frendo, ‘Religion and politics in Byzantium on the eve of the Arab conquests’, 
Florilegium 10 (1988-91) 1-24. 

9 In fact, parts of Pisides’ panegyrics were acclaimed in the ninth and tenth centuries, featuring in 
Theophanes as a historical source for Heraclius’ reign, and in the Suda as lexicographical material. In the 
eleventh century, George Pisides’ verse was preferred to Euripides’ own in a comparison of the two by 
Michael Psellos. Strikingly, Theodosius the Deacon in the tenth century, in his panegyric for the Byzantine 
emperor Romanos II (r. 959-63) entitled On the conquest of Crete, adopts a similar, critical approach to 
Plutarch, which points to his reliance upon Pisides. This is a topic I plan to explore in a future study. 

10 Pertusi (ed. and transl.), Giorgio di Pisidia; Tartaglia (ed. and transl.), Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia. 
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panegyrics.!! Interestingly, when Plutarchan lines are extracted from their original 
context and re-applied, not only are they not heralded or hinted at, but at the same 
time they are tailored with considerable variety in their new setting, as we will see 
below. Both devices point to the sophistication of Pisides’ encomia and to the high 
educational standards expected of, or possessed by, his immediate and later 
audience.'* On another level, by making use of Plutarchan passages, Pisides also 
seems to be scratching at a very contemporary itch, because at that time the ancient 
biographer was mentioned or cited in the Chronicon Pascale, in some fragments of the 
historian John of Antioch, and, as we shall see below, in the history of Theophylact 
Simocatta. "° 

The following example will help us get to grips with Pisides’ working technique. It 
comes from one of his shorter poems entitled On Bonus, dedicated to the magister 
with the same name who, together with Patriarch Sergius I, defended the capital 
during the Avar siege of the year 626 while Heraclius was away on a campaign in the 
East." The concluding section of this poem revolves around the bold presentation of 
Heraclius as divine Logos, with Pisides tapping into imagery pertaining to the 
natural world and the physiology of the human body, shying away from the scriptural 
associations one would normally expect. The most pervasive image of the emperor, 
developed in elegant ways as the poem reaches its conclusion, is that of him as a 
meticulous physician who strives to heal what appears to be a ‘universal malady’ (86, 
Pertusi 166). In fact, Heraclius’ medical role is presented as extending well beyond 
general tasks traditionally assigned to doctors to include performing surgery 
targeted at healing the pain of the body politic and eliminating disease (87-120, 


11 A poetic innovation and a stylistic achievement anticipating the later Byzantine dodecasyllable, also 
known as political verse. See J. D. C. Frendo, ‘Classical and Christian influences in the Heracliad of 
George of Pisidia’, The Classical Bulletin 62.4 (1986) 53—62, at 53. 

12 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 39. One should point out the wide-ranging interests of Byzantine 
learned men, including the emperor himself. Heraclius is said to have ‘enjoyed a reputation for being very 
learned’, W. E. Kaegi, Heraclius, Emperor of Byzantium (Cambridge and New York 2003) 22. Although 
we lack precise details on the type of education he received during his formative years (see Kaegi, 
Heraclius, 22-3), and despite the fact that he does not seem to have composed any works of his own, his 
later intellectual aspirations of reviving philosophy and history after the deposition of Phocas might attest 
to his interest in learning, at least to some extent. See also Kaegi, Heraclius, 58; cf. 210-11. 

13 Seealso M. Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s Lives in Fifteenth-Century Italy (Copenhagen 2007) 54-5. 
14 On Bonus, see Kaegi, Heraclius, 112, 120, 134—9. Edition of The Persian Expedition and Heraclias by 
Pertusi (ed. and transl.), Giorgio di Pisidia; reproduced by Tartaglia (ed. and transl.), Carmi di Giorgio di 
Pisidia. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 12 provides a useful list of the modern editions of Pisides’ works. 
Useful summaries of Pisides’ works in Tartaglia (ed. and transl.), Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia, 13-38. 

15 Cf. Whitby, ‘George of Pisidia and the persuasive word’, 183-6. Heraclius was celebrated in Pisides' 
poems as being a representative of God on earth, especially for waging war against the infidel Persians and 
restoring the True Cross in Jerusalem in 630. See e.g. C. Zuckerman, ‘Heraclius and the return of the Holy 
Cross’, Travaux et mémoires 17 (2013) 197-218. 
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Pertusi 166-8).'° Against this backdrop, the Plutarchan phrase from the Life of Marcellus 
‘abatement of the disease’ (tfjg vócou napakunv, Marcellus 24.2) is used in the form of a 
vocative, extolling Heraclius' ability to treat the infection of the Byzantine empire: ‘Come 
on, you who knew how to diminish the diseases that once bothered us. May you go on, 
giving back to everyone the previous energy, and power to the empire which gave birth to 
you’ (GAN © napaxpu| TOV zapgAOoucGv vóoov | uévot; &mavtac eic àváktqoi oépov, | Kai 
ti c£ yevvricavu tà kpétet kpároc, 162-4, Pertusi 170).'" A compare and contrast with 
the Plutarchan intertext shows the creativity of Pisides’ retexturing. In Marcellus, the 
phrase under discussion is used with reference to Fabius Maximus' persistent policy of 
abstaining from war with the Carthaginians, a position which Marcellus regarded as 
entirely erroneous, according to Plutarch's narrative, on the grounds that, from a 
medical point of view, considering ‘the consumption of the patient's powers to be the 
abatement of the disease’ is a characteristic of ‘physicians who are timid and afraid to 
apply remedies'. What functions as a criticism of a political opponent in Plutarch's text 
is transformed into an authoritative statement of imperial acclaim in Pisides, who 
emphasises Heraclius' skill in eradicating previous disorder and reviving the morale of 
both the army and the people alike.'? Here, therefore, an implicit comparison between 


16 J. D. C. Frendo, ‘Special aspects of the use of medical vocabulary in the poems of George of Pisidia’, 
Orpheus 22 (1975) 49-56, at 53-4, examines the section on surgery. 

17 Editions of Plutarch's Lives are taken from K. Ziegler (ed.), Plutarchi: Vitae Parallelae, 4 vols (Leipzig 
1957-80); for the Moralia those by M. Pohlenz, C. Hubert, et al. (eds), Plutarchi Moralia, 7 vols. (Leipzig 
1929-78). Translations are taken from the Loeb Classical Library, often with minor modifications; for the 
Moralia by F. C. Babbitt and various other translators, Plutarch Moralia, 16 vols. (Cambridge, MA and 
London 1927-2004); for the Lives by B. Perrin, Plutarch’s Lives, 11 vols. (Cambridge, MA and London 
1914-26). Pisides’ direct consultation of Plutarch’s Lives is confirmed by his employment of another 
verbatim quote, this time from the Life of Caesar 17.5. The quote features just a few lines before the quote 
from Marcellus in the peroration of On Bonus, in a context in which Pisides wishes to express the public 
anguish at Heraclius’ absence and to connect this with an emotional appeal to the emperor to accept the 
embassy that was meant to be sent in order to prompt his return (122—5, Pertusi 168). 

18 Pisides is familiar with the content of the Marcellus, since he also used an anecdote featuring Archimedes 
in his poem In Alypius, addressed to his fat clerical friend of the same name. As is shown below, there are 
linguistic resemblances (indicated in bold) between Marc. 14.12-15 and Pisides’ passage, with Pisides' 
dense section reproducing recurring terms that are central to Plutarch's original: ‘tac mévte óvvópsig 
Apyuujóovg sic piav ovváyagç | óAnv, eic tò xwfjoot póA | vv óvotpayrjkov && óxàv và qopría." (Pisides, In 
Alypium, 11-13, Tartaglia 458); ‘kai pévtor koi Apyunjóng, Tépovi tà pocusi cvyyevig Sv koi iñoc, 
Éypowev og tfj osion Svvdper tò 600v ápoc kwiijcat Svvatov EoTI, Kai veavievocóuevoc óc qaot poun THs 
anodeitsmc einev wc si yv eiyev Etépav, ékivnosv Gv tavtnv petaßàs eig £xetvrv. Bavuácavtoc 5é toO Tépovoc, 
Kai denBEvtoc eig Epyov éEayayeiv tò npópAnpa Kai Seigai TL vv LEYOAWV KIVODMEVOV ozó ojukpüc óvvápgoc, 
óAxáóa TPLEPHEVOV TOV BacUakóv nóvo LEYOA® Kai yepi TOAAT veoXxn0gicav, &upo2.5v avOpwmoUGs TE TOAAODG 
Kai TOV ovvýðn eóprov, abtóc ümoO0sv kaðńuevoç, où età onxovófjg GAA’ rpéua TH xetpi osíov dpynv twa 
xOÀvonüotov, npoonyüyeto, eios Kai dntatotms ğonep S14 0nAXcong émO£ovcav. éxmhaysic oov ó Daou.ebg 
Kai ovworjous Tis TEXVNS THV 60vaguv, čnsioe TOV Apyumónv ónoc AdTH TH LEV àpovonévo tà Ò’ énygipobva 
unyavńpata katackeváon nzpóg năoav iðéav noMopkiac. oig adtdG HEV OdK £yprjoato, TOD fíou tò mAciotov 
ünóAsuov Kai mavnyuptkóv puboac, TOTE © omfjpye toig Xopakooíotg eig Séov f| napaokevń, Kai petà THC 
napaokevfjc ó ðnmovpyóç’. (Marc. 14.12-14). 
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Fabius Maximus’ military reticence and Heraclius’ energetic expeditions against the 
empire’s opponents is brought into play, with Pisides creating a refined interaction 
with his source in order to maximise its appeal to (future) readers and to provoke new 
ways of translating the ancient story in the light of contemporary exigencies.” 
However, the medical imagery itself is not free of contemporary implications either. 
It is interesting that the earliest surviving manual that systematically discusses the genre of 
epideictic, to which the panegyric belongs, namely On Epideictic Speeches (Mepi 
"Emógitóv) by Menander Rhetor (dated to the late third or early fourth century 
AD), contains a section where the author advises orators composing an imperial 
oration (basilikos logos) to exemplify the emperor's wisdom by using comparisons that 
present him as being ‘the planner, the commander, the discoverer of the moment for 
battle, a marvellous counsellor, champion, general, and orator’ (6 diatattépEevoc, atòs 
ó otpatnyóv, atòs TOV KAIPOV tfj cupoAf(o EdpioKavV, oopovAoc DavLAOTOG, àpiotsgoc, 
otpatnyóc, Snunyopoc; 374, 23-5, ed. Russell and Wilson 88). Menander's list does not 
include the physician, and even though the comparison of the ruler to a doctor is well 
attested in other branches of ancient literature aside from rhetoric, I would be inclined 
to argue with Frendo that Pisides’ employment of medical diction is a matter of 
personal choice.*° I also think, counter to Frendo’s silence or aporetic suggestions on 
the subject, that Pisides' systematic use of medical terminology must have something to 
do with the surrounding medical trends of his age, particularly the establishment of 
the medical school in Alexandria and the composition of medical works of 
considerable importance for their discussion of late antique medical developments, 
such as those by Paul of Aegina or the medical commentaries by Stephen, all 
encapsulating the concentration of educated physicians in a scholastic environment?! 
Heraclius’ fashioning as a contemporary physician, therefore, most probably adds a 
strong contemporary nuance to Pisides’ praise, which is intrinsically occasional, as 
previously mentioned, and specific to the ‘here and now’ (binc et nunc). To link this 
with Plutarch's use of the medical comparison in the case of Fabius Maximus, where 
the physician is reluctant to apply any efficient therapy for fear of the consequences, 


19 What Frendo terms ‘the method of producing panegyric by indirection’, which encompasses ‘describing a 
past situation in terms suggestive of a contemporary one’; J. D. Frendo, ‘History and panegyric in the age of 
Heraclius: The literary background to the composition of the “Histories” of Theophylact Simocatta’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 42 (1988) 143-56, at 151. 

20 Frendo, ‘Special aspects’. Michael Psellos, Who Versified Better, Euripides Or Pisides? 113-15, ed. A. R. 
Dyck, Michael Psellus: The Essays on Euripides and George of Pisidia and on Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius 
(Vienna 1986) 39-50, at 48 highlights Pisides’ interest in medicine: ‘If, for instance, he [i.e. Pisides] mentions a 
disease, he soon wheels in the entire field of medicine, taking into account both the causes of diseases and the 
methods of treating them’ (vóonpa yoOv itv év TO Aóyo £000c tùy iatpiKT xücav énewkux)?.ot LATE TOV [aiz]tov 
petddpevos ute TOV oic Ospanevetar tà voońpata.). 

21 A. Z. Iskandar, ‘An attempted reconstruction of the late Alexandrian medical curriculum’, Medical 
History 20.3 (1976) 235-58; M. Roueché, ‘Did medical students study philosophy in Alexandria?’, 
Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 43 (1999) 153-69. 
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Pisides’ reconfiguring acts as a forceful expression of the role of Heraclius the physician, 
who is by far more therapeutically ambitious and brave enough to counter cosmic 
disease. 

Thus far we have seen that Pisides exploits Plutarchan passages from the Lives 
word-for-word without acknowledging his source. The same tacit use of Plutarch 
occurs in other writings by Pisides, where one notices his eagerness to exploit stories 
and events from the realm of history and science, but this time without necessarily 
reproducing Plutarch’s wording. Such cases are sometimes connected with Heraclius’ 
glorification, but at other times point more to the encyclopaedic significance of 
Plutarch’s work in Pisides’ age. To give just one example of the first category, in The 
Persian Expedition Pisides refers to Xerxes’ wrath and overwhelming haughtiness after 
his defeat in a sea battle with the Greeks, which culminated in his obstinate wish to 
‘mix opposing natures’ by attempting ‘to petrify the sea and inundate the land with sea 
water’ (Exp. Pers. II, 303-5, Pertusi 112: Eép£nv pév oov A£yovot ÀAvcoóó& tpóno | 
uito O£Aovta. Tac SieotHoacs Pdosic | bémp zetpóoot Kai 0oAattoco y06va |). A number 
of antique sources report the above story, e.g. Herodotus 7.24, Isocrates’ Panegyricus 
89, Diodorus Siculus 11, but the close verbal and notional similarities with 
Themistocles 16.1 and Consolation to Apollonius 110D, coupled with the fact that 
only in Plutarch’s text do we find reference to Xerxes’ moral behaviour, which is also 
central in the Pisidean passage, makes Plutarch the most likely archetype.” As in the 
case from Marcellus above, the reformulation of Xerxes' story — in this instance, 
through the elaborate word play 650p azetpHoa Kai Oarattdoa y06vao, which is not 
entirely thus narrated in Plutarch — renders the Persian king as a counter-example to 
Heraclius, whose moderation belied any disruption of nature's laws, as he, by contrast, 
was pursuing disciplined military advances (Exp. Pers. II, 327-34, Pertusi 113). 

The encyclopaedic use of Plutarchan passages from the Moralia, on the other hand, 
is employed to back up rare scientific or popular interpretations of natural phenomena. 
For instance, in one of Pisides’ longest religious poems, the Hexaemeron, a Christian 
celebration of the Creation, the reference to the versatile nature of eggs (Hexaem. 
1198-202) seems to have been drawn from Plutarch's Problem 3 of Book 2 of his 
Table Talk (636A—E), which deals exclusively with the perplexing question ‘Which 
was first, the chicken or the egg?'. In a similar manner, Hexaemeron 1077-8, referring 
to the mysterious phenomenon of vultures which can reproduce without fertilization 
by sperm, is similar to a section from Plutarch’s Roman Questions no. 93, which 
reports an Egyptian fable according to which the whole vulture species is female, and 


22 Cons. ad Apoll. 110D: ‘nod yàp tà osuvà Kiva, tod 60$ Avó(ac uéyac óuváotnc Kpoicoc fj Eép&nc Papdv 
CebEac 003.&congc adyév’ [cf. vop netrpõoa koi 0oX.artGoot x06va] 'EXAnonoviiac; Them. 16.1: Metà 88 tiv 
vavpayiav Sép&ng pév čti Ovpopayav [cf. Avcoóóe tpózo] npóc tijv ånótevćiv éneysiper ù xopárov énóyew 
tò meCov eig XoAapüva toig “EAAnow, épopóSag tov Ow pécov zópov [cf. op TETPHoa1 Kai 0nXottó cat 
x06va]'. Verbal connections with Pisides’ Exp. Pers. II, 303-5, Pertusi 112, are indicated in square brackets 
introduced with ‘cf’. 
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so they conceive by receiving the breath of the East Wind (286C). These two instances 
from Plutarch’s writings on problemata incorporated into Pisides’ Hexaemeron, also a 
text of a naturalistic character, attest to the other major use of Plutarchan material in 
the transitional period between late antiquity and early Byzantium: that it played to 
the intellectual capacity and tastes of the audience, one advantage of Plutarch’s 
literature already underlined by Menander Rhetor in the same treatise on imperial 
orations (392, 28-33, ed. Russell and Wilson 122), but also emphasised by Pisides’ 
contemporary, the historian Theophylact Simocatta, in whose work Plutarch is called 
‘a wealth of knowledge’ (tov tfjg éucvrjumg mAodtov, Quast. Phys. 38, 7). Although 
not encompassing any revision of Plutarch’s script aimed at the emperor’s praise, the 
two case-studies nevertheless show Pisides’ rhetorically conscious use of Plutarch, 
which adds authority and sophistication to his poetry, helping him to solidify its 
encyclopaedic character. 


IV. Pisides in dialogue with Homer and Demosthenes: literary criticism in The 
Persian Expedition 


The previous section has discussed the way in which Plutarch’s passages inspired Pisides 
to effect direct or opaque comparisons between Plutarchan subjects and the Byzantine 
emperor, which resulted in the affirmation of the latter’s admirable qualities as a 
leader. In this section, we shall turn to a number of passages from the two main 
panegyrics dealing with Heraclius’ Persian campaigns of 622-628, i.e. The Persian 
Expedition and the Heraclias, in which Pisides shifts the focus to ancient authors 
rather than heroes, engaging in lively dialogue with them. Two main features mark 
this dialogue: first, the explicit addresses to the authors by name each time, making the 
apostrophes more pointed and confrontational, and second the varying levels of 
invective operating in contexts of strict literary criticism. 

I start with Pisides’ first address in The Persian Expedition, which comes just after a 
highly elaborated proem where Pisides, adjusting a classicising poetic invocation to the 
Muses, appeals to the Holy Trinity. It is interesting in this respect that Pisides does not 
ask for inspiration for his literary endeavour, but rather requests that the Holy Trinity 
teach him how ‘to use his sword most successfully’, a metaphor he uses for his 
‘tongue’ which he describes as ‘a sharpened weapon against the enemies’ (Exp. Pers. I, 
13-14, Pertusi 84). The start of the narrative introduces the element of the invective 
(psogos) as the complementary component to praise (epainos) in traditional 


23 L. Massa Positano, Teofilatto Simocata. Questioni naturali, 2nd edn. (Naples 1965). For a brief overview 
of Plutarch in late antiquity, see L. Niccolai, ‘Julian, Plutarch, and the dangers of self-praise', Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine Studies 57 (2017) 1058-84, at 1061—6, who also argues that Plutarch's essay On Self-praise 
inspired Julian. For Plutarch's reception in late antiquity and Byzantium, see now the studies in Part 2 of the 
recently published Brill’s Companion to the Reception of Plutarch, ed. S. Xenophontos and 
K. Oikonomopoulou (Leiden and Boston 2019). 
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panegyrics. At first glance, the reference to invective leads one to think that this will be 
targeted at Heraclius’ enemies, such as Phocas or Chosroes II, who are indeed the 
recipients of vilifying comments on several occasions throughout.** Nonetheless, 
taking into account the self-referential proem seen above together with the poet’s 
ensuing address to Heraclius, where in a mode of self-effacement the poet states that 
he will not be able to do justice to the emperor’s virtue, one wonders if the term 
‘enemies’ could refer to what Pisides sees as his own scholarly rivals, not necessarily — 
or not exclusively — contemporary poets,” but rather classical precursors in a process 
of literary emulation. 

The reference to Homer might help throw some interpretative light upon this 
suggestion: 


Homer, whom they speak of (Aéyovot) as the source of eloquence (mnyiv tv 
Aóyov), — is in fact the poet who broadens the veins of eloquence, floods the 
thoughts of a youthful mind and nourishes them while quenching them, and 
«the poet who», even when exhausted, remains inexhaustible, - «Homer» 
divides the innate and acquired virtues in his two poems; however, «he does 
so» out of necessity (nàñv && àváyknc). The time when the common receptacle 
of strength and wisdom, and of the «other» virtues linked to them, would be 
shown was still far off. But if he had had available your own image and had 
discovered, as appropriate, your perfect nature, after abandoning the many 
stories/fabrications (üpeig tà xoAAà TOV AdyOV LWOEbLATA), he would have 
displayed the intellectual education you possess, adding to all other attached 
virtues the single one and four-fold image joined in you.”° 


The emphasis upon the emperor's excellence permeates this whole passage, but it is also 
evocative in the way that it presents Homer as being potentially equally incapable of 
depicting Heraclius’ unique character, a quandary which Pisides had also mentioned a 
few lines earlier with reference to himself. Besides making this link between Homer 
and Pisides, the rest of the extract brings out Pisides' reproach of the ancient poet in 
the following ways: a) Homer ‘is said’ to be the source of eloquence, with the use of 
the verb Aéyovoi casting doubt on communal evaluations of him. b) The ensuing lines 
included within dashes in the translation seem to reproduce a number of positive 
reactions to Homer's poetry, which Pisides nevertheless hastens to qualify by adding 
that any discussion of virtues (what is technically termed aretology in rhetorical 
theory) in his epics is the result of necessity (é& àváyknc). Homer’s weakness, according 
to Pisides, lies in the fact that he lacked truly inspirational paradigms to discuss, as 
Heraclius had not yet been born. c) By means of a counterfactual scenario, Pisides 
goes on to explain precisely what Homer could have done with Heraclius as his 


24 E.g. Phocas: Her. II, 5-11, Pertusi 251-2; Chosroes: Her. I, 9-14, Pertusi 240; Her. I, 20-64, Pertusi 241-3. 
25 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 58. 
26 Exp. Pers. 1, 66-81, Pertusi 87-8. Translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. 
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subject matter, this time censuring Homer’s abundant use of what he calls pv0ebpata. 
This is a word that tends to acquire negative connotations in Byzantine texts, denoting 
false or inaccurate speech, a figment of the imagination," with Pisides playing upon 
this understanding of the term in order to reinforce his criticism. d) The reference to 
Homer is linked up with Pisides’ comparison between Nestor and Heraclius, which 
assesses the latter as being by far the more eloquent and effective public speaker (Exp. 
Pers. I, 82-99, Pertusi 88-9), but again the emperor’s acclamation seems to be 
conditioned upon a trope of self-reference or ‘personal intervention'.^? In order to end 
his literary reflection on Homeric poetry without generating any suspicion of 
self-absorption or conceit, Pisides claims that it was Heraclius’ ‘pleasantness of speech’ 
that had led him to this ‘digression’ (00 év napekBáosı ue Tod mpoKEemévon | f| TOV 
KOAGV cov teprvótns ånńyayesv, Exp. Pers. I, 100-1, Pertusi 89), a technique we shall 
encounter again below.” Interestingly, the spontaneous and situational character of 
Pisides' digressions adheres to the requirements for inoffensive self-praise as 
formulated, for example, in the On the Method of Forceful Speaking of the 
Hermogenic corpus, or the Rhetoric of Pseudo-Aristides. 

The second address to an ancient author, this time to Demosthenes, through a direct 
vocative, and not a third-person reference, as in Homer's case, gives additional support to 
this interpretation. It features in the opening lines of the second akroasis or cento of The 
Persian Expedition, in a passage that has been adduced as evidence that the performance 


27 Demetrakos, s.v. yóðevpa. The term in Byzantine texts usually appears in contexts in which children’s 
inarticulate speech (weAAiopata) are connected with old wives’ tales (uwo8ebpata), e.g. Nicephoros (AD 8- 
9), Refutatio et eversio definitionis synodalis anni 815 ch. 21, lines 36-7, ed. J. Featherstone, Nicephori 
Patriarchae | Constantinopolitani Refutatio et Eversio Definitionis Synodalis Anni 815. Corpus 
Christianorum. Series Graeca 33 (Turnhout 1997); elsewhere, it is accompanied by the adjective ‘false’: 
Niketas (AD 9), Confutatio falsi libri, quem scripsit Mobamedes Arabs ch. 4, section 15, line 378: tà 
yevdi adtod pwwOebpata; ed. K. Fórstel, ‘Schriften zum Islam’, Corpus Islamo-Christianum. Series Graeca 5 
(2000) 2-198. 

28 Whitby, ‘George of Pisidia and the persuasive word’, 182; M. Whitby, ‘George of Pisidia's presentation 
of the Emperor Heraclius and his campaigns: Variety and development’, in G. J. Reinink and B. H. Stolte (eds), 
The Reign of Heraclius (610-641): Crisis and Confrontation (Leuven 2002), 157—73, at 165-6 and 169-70. 
Cf. Frendo's [1986: 55] limited explanation of the accumulated presence of ancient heroes and authors: ‘a 
bewildering assortment of figures from Greek and Roman antiquity - Homer, Apelles, Demosthenes, 
Scipio, Plutarch, Timotheos, Aristotle — are addressed or invoked, summoned up from the dead, and 
perfunctorily dismissed once they have fulfilled their purpose of further demonstrating the overwhelming 
superiority of Heraclius’ achievement to any example past history or legend can hope to offer’ seeing 
ancient examples as an ‘extended rhetorical tour de force’. 

29 It is worth pointing out that the reference to Homer as a source of eloquence and the numerous 
educational benefits young readers of Homer were likely to enjoy, as noted in item b above, echo a section 
from the treatise On Homer which circulated under Plutarch's name in Pisides’ time (De Horn. B, 1—4; A, 
85-6). In addition, the emphasis upon Nestor's sweet speech also features in Or Homer (De Hom. B, 
2160-1), so that taking into account also that the treatise enjoyed considerable popularity in Byzantium, 
the possibility that it might have acted as Pisides' source in this case is not wholly unsubstantiated. 
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of the second cento most probably took place in the presence of Heraclius.*° The same 
passage is also important from a metapoetical point of view, and most specifically for 
what it can tell us about its author’s aims and the nature of his poetry. It reads as follows: 


Demosthenes, step forward with free speech (npózA0s obv nappnoíg), ^ words prevail 
(Aóyoi Kpatodo1); be not now convulsed with fear (uù tapdttov viv qóo). It is not 
Philip here, but the master. There is no danger, even should silence come upon 
you (koi owt ei ztóOo1c), since all are commonly and gloriously defeated. The 
words are pressing to run back (moAwédpopeiv 5é t&v Aóyov Tievyuévov) and again I 
fly to the course from the beginning (npóc todc dx’ apyiig aŭs trajo ópóuouc). 7 


Its brevity notwithstanding, the section is replete with a strong sense of allusiveness no less 
because of the ancient story involved here; what lies behind the lines is a malignant 
anecdote reported by Aeschines, Demosthenes’ most arduous opponent, in the On the 
embassy 34-6, who ridicules Demosthenes for failing twice to deliver his proem for 
Philip of Macedon due to stage fright. The classical anecdote is astutely modified in 
order to suggest that Demosthenes' collapse was due to extreme fear of Philip, thereby 
prompting the comparison between Philip and Heraclius, emphasising how the latter 
endorsed a culture of free speech and flexible artistic expression, unlike Philip’s austerity.’ 

Nevertheless, the passage's implications for the author's craft have gone unnoticed 
by modern scholarship. The similarities with the Homeric passage above are 
instructive, reflecting a progression in Pisides' invective against the ancient orator: 
Homer's mytheumata are now superseded by Demosthenes’ pitiable cowardice, with 
Pisides expressing moral assessment, which is much sharper than a simple accusation 
of constructing poetic fabrications. In addition, the passage is shot through with irony 
(of a sort we have not encountered in the Homeric passage), which is reinforced by 
Pisides’ caustic encouragements towards the petrified Demosthenes: ‘step forward with 
free speech’, ‘be not now convulsed with fear’, ‘There is no danger, even should silence 
come upon you’. Furthermore, the extract concludes with Pisides deploying the 
technique we have seen used above, stating that this is just a trivial digression that now 
needs to be brought to a conclusion, so that the emperor’s narrative can resume. This 
strikes me as being a type of paraleipsis (praeteritio), a rhetorical device aiming to call 
attention to a point by pretending to disregard it. In my reading, this section is far 
from an insignificant parenthesis; a) it contributes to Pisides' self-presentation as a 
fearless, daring public spokesman, b) it suggestively emphasises his own successful 
rhetorical career as he inveighs against Demosthenes’ failure to speak (otwatyv) — a 


30 E.g. L. Tartaglia, Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia (Turin, 1998) 15. 

31 Cf. In Alypium 29-32, where the same formulaic expression ‘Anpóoðeveç npógX0e' is couched in irony. 
32 Exp. Pers. II, 1-7; transl. Whitby, ‘George of Pisidia and the persuasive word’, 173. 

33 See J. D. C. Frendo, ‘The poetic achievement of George of Pisidia’, in A. Moffat (ed.), Maistor. Classical, 
Byzantine and Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning, Byzantina Australiensia 5 (Canberra 1984) 159-87, 
at 180. 
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recurrent motif later on as well, as we shall see —, and c) provides a commentary on the 
history of the genre by reshaping a powerful setting of psogos from antiquity, thus 
advancing Pisides’ professional claims as imperial panegyrist. The next section will 
explore how Pisides’ dialogue with Homer and Demosthenes prepares the ground for 
his more elaborate engagement with Plutarch, in which the elements of authorial 
invective and self-advertisement are developed.** 


V. Classical invective and self-advertisement in the Heraclias: Plutarch 
attacked 


The Heraclias, chronicling the emperor’s exploits from the overthrow of Phocas to the 
defeat of Chosroes II in 628, glorifies Heraclius’ victories both at home and abroad. The 
poem has been examined for its historical merits, as well as for its various rhetorical 
contributions to the eulogy of its dedicatee. However, as will be shown below, it is an 
important source for its author’s self-fashioning as well. Interestingly, such indications of 
self-awareness as there are can be detected in sections that place considerable emphasis 
upon the inferiority of ancient comparative paradigms and, in close connection with 
that, upon the professed artistic and literary impotence of ancient intellectuals. 
Following a highly celebratory proem, in which the celestial bodies are described as 
rejoicing at Chosroes’ death, Pisides embarks upon Heraclius’ eulogy by apostrophising 
Homer in order to castigate him, this time for praising Heracles as a god, something 
that Pisides considers ‘pointless’ (àckóncoc, Her. I, 65—6, Pertusi 243). As he goes on to 
explain, it is entirely unreasonable to admire Heracles as the saviour of the world 
simply for having slayed a boar and suffocated a lion.’ The true redeemer of 
humanity, Pisides amends, is Heraclius, who succeeded in the unsurmountable task of 
recovering all the cities taken by the Persians (Her. I, 67—79, Pertusi 243). The refined 
wordplay involving Heracles and Heraclius, and the name of the poem itself, Heraclias, 
which echoes Ilias in its form and high epic-tone style, both frame Pisides’ judgmental 
observations against Homer so that the entire passage betrays that Pisides’ (ab)use of 
Homer is not limited to the mere praise of his subject, but is also aimed at negotiating 
Pisides' superiority in relation to his epic predecessor: unlike Homer, Pisides is in a 
unique position to construct truly meaningful ‘epic panegyrics’,*° with a powerful and 
immediate impact on the emperor, thereby far surpassing Homer's ‘pointless’ accounts. 


34 For praise as self-advertisement in Themistius, see R. J. Penella, *The rhetoric of praise in the private 
orations of Themistius’, in T. Hagg and P. Rousseau (eds), Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley 2000) 194—208, esp. 195-8. 

35 A point reiterated in Oz Bonus, 1-9, Pertusi 163. 

36 The term seems to have been suggested by Th. Nissen's study, ‘Historisches Epos und Panegyrikos in der 
Spátantike, Hermes 75.3 (1940) 298-325. It is also used by Pertusi; it is labelled ‘epos encomiastico’, in 
Pertusi (ed. and transl), Giorgio di Pisidia, 32-7. Cf. the recent study by C. Ware, Claudian and the 
Roman Epic Tradition (Cambridge and New York 2012), which examines the manipulation of the epic 
genre in Claudian's corpus. 
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Moreover, Heraclius’ laudation as a framework for Pisides’ self-definition does not 
stop here. Just after presenting the emperor as a Noah of the new world (Her. I, 84-92, 
Pertusi 244), Pisides introduces the subject of the contemporary lack of appropriate 
artistic and rhetorical validation of Heraclius’ grandeur, using ancient exempla: 


Now where is Apelles, where is the speaking Demosthenes, so that the former 
can give a body to your labours (62@¢ ó pév oov oopartócac tob nóvovc), and 
the other, expressing the strength of your thought (6 5’ad tà vedpa tov 
Aoywpóv åpuócac), can raise up your living image? (Éuxvouv ávaotijooot Tv 
oilv £ikóva;) ^7 


On the primary level, the main aim of this passage is to highlight Heraclius’ bodily and 
intellectual magnificence that cannot easily be described in art and public speech, hence 
the reference to Apelles, a renowned painter, and also Demosthenes, Apelles’ 
contemporary and orator par excellence. On another level, however, Pisides seems to 
be at work here, reassuring the present emperor that his current spokesman, i.e. Pisides 
himself, is the most accomplished person to prolong his immortality, a notion that the 
emperor would have duly enjoyed.?? 

The inadequacy of orators in capturing the full extent of Heraclius’ prominence is 
consistently linked to the notion of silence mentioned above. In another apostrophe, 
this time to Scipio Africanus, one of the greatest Roman generals and military 
strategists of all time, Pisides bids him to be silent (otyqoov, Her. I, 97, Pertusi 244). 
The language of the apostrophe from lines 102 to 109 seems to encapsulate feelings of 
public resentment against Heraclius," which are, however, strongly disputed by 
Pisides in his response. The section imagines Heraclius as the accused in a law court 
with Pisides acting as his defence lawyer: 


You have a testimony, but not suspicion (ok £yeig bxzoywiav). You have countless 
arrows that testify for you (uaptopoðvtá cou; you have the wounds, your natural 
allies (covepyobc &upotouc); you have battles, your eloquent public advocates 
(evepadeic ovvnydpous); you have fights, your noble shorthand writers 
(evyeveic voyvypágovc), who will write the law not in spurious characters, but 


in purple letters, as is appropriate: for your own blood will suffice for the 


3 7 ete ae 40 
scribes (1oic ypagsdow àpkéosu). 


37 Her. 1, 93-6, Pertusi 244. 

38 Cf. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 38-9 on the opportunistic relationship between poet and patron. 

39 The reasons behind this staged questioning of the emperor are unclear; the later dating of the Heraclias 
(post 628) makes it less likely that what is being hinted at here is Heraclius’ incestuous union with his niece 
Martina in 623. 

40 Her. I, 102-9, Pertusi 244-5. There seems to be a sophisticated wordplay with Plutarch's Solon 17.3-4 
here: 6:0 Anpáóng botepov ebdoxipmoen site, öt SV aipatoc, ob Sa uiéAavoc, tods vóuoug ó Apákov éypayev. I 


thank Delfim Leão for bringing this passage to my attention. 
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Pisides commentators have rightly emphasised that the passage in question is 
impenetrable, suggesting that the most reasonable approach is to understand it in the 
light of Pisides’ rhetorical artifice." In addition to the legal vocabulary, which starts in 
the obscure lines 97 to 101 that precede the quoted section, it is interesting to note 
that Pisides continues to use similar legal terms in the latter, all given in the Greek 
original above. Closer examination shows that most of these terms are ambivalent in 
meaning and liable to refer to an author as much as to an advocate: the ‘testimony’ 
can implicitly refer to Pisides’ own text testifying to Heraclius’ feats in the face of any 
public disbelief; similarly, Pisides could well be Heraclius’ ‘natural ally’, his ‘eloquent 
public advocate’ and ‘noble shorthand writer’, self-promotional statements 
consolidating his professional role at the imperial palace, especially by emphasising a 
new service to the emperor this time, that of Pisides as Heraclius’ public defender. This 
is particularly pertinent if one considers the exact details of the comparison with 
Scipio; Scipio was acclaimed as a hero by the Roman populace for his significant 
contributions to the struggle against the Carthaginians, but later on such praise was 
offset by charges of bribery and treason brought by a number of his upper-class peers. 
Distraught at the unfair accusations, Scipio eventually abandoned politics. The 
inference behind the comparison with Scipio is not just a tribute to Heraclius, whose 
personal merits — his wounds and blood, as Pisides stresses — render him immune to 
vile charges of any kind. Pisides’ contribution to the protection of the emperor’s public 
profile is also strongly highlighted. 

Plutarch is introduced into the discussion in order to corroborate once again Pisides’ 
competent enacting of his role as imperial spokesman. The direct apostrophe to Plutarch 
is associated with the theme of silence, familiar by now, which in this case as well 
anticipates the concept of verbal ineffectiveness that is imposed on the ancient 
biographer:^? 


IIAo0tapys, oiya, too IIapoAAnAovc ypóqov: 
TÍ MOAAG KELVEIC kai OTPATHYOUS GDAAEYEIG; 
TOV dEoTOTHV £kopace, Kai YPE 6Xovc. ? 


41 Pertusi (ed. and transl.), Giorgio di Pisidia, 266-7, Tartaglia (ed. and trans.), Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia, 
200-1, n. 27; cf. Whitby, ‘A new image for a new age’, at 205, n. 46 with further references. 

42 The theme of silence imposed upon ancient authors seems to have been a standard one among Byzantine 
writers. E.g. an epitaph epigram addressed to the late Byzantine scholar George Pachymeres (1242-1310) 
penned by Manuel Philes (c. 1275-1345) reflects the competitive relationship between Pachymeres and 
Aristotle through the theme of silence: ‘Do you still boast, oh Aristotle? / Alas! You should close your own 
books and hide in silence, / because the skilful teacher of your doctrines / had an excellent and admirable 
end.’ (ApiotóteAec, dpa xopmáCei Ett; / Kai pův kpoijvot dei os Kai ohy čys, / KActoavta cavtod óvotuyü 
tà Bipria. / 'O yàp Kath oè texviKds 6:966k0.06 / "Apiotov &ktrjoato kai Midov téħoc), Philes, Carm. 39, 33-7, 
ed. E. Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina, vols. 1-2 (Paris 1855—7), v. 2, p. 402. 

43 Her. 1, 110-12, Pertusi 245. 
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Plutarch, remain silent, you who wrote the Parallel Lives. Why are you tiring 
yourself collecting [lives of] generals? You should describe my monarch, and 
you have described them all. 


Two aspects merit attention here. Firstly, Pisides’ bitter remark that Plutarch’s Parallel 
Lives is nothing more than a pointless endeavour that should be doomed to silence, 
and a task that does not have a pay-off for its author consonant with the effort it 
required. Unlike the hitherto opaque or semi-opaque literary criticisms we have seen, 
this one here is painfully direct to the extent that it disparages Plutarch and his work. 
Secondly, Pisides’ criticism is enhanced by his intentional selection of oblique 
vocabulary: Plutarch is said to be ‘collecting’ lives of generals, with the verb cuAAéyo 
insinuating a process of compilation rather than illumination. The implied comparison 
with Pisides own working method is part of the point, suggesting as it does that 
Pisides is following none of Plutarch’s ways with respect to casual and perhaps 
uncritical collection of material. Of course, however, the need to avoid appearing 
insolent before one’s patron leads Pisides to shift the focus more explicitly onto the 
emperor’s praise by explaining that Plutarch’s weaknesses resulted from the fact that 
he never had the chance to have Heraclius as his subject, a trope we have also 
observed in the example with Homer, Exp. Pers. I, 66-82, in the previous section.** 

It is noteworthy, however, that Pisides’ fictional encounter with Plutarch continues 
for quite a few lines that display a certain literary scepticism, specifically with regard to 
Plutarch’s treatment of Alexander the Great: 


Hon yap ó IIAoótapyoc £&ópot 0£Acv 

TOV TOD Qu Gov Kai zpóc Oyoc àpnácat, 
éomevde ðsiéo nõow ws Evavtiot (115) 
KQTELYOV ADTOV GVTUTPATTOVEAL TOYA: 

OK T|yvóst yap, dEtvdc àv XAoyoypáqoc, 

Wc eïnep ADTOV £otuyobvta ovyypáqot, 

d@oEt TÒ viküv AVT’ Exeivov TH TÓN: 

GAN siysv, © MAoútapye, tfi; tóxng nA&ov (120) 
0 cóc OTPATNYÒG Spaotikovs TOÙG ov uuáyovç.*? 


For Plutarch, wishing to praise Philip’s son (sc. Alexander) and raise him up to 
great heights, rushed to show to everybody that opposing fortunes, which 
fought against him, controlled him. Because he knew very well, being a skilful 
historian, that if he had described him as a fortunate man he would have 


44 Pisides uses direct apostrophes in a positive way only when admiring Paul; e.g. ‘®© Mobic, poota töv 
ånoppňtov Aóyov', In restitutionem sanctae crucis 39, Pertusi 227; ‘TlabdiAs, tv ExKANoI@v ugyoXooovórate 
pñtop’, Laudatio sancti Anastasii Persae 7, ed. B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et l'histoire de la Palestine 
au début du viie siécle, vol. 1 (Paris 1992). 

45 Her. 1, 113-21, Pertusi 245. 
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assigned his victory to his luck and not to Alexander himself. But, Plutarch, your 
leader had at his side energetic soldiers much more than luck. 


In a similar vein, these lines are dominated by derogatory overtones in respect of 
Plutarch’s methodology and literary value, or at least an element of ambiguity, enough 
to give Pisides plausible deniability: Plutarch is depicted as being in favour of his 
subjects so that he deploys his biographical material incautiously (he ‘rushed’) and 
exaggerates the merits of his heroes (he ‘elevated’ Alexander ‘up to great heights’).*° 
On the other hand, Pisides’ labelling of Plutarch as a detwds Aoyoypóqoc should be 
subject to more suspicious readings due to the ambiguity of the term, which can mean 
either a prose-writer, a historian, but also a professional speech-writer, as a term of 
reproach,*” most probably echoing Pisides’ previous accusation of Plutarch as 
providing subjective, self-interested accounts. 

As a matter of fact, the abusive connotations of the term Aoyoypáqoc appear more 
clearly in a direct polemic which Pisides levelled against the Neoplatonic philosopher 
Proclus in his religious piece Hexaemeron. In a deeply obnoxious section, Pisides 
venerates God as the admirable creator of the world (Hexaem. 55-9), while 
reprimanding Proclus and with him the whole group of pagan philosophers for the 
views they held regarding the uncreated nature of the universe. Full of irony and 
targeted refutation, Pisides calls Proclus a Aoyoypóqoc, and indeed uses exactly the 
same line applied to Plutarch above (ook rjyvósgig yap, Sewdc ðv Aoyoypóqooc, Hexaem. 
71). The rest of the numerous and ferocious accusations against Proclus in the same 
context are conducive to the interpretation that Aoyoypó«og is a strategic term in 
Pisides’ arsenal, used to undermine the value of antique authorities." Another such 
strategic tool is the imposition of silence, which Pisides applies to his censure of 
Proclus as well, as a way of vilifying pagan philosophy.^? 

Additionally, the use of the term Aoyoypóqogc in the Heraclias passage cited above 
also makes more sense when considering the fact that Pisides’ attack against Plutarch's 
discussion of Alexander seems to be based upon Plutarch's early declamation On the 
Fortune or the Virtue of Alexander rather than on the biography of the hero in the 
Life of Alexander. In this rhetorical treatise, Plutarch aims to refute those who believed 
that Alexander's success was due to his luck, and he does that by means of a threefold 
argument: a) by maintaining that Alexander was far from fortunate, as he experienced 


46 Cf. F. Ahl, ‘The art of safe criticism in Greece and Rome’, American Journal of Philology 105 (1984) 
174-208. 

47 LSJ sv. 

48 Hexaem. 60-79. Pisides’ polemic in the Hexaemeron encompasses Aristotle (Hexaem. 546-7 and 583-8 
in all cases accused of vainglory); cf. Hippocrates and Galen in Hexaem. 931-6; Galen also in 1117-18 and 
1499-1501; Euclid in 1147-50. Ed. by F. Gonnelli, Giorgio di Pisidia, Esamerone (Pisa 1998) reproduced in 
Tartaglia (ed. and transl.), Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia. 

49 oot IIpókAot koi AaAodow åypóta with the structure of the phrase reflecting the controversy between 
pagan and Christian authors; in Hexaem. 80. 
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indescribable setbacks in the course of his life (e.g. De fort. Alex. 327A-E, 333D-F, 
340E-F, 341B, 344A-B); b) by emphasising that, even amidst setbacks, Alexander 
would always overcome his problems because he was philosophically minded (e.g. De 
fort. Alex. 327E, 331E, 332A, 332C); c) by demonstrating that, even in cases in which 
Alexander would seem to have benefitted from incidents of good fortune, he knew 
exactly how to make wise use of them, because he was virtuous (e.g. De fort. Alex. 
339A, esp. 340A-C; cf. 344D). In light of this, Pisides’ interpretation of the content of 
On the Fortune or the Virtue of Alexander seems appropriate in its essentials, if less so 
in his evaluation of Plutarch’s motives for his rhetorical argumentation. A judgmental 
tone is not hard to recognise, and it is indeed made manifest in the second and final 
direct address to Plutarch; here, Pisides openly disagrees with Plutarch’s thesis that 
Alexander’s success was due to his virtue, contributing the dissenting view that it was 
by and large the result of his efficient army (‘But, Plutarch, your leader had at his side 
energetic soldiers much more than luck’). Pisides’ shrewd revision of Plutarch’s treatise 
taps into a detail not to be found in a similar way in Plutarch, whose references to 
Alexander’s army — although on occasions laudatory — are not directly linked to the 
hero's success (e.g. De fort. Alex. 342E; cf. Alex. 42.6, 47.1-2).°° 

Moreover, Plutarch's treatise is structured around the contrast between luck and 
virtue, whereas Pisides' summary of the Plutarchan treatise emphasises the antithesis 
between luck and military prowess. This seems perfectly permissible in a praise of a 
military emperor, but it also appears to be in line with the ensuing comparison 
between Alexander and Heraclius, in which the latter's relationship with his army is 
extensively highlighted, particularly through Pisides’ focus on Heraclius! verbal 
communication with his soldiers.' Heraclius again wins the day in the comparison 
with his ancient counterpart, here by being depicted as using encouragement and 
persuasion so that he was eventually able, Pisides tells us, to convert his soldiers’ 
cowardly natures into an acquired state of enduring bravery (Her. I, 122-30, Pertusi 
245-6).°* The educational role assigned to Heraclius by Pisides is couched in highly 
Aristotelian terminology of training and habituation being second nature to the learner 
(esp. Her. I, 124, Pertusi 245: qóoic te Aombv ¿č £00vc éyiveto; cf. Nicomachean Ethics 
1147a). All the above show Pisides’ novel use of the commonplace synkrisis with 


50 The theme of Alexander's luck is also dealt with in Plutarch's Life of Alexander, 17.1—4, 20.4, 26.7. As 
regards the theme of the army's contribution to Alexander's success, Plutarch even describes incidents in 
which his relationship with the army experienced tension: e.g. Alex. 57.1-2, 62. 

51 On military tactics and the training of Heraclius’ army, see Rance, ‘Simulacra Pugnae’. 

52 In Exp. Pers. III, 48-53, Pertusi 117-18, the comparison between Alexander and Heraclius again favours 
the latter: “You then, o sovereign, dared to implement a plan more daring than that of Alexander, but without 
danger (àAXà Kwdbvov diya). Not because you did not want to face the danger, but because you did not want to 
succumb to recklessness: a commander is safe and yet even safer not when bold, but when wise'. The 
implication here is that unlike Alexander, Heraclius is considerate and not subject to the passions of 
recklessness. Plutarch does refer to the risks Alexander faced but only in passing (e.g. Alex. 32.4; De fort. 
Alex. 342D) without insinuating that he was overbold, which makes Pisides’ reworking more obvious. 
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Alexander; Eusebius also, in his praise of the emperor Constantine, uses Alexander as a 
comparative model for Constantine’s kingship (The Life of the blessed Emperor 
Constantine, ch. 7-8), but the focus remains unequivocally upon the emperor’s eulogy, 
without any engagement with the sources for Alexander’s life and career, and without 
any mention of the role of luck that is so dominant in Pisides’ passage. 

Pisides is keen to further discuss the role of luck in the interpretation of the careers of 
great generals, and so he cites the anecdote about the general Timotheus (4th BC), whom 
the Athenian painters depicted sleeping in the middle of the battle with Fortune 
controlling his hands, rendering him a puppet (Her. I, 131-4, Pertusi 246). Pisides 
addresses those painters of the past, advocating new ways of representing the theme of 
fortune artistically: 


dé0v yàp a1oic vOv Evavting ypage, 

TH èv Tóynv oot AAVTAYOD KOIMLEVHV, 

pA Xov dé toic cols AvTEpiCoVvOAV nóvoic, 

o£ òè OTPATHYOV óutAokiwóovou LAYS 

Kai TPO TUYAS KALOVTA xoi TPOG BapBápovc.^? 


But now it would be appropriate for them to paint the picture in the opposite 
direction, with Fortune in your case sleeping everywhere or seeking rather to 
oppose your efforts, and with you, the supreme leader, fighting your perilous 
battle on two fronts: the one against Fortune and the one against the barbarians. 


The passage is then taken up by a discussion of how Heraclius’ military policy is immune 
to fortune, but a couple of points are worth emphasising here. With the reference to the 
artistic depiction of Fortune coming just after its rhetorical treatment in the light of On 
the Fortune or Virtue of Alexander, Pisides appears to have pretensions to control both 
art and literature in praising Heraclius as the paradigm of an emperor who had defeated 
any misfortune. Again, imperial praise is subordinated to the self-projection of the 
panegyrist: intriguingly, the story about Timotheus shares a common vocabulary with 
the treatment of the same story in Plutarch's Life of Sulla 6.3-4 (indicated in bold), 
which seems to be Pisides’ most likely source.°* By introducing a new guise to the 
Plutarchan intertext, Pisides proposes a radical disconnect between luck and imperial 


53 Her. 1, 135-9, Pertusi 246. 

54 Plutarch, Sull. 6.3: ‘But he (sc. Sulla) did not feel about this as Timotheus the son of Conon did, who, 
when his adversaries ascribed his successes to Fortune, and had him represented in a painting as lying 
asleep, while Fortune cast her net about the cities, was rudely angry with those who had done this, 
because, as he thought, they were robbing him of the glory due to his exploits, and said to the people once, 
on returning from a campaign in which he was thought to have been successful: *In this campaign, at least, 
men of Athens, Fortune has no share”. (GAA oók rae tadtd Twuio0&o TH tod Kóvovoc, óc, sic TH TÓynv 
adTOD tà KaropOcpuara tbv £y0pGv uÜsguévov koi ypaqgóvrov £v nívaGu KOIOpEVoV ékeivov, TH dé Tóynv 
któ TUS mós nepipáüAAovcav, óypowitóuevog xoi xaAenaívov mpóg Tobg taütaü moiobvrag GG 
&nootepoüpuevog bn’ adtav tfj Eni Taig mpdéeor óÓ&nc, on notè npóg TOV Ofjuov, énavrikov K otpoteíac cU 
Keyopnkévan 6okobonc, “GAAG TADTHS ye Tig Otpateiac Obdév, &vópsc A8nvaior, ti tym HétECTI.’). Pisides, Her. 
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success. This is reflected in the details Pisides eliminated from his source, the most 
important of which is that, in Plutarch’s version, Timotheus is said to be infuriated by 
the fact that his enemies depicted him as a victim of fortune, while Sulla rejoiced in the 
good fortune he received (Sull. 6.2). Pisides’ retexturing not only presents Heraclius as 
being emotionally unaffected by fortuitous events, but also classifies fortune with 
Heraclius’ enemies, right next to the barbarians, in order to dismiss it as a factor of 
imperial panegyric. This presents a stark contrast with Menander’s suggestion to 
authors of imperial speeches, who are instead advised to present their subjects as 
fortunate (e.g. 371, 30-2, ed. Russell and Wilson 82; 376, 24-31, ed. Russell and 
Wilson 92). It is also at odds with Pisides’ recurrent emphasis upon the instability of 
fortune in his On the Vanity of Life and On Human Life, thereby attesting his 
rhetorical experimentation particularly in relation to his sense of imperial praise and 
self-praise. 

This section has lent weight to the idea that Pisides was critical in reviewing 
Plutarchan material. His aggressive encounters with the ancient biographer suggest 
that the latter is introduced only to be contemptuously dismissed. The rhetoric of 
Pisides’ dismissal of Plutarch may be aptly elucidated by two combined passages from 
Michael Psellos — an author who admired Pisides, as can been seen from his 
comparative treatment with Euripides —, and particularly from two extracts of praise 
and blame that are also facilitated through references to ancient authors. In Psellos' 
first panegyric oration for the emperor Constantine Monomachos, the emperor's 
public speaking is likened to that of Demosthenes, Plato, Herodotus, Pindar and 
Homer - to mention only a few of the names from the long list of authors summoned; 
nevertheless, the comparison between the ancients and the present subject is not based 
upon any scornful rejection of the classical predecessors, and references to them only 
serve to enhance the reader’s impression of the emperor's rhetorical abilities." An 
example of clear abuse of antiquity's representatives is found in a poem addressed to 
an arrogant monk, whom the author now attacks for being conceited about his 
intellectual learning. In this case, Psellos employs strong irony to reinforce themes 
familiar in Pisides’ invective, most notably the injunction of silence upon Homer, for 
instance, and the notion of the literary defeat of Plutarch, among others (Poem 68, 
1. 29-70). 


VI. Conclusions 


The aim of this study has been to compensate for the one-sided focus on imperial 
adulation as the main purpose of Pisides’ encomia, giving prominence to the poet's 


I, 131-4, Pertusi 246: nob tv AOHvay oi 10ó tovtov Goypágot / oi TOV otpatnyóv Tuió0zov £v voi uáyouc / 
KOWOpEVOV ypágovrec, sita THY Tbynv / &keiüev EVOEv évoibobcav Tus nóAstc; 

55 Michael Psellos’ Oration panegyricae 1 for the emperor Constantine Monomachos, 1.151—68, ed. G. T. 
Dennis, Michael Psellos, Orationes panegyricae (Stuttgart 1994). 
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self-advertisement in the context of his panegyrics. As we have seen, Pisides makes use of 
various strategies for conjuring up self-reflective commentaries on his poetry, in order to 
praise it as a startling form of poetic expression that revises its ancient formative sources 
and aspires to establish its own place in the newly emerging Byzantine literature. One of 
these strategies is the dialogue with authorities from the past, and most specifically with 
the main exponents of epic, rhetoric and biography of rulers, i.e. Homer, Demosthenes 
and Plutarch respectively. This is a novel approach compared to earlier panegyrics: e.g. 
Libanus’ Oration 12 to the emperor Julian, Claudian's first speech against Rufinus, or 
Procopius' panegyric to the emperor Anastasios do not encompass any direct 
apostrophes to, or dialogue with, classical authors; not even a text that has been long 
suggested as a possible model for Pisides’ panegyric, namely Paul the Silentiary’s 
ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia treating the praise of the emperor Justinian (921—58) and 
the patriarch Eutychius (978-1029), does that.°® Apart from consolidating Pisides’ 
rhetoric of self-praise, addressing the authors of antiquity lends vividness and a sense 
of immediacy to it. The same holds true for his provision of contemporary nuances in 
his belittlement of classical authors, which is not monolithic or formulaic but instead 
tailored to the needs of his self-promotion. 

The subversive tone of Pisides’ panegyric, which, it has been argued, is integral to the 
construction of his personal commentary on his poetic art, is well reflected in another 
direct address, this time to the personified Rome, at the beginning of the second cento 
of the Heraclias. Rome is ordered to reach an impartial judgment as to which general 
from the vast group of antiquity’s generals Heraclius can be compared with (Her. II, 
1-3, Pertusi 251). The nexus of a terse rhetorical question, Rome’s prosopopoeia as a 
topos in encomia, and the apostrophe marked by imperatives prepares the ground for 
the affirmative reply Pisides puts in the mouth of Rome: ‘He should be classified on his 
own ... no one can be compared with him’ (nóvog te1&y00, ..., ook &yov tcov. Her. II, 
4, Pertusi 251). Given the many efficient comparisons with military figures discussed 
in the context of the two panegyrics for Heraclius, their explicit rejection here cannot 
not be taken at face value, as it would be absurd to assume that Pisides suddenly 
opposes that medium that had enabled him to build his encomia.?/ True, Rome's 
answer does exalt the emperor, who comes off as incomparable, simply the epitome of 
military excellence, but it is also suggestive of the nature and purpose of Pisides' 
imperial praise: through his careful analogies with mythological and historical figures, 
and his constructive connection with classical material, Pisides has created a work of 
adulation for a distinguished emperor. Unique panegyric poetry is put to the service of 
a unique emperor, with Pisides also apparently forming a category by himself, both in 
his rhetorical repertoire and the emulation of earlier peers, especially as seen in his 
imagined addresses to Homer, Demosthenes and Plutarch. 


56 Cf. Frendo, ‘The poetic achievement’, 163-6. 
57 Cf. Whitby, ‘A new image for a new age’, 205-6. 
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Pisides’ acute modifications of ancient authorities tie in very well with the distinctive 
place critics have assigned to him in Byzantine literature. He has been called ‘the first 


058 


Byzantine court poet" and ‘a man of extraordinarily wide literary culture and high 


intelligence',?? which all square with the bold self-depiction we have noted 
throughout; while it has been rightly emphasised that he ‘appears to stand apart from 
the high-brow poets of the sixth century with their affected and apologetic classicism’, 
because his own mode of expression ‘looks forward to the new and explicitly 
Byzantine literature’.°” The cited remark is mainly based upon Pisides’ revolutionary 
preference for the iambic metre over the bombastic, classicising hexameter, and his 
confidence in fusing the sacred with the profane without any need for self-apology, but 
I hope to have shown that his exultant denunciation of classical characters and texts is 
another major feature of his work that anticipates some of the truly innovative aspects 
of later Byzantine literature, including poetic independence and self-confidence.°' 
Earlier and contemporary panegyric conventions dictated that the eulogy for the 
living emperor should be strengthened by the vituperation for the emperor’s deceased 
foes.°* In Pisides’ hands, this rhetorical convention stretches well beyond that; it is 
adjusted to include the vituperation of his own ‘deceased foes’, thus serving the 
validation of his poetry not just before his patron, it seems, but in the context of a 
more grand, long-term personal programme. That might well explain the motif of the 
failure of ancient art and literature in praising exceptional leaders and especially the 
recurrent theme of the injunction of silence upon classical writers, one of Pisides’ 
chosen themes which aspires to veil earlier epic, oratory, and historical biography with 
silence upon the advent of his own work. To modern tastes, that would surely seem 
audacious and over-confident, but not for a poet with a declaredly high opinion of 
himself, who authored the self-aggrandising line ‘Pisides is by nature a great author’ (6 
Ilooiðnç négvke ovyypageds péyac).°? Of course, the line comes from a brief poem 
addressed to himself (zig éavt6v) and not a piece of public recitation, where such 
explicit self-praise would have been considered unpleasant and morally ambiguous, as 
we know from a range of rhetorical treatises documenting similar reactions. However, 
it is important that, rather than opting for a completely different rhetorical approach 
to avoiding the dangers of public mepiavtoAoyia (the ‘discourse about oneself’) by 
insisting, for example, on the disclosure of one’s intentions alongside self-defence, in 


58 W. Hórander, ‘Court poetry: Questions of motifs, structure and function’, in Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in 
Byzantium, 75-85, at 76. 

59 Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis, 28. 

60 Whitby, ‘George of Pisidia’s presentation’, 172. 

61 Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis, 31-2 argues convincingly for his taking an independent 
stance in the context of his panegyric, as opposed to the view of him as being a faithful mouthpiece of the 
emperor. E.g. p. 32: "This suggests that George was no imperial stooge, that the tone and dominant themes 
of his political poetry were of his choosing, and that he preferred at times to adopt an original line of his own.’ 
62 Frendo, ‘History and panegyric’, 150. 

63 Cited in Pertusi (ed. and transl.), Giorgio di Pisidia, 14. 
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his staged episodes with ancient authors, Pisides preferred a concealed and highly allusive 
promotion of his poetry, confidently dispensing with modest self-apologetics that would 
have been so much at odds with his supercilious authorial personality. 
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Magical objects play an important role in the fourteenth-century Byzantine vernacular 
romance Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, not due to their supernatural powers, but rather 
in order to make the chivalric status of the romance hero stand out, inasmuch as he 
does not resort to any of them to achieve his goals. 


Keywords: Byzantine vernacular romance; Palaeologan fiction; magical objects; 
supernatural; heroic behaviour 


In Greek literary fiction, the hero is often to be found resorting to, or being granted, 
magical help in order to overcome difficult tasks in a quest or to slay supernatural 
creatures that the ordinary man cannot face. We see this in the epic warrior in his 
pursuit for glory and valiant deeds, in the holy man and his fight against evil, as well 
as in the romance hero during his chivalric adventures and wanderings in search of his 
beloved princess. Although magic in general, and magical objects in particular, are not 
recurring motifs in ancient Greek novels,’ the topic becomes prominent in Byzantine 
love fiction of the Palaeologan period. The two verse romances Livistros and Rodamni 
(mid-thirteenth century) and Kallimachos and Chrysorroi (fourteenth century) are of 
great importance in this respect. 

Palaeologan romances cover a time range from the mid-thirteenth century up to the 
late fifteenth, and were recited as literary entertainment in front of an elite audience from 


1 Heliodorus Aethiopica is the exception, being the only extant ancient Greek novel where magic is to be 
found. On this subject, see M. Jones, ‘The wisdom of Egypt: Base and heavenly magic in Heliodoros’ 
Aithiopika’, Ancient Narrative 4 (2005) 79-98, at 79; C. Cupane, ‘Other worlds, other voices: Form and 
function of the marvelous in Late Byzantine fiction', in P. Roilos (ed.), Medieval Greek Storytelling: 
Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium (Wiesbaden 2014) 183-202, at 185-6. 
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Constantinopolitan high society. These Byzantine vernacular romances (whose 
authorship is commonly unknown) are deeply engaged with different literary 
traditions, such as the Hellenistic and Late Antique novel, the twelfth-century 
Komnenian novel, the fairy-tale tradition, and the chivalric medieval romance from 
both western and eastern backgrounds. Byzantine writers mimic the standard features 
of the Hellenistic model, but modify them in order to suit the rhetorical conventions of 
their own time, thus reviving and reinventing the genre. Due to their heterogeneous 
influences, the Palaeologan romances present stories of love and adventure set in 
unknown and exotic lands, far beyond the Mediterranean geography, where the 
fantastic and the supernatural prevail, the characters finding themselves at strange and 
marvellous castles, and often being endangered by frightening beasts, magical objects, 
and deadly witchcraft.? 

Magic was often perceived in Classical Antiquity as being a derogatory practice, 
frequently connected with marginalized groups such as barbarian peoples and 
unregulated domestic rites, mainly performed by women. In Late Antique and 
Medieval Byzantium, magic was linked to every kind of unorthodox religious belief 
and behaviour beyond the authority of Christianity, usually associated with demonic 
powers and occult sciences.” Magical rituals and incantations required the use of 
certain special talismanic objects and amulets in specific sacred spaces for different 
purposes. There are records from the late Byzantine period of a variety of amulets 
designed for protection, among them circular objects such as rings, stones, and other 
everyday engraved items. Clothing could also be manufactured in order to ensure 
someone's safety. Furthermore, a range of tokens, incantations, food, natural elements, 
and reflective objects could be used for medical care or necromantic activities, or to 
bring disease, reveal the future, and uncover divine knowledge.? Manifestations of 
these beliefs, rituals, and their practitioners may be found in various forms throughout 


2 On the oral performance of the Palaeologan romances, see C. Cupane, **Let me tell you a wonderful 
tale": Audience and reception of the vernacular romances', in C. Cupane and B. Krónung (eds), Fictional 
Storytelling in the Medieval Eastern Mediterranean and Beyond (Leiden and Boston 2016) 479-94. See 
also F. Conca, ‘Il romanzo nell'età dei Paleologi: temi e strutture’, in C. Roccardo (ed.), I] Romanzo tra 
Cultura Latina e Cultura Bizantina (Palermo 1986) 33-45, at 36-7 and 45. 

3 On the supernatural atmosphere of Kallimachos and Chrysorroi and the Palaeologan romances in 
general, see C. Cupane, ‘In the realm of Eros: The Late Byzantine vernacular romance - original texts’, in 
Fictional Storytelling, 95-126, esp. 96. 

4 K.B. Stratton, ‘Early Greco-Roman antiquity’, in D. J. Collins (ed.), The Cambridge History of Magic 
and Witchcraft in the West: From Antiquity to the Present (New York 2015) 83-112, esp. 83-6 and 92-4. 
5 A. Walker, ‘Magic in medieval Byzantium’, in The Cambridge History of Magic and Witchcraft 209-34, 
esp. 210-13; R. P. H. Greenfield, ‘A contribution to the study of Palaeologan magic’, in H. Maguire (ed.), 
Byzantine Magic (Washington 1995) 117-53, esp. 118-20. 

6 Greenfield divides late Byzantine beliefs and practices concerning magic into three general categories. See 
‘A contribution to the study of Palaeologan magic’, 131-50. 
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literary history, from ancient to late medieval times, for instance in epic, drama, 
hagiography, historiography, and romance.” 

The Byzantine vernacular romance Kallimachos and Chrysorroi presents three 
magical objects: a golden ring (which gives its owner the ability to fly), a gown 
covered in pearls (which heals all wounds), and a witch’s apple (which has the power 
to kill and to bring back to life). Scholars have underplayed the importance of these 
magical items, considering them as props or lost motifs, as they are mentioned only to 
be soon forgotten." As is pointed out by Castillo Ramírez, the hero of this romance, 
prince Kallimachos, uses none of the magical objects he comes across. Castillo 
Ramírez argues that the role of magical objects had completely vanished from the 
romance genre, that they are a stock motif to be employed in literary fiction but serve 
no purpose in the course of the action being narrated.? Seeking a different approach, I 
will attempt to show that magical objects do indeed play an essential role within the 
framework of this Byzantine romance, and that within this same framework they are 
actually required. 


The golden ring 


The story of Kallimachos and Chrysorroi starts with the journey of three royal brothers at 
their father's demand. After they climb a mountain, rest in a meadow, and pass by a 
deserted region of cliffs, Kallimachos and his two older brothers finally arrive at a 
wondrous castle, the golden Dragon's Castle.'? Frightened by the terrifying beasts 
protecting the gates, the older brothers decide to turn away and look for another way 
forward, but Kallimachos decides to face the unknown dangers of the place. Before the 
farewell scene, the oldest brother offers Kallimachos, the youngest, a ring with magical 
properties: 


7 On Byzantine magic, see e.g. C. Cupane, ‘La magia a Bisanzio nel secolo xiv: Azione e reazione. Dal 
registro del patriarcato costantinopolitano (1315-1402), Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 29 
(1980) 237-62; D. F. Abrahamse, ‘Magic and sorcery in the hagiography of the middle Byzantine period’, 
Byzantinische Forschungen 8 (1982) 3-18; C. S. Galatariotou, ‘Holy women and witches: Aspects of 
Byzantine conceptions of gender’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 9 (1984) 55-94; R. P. H. 
Greenfield, Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology (Amsterdam 1988); H. Maguire (ed.), 
Byzantine Magic (Washington 1995); A. J. Goldwyn, "Towards a Byzantine ecocriticism: Witches and 
nature control in the medieval Greek romance', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 39 (2015) 66-84; 
A. J. Goldwyn, Byzantine Ecocriticism: Woman, Nature, and Power in the Medieval Greek Romance 
(Cham, Switzerland 2018) Chap. 4. 

8 C. García Gual, ‘Introducción’, in Calímaco y Crisórroe (Madrid 1982) 9-48, at 24; C. Cupane, 
Romanzi Cavallereschi Bizantini (Torino 1995) 74, n. 14, and 152, n. 104. 

9 E. Castillo Ramirez, ‘El Calimaco y Crisórroe a la luz del análisis del cuento de V. Propp’, Erytheia 21 
(2000) 73-118, at 82 and 114. 

10 On the castle in late Byzantine romance, see C. Cupane, ‘Il motivo del castello nella narrativa 
tardo-byzantina', Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 27 (1978) 229-67, esp. 236-41 (on the 
Dragon's Castle). 
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Eig dé jukpóv &vacaopóv, eic napnyópnuá cov 
idod TO SaKTLAISW pov TODTO yapiCoLat cot 

av sic avayKnyv, uvrjoOnr Kai tapnyopnOrjon. 

"Av yàp sic LEGOV OTOLA GOD TO SaKTLAISW BAANG, 
épydoetat oe ATEPOTOV kai TOD kwóbvov qoync.! ! 


‘But as some small relief and comfort, I give you this ring of mine. If you are in 
peril remember it and you will find solace. If you put it into your mouth it will 


give you wings and you will escape the danger. ? 


This offering scene takes place in front of the mighty Dragon's Castle, whose walls are 
said to be so high that they reach the heavens.'? References to the boundless height of 
this wondrous castle are recurrent throughout the narrative. All the male characters 
who stand before it — beyond the three brothers, these include the foreign king, his 
lords, and armies — are frightened by its striking dimensions and strength. The lords 
gathered at the king’s council ‘All considered the castle to be impregnable in battle 
when they saw its supernatural walls and battlements; it could not be taken; its 
strength and its size rendered it completely invulnerable to ruses and impossible to 
conquer’ (957-60 Ildvtec 10 káotpov Ékpwav GdovA@TOV sis u&ynv, / TODS totyouc Kai TO 
zópyopav ióóvteg Tapa dbo, / TO KGOTPOV ånapáðotov, TAVOYVPOV Kai uéyo, / óAoG 
averiPovrAEvtov, &véAmiotov sic viknv); the king’s armies, ‘faced with the Dragon’s 
Castle, serpents for adversaries, and walls of boundless height which were not of 
stone, all shrunk from battle in despair’? (1053-5 mpóg ópakovtókaotpov, mpd¢ 
àvuóíkoug dec / Kai teiyouc tyoo üpetpov, pnd’ amd métpag TEOG, / móávisg 
arayopebovow, Tov zÓAeuov OKvodotv); and the foreign king himself, reporting his 
pangs of love to the old woman, tells her *why he went to the Dragon's Castle; how he 
saw the shining gold, the gleaming precious stones, the silver and pearls, the castle wall 
and its extent and size, the height of the towers’ (1140-3 cg npòc tò ópakovtókaotpov 
Kai tóte móc, Óc siev / tjv TOD ypvood Aaunpótqtav, OTUAPOTMTAV THV A(0cv, / TOV 
üpyupov, TOV Lapyapov, TO TEtyos TO TOD káotpov, / TO ufjkoc Kai TO LéyEBOG Kai TO TOV 
mbpyov byoc). 

Kallimachos could make use of the magical power of the ring if he wanted, because 
wings are clearly a useful resource in order to pass over walls that reach to the heavens. 
Herbert Hunger states that in a typical fairy-tale scenario the hero would be expected to 
resort to wings or an invisible helmet in order to enter a castle guarded by frightful 


11 Text M. Pichard, Le Roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé (Paris 1956), henceforth K&C, 261-5. 

12 Transl. G. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances (New York and London 1995) 37-87. 

13 Ke&C, 178: Tò teiyos Frov óynAóv (‘The wall was high’); 198: A22 Ñv tò teiyos DyNAOv, siogAevow ook 
siyev (‘But the wall was high and afforded no entry’); 202: eiyev yàp nópyovg óynAobc, odpavonjKels tofyouc 
(‘The castle had lofty towers and walls that reached to the heavens’). 
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gatekeepers. '* Against all expectations, the narrator refuses to grant Kallimachos use of 
these supernatural powers. Instead, the young man proves his heroic valour with his 
spear. He uses it to jump manfully over the walls and enter the castle, in the same way 
Achilles does in The Tale of Achilles.'° 

In this way, Kallimachos overcomes the immeasurable height of the walls and 
escapes the close surveillance of the dragons at the gates. Kallimachos is the only 
character to accomplish this impossible task of finding a breach in the walls of the 
castle and getting inside. In not allowing his hero to use the magical ring, the narrator 
illustrates Kallimachos? heroic excellence, as he accomplishes an unparalleled 
achievement which others find impossible. Afterwards, Kallimachos slays the lord of 
the castle, a man-eating dragon, and also slays the magic dragon summoned by the old 
witch. However, in his very first chivalric deed in the face of danger, he overcomes the 
ever-watchful dragons at the gates by himself, with no need of his brothers’ assistance 
and without resorting to any supernatural power. In his first victory, Kallimachos acts 
alone, manifesting a truly heroic temperament. 

The magic golden ring might have been used at another moment in this romance. 
After slaying the lord of the castle and saving the princess, Kallimachos enjoys an 
anticipated happy ending, living in the Dragon’s Castle with his much-beloved 
Chrysorroi. Later, however, the girl is kidnapped by a foreign king, and the hero, after 
being killed and revived by the magic power of the golden apple, departs in search of 
her.'^ When Kallimachos finally learns her whereabouts, he curses nature for not 
providing him with wings that would enable him to reach his destination faster. 
During his wanderings, we are told that Kallimachos had lost his magic ring around 
the time Chrysorroi was taken from the Dragon’s Castle and he himself had died.'” 
Thus, unable to use the magic ring for his own benefit, the young man complies with 
the rules set out for the hero of Greek novels: he must endure the hardships of Fortune 
during his search. Kallimachos reaches the palace of the foreign king only after much 
effort and wandering. In this way, he shows his endurance and the strength of his love 
for Chrysorroi by facing hard situations. 

According to the generic requirements of the Greek novel, Fortune strikes the young 
lovers with many sorrows. Before they may live happily ever after, the couple must face a 
set of perils, hardships, and temptations which put their love to the test. Only after much 


14 H. Hunger, ‘Un roman byzantin et son atmosphère: Callimaque et Chrysorrhoé’, Travaux et Mémoires 3 
(1968) 405-22, at 411. 

15 K@C, 271-7. Cf. The Tale of Achilles 1071-4. See D. C. Hesseling (ed.), L’Achilléide Byzantine 
(Amsterdam 1919) 70; J. A. Moreno Jurado (ed. and transl.), Aquileida: poema anónimo bizantino 
(Madrid 1994) 94-7. 

16 Fora brief analysis of the oneiric appearance of Fortune to Kallimachos’ older brothers, which leads to 
his magic revival, see C. Cupane, “Axovoe ti uè &p&vn. Sogni e visione nella narrativa grega medievale’, in 
G. Lalomia and A. Pioletti (eds), Temi e motivi epico-cavallereschi fra Oriente e Occidente. Medioevo 
Romanzo e Orientale (Soveria Mannelli 2010) 91-114, at 99. 

17 K@C, 1548-52. 
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sorrow and distress may they enjoy full happiness. 1° Kallimachos is thus prevented from 
resorting to the supernatural powers of the golden ring, so that his heroic value (as an epic 
and romance hero) may stand out. As Lars Norgaard states regarding the epic character 
of the Byzantine romances, ‘it is the test that reveals the true character of the 
protagonists.’!” 

The golden ring has a non-magical counterpart: the ring of Chrysorroi’s mother, 
which is used as a recognition token between the young lovers. This family ring is first 
mentioned at the palace of the foreign king (Ke&C, 1719-24) when Kallimachos, 
disguised as the gardener’s helper, wishes to reveal his identity to his beloved, who is 
once again imprisoned, although this time she holds the status of queen. Only in this 
second half of the romance, at the palace of the foreign king, do we learn that 
Kallimachos had received this ring from Chrysorroi in the bath scene at the Dragon’s 
Castle, even though at that moment there was no mention of this second ring. The late 
revelation of the origins of this second ring raises some interesting issues, if we bear in 
mind the novelistic tradition in both the Hellenistic and Byzantine periods. 

In Chariton’s novel, Callirhoe has a ring bearing Chaereas’ portrait (I, 13-14).7° 
This ‘little ring’ (SaxtvAidiov tukpóv) is only mentioned during Callirrhoe’s captivity by 
the pirates. No other information is provided regarding the circumstances in which she 
had received it: whether it is a courtship present, a wedding gift, or a funeral offering. 
On the other hand, in Digenis Akritis (IV, 364)! the hero receives a ring (tò 
daxtvaidw) as a token of love from his beloved, but it is never mentioned again in this 
‘epic’ or ‘proto-romance’, according to Beaton’s classification. Neither of these 
non-magical rings plays an important role in its narrative, but instead merely an 
incidental one. In both cases, the background story of each ring is only partially told: 
in Chariton's romance, we are told that the ring is in the possession of Callirhoe, and 
in Digenis Akritis we witness the moment when the hero receives the ring. 

The exchange of rings between lovers is also a common motif in Byzantine 
vernacular romance. In Livistros and Rodamni,** the hero offers the girl his ring with 


a love letter, and in return the girl offers him her ring with a love letter of her own.?* 


18 On the presence of Fortune in Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, see the comparative study of G. Van Steen, 
‘Destined to be? Tyche in Chariton's Chaereas and Callirboe and in the Byzantine romance of Kallimachos 
and Chrysorrov’, L'Antiquité Classique 67 (1998) 203-11, esp. 207-11. 

19 L. Nørgaard, ‘Byzantine romance - Some remarks on the coherence of motives’, Classica et Mediaevalia 
40 (1989) 271-94, at 286. 

20 Chariton, De Callirboe narrationes amatoriae, ed. B. P. Reardon (Munich and Leipzig 2004). 

21 E. Jeffreys (ed. and transl.), Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge 1998). 
22 R. Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance, 2" ed. (London and New York 1996) 31-2. 

23 TextP. A. Agapitos, Agyynaic Aiffiozpov Kai Podduvne. Kpitixy éxdoon tis ôĉiackevig «&Apa» (Athens 2006), 
henceforth LcR. Transl. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 95-185. 

24 LR, 1963-75 and 1989-2014. Livistros’ ring has ‘a pure ruby. On the side was iron and, on the 
outside, lodestone. Between, to bind the iron and lodestone, was pure gold, refined to the utmost? 
(kaðápiov Avyvitépw, / eiyev &m£óc oíónpov xoi &néket TOV payvýtnv’ / Kai méca avti Tod Opotog tod 
oldnpopayviytov / siyev ypucdow ğðoov, LupioAayapioplévov). Rodamni's ring was ‘one hand of iron and 
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Rodamni later gives the ring she received from Livistros to Klitovon, as a recognition 
token for Livistros (LÆR, 3834-7). If we follow the pattern of this Byzantine model, 
we may ask: if Kallimachos receives Chrysorroi’s family ring, why doesn’t he give her 
his own in return, the one he had previously received from his older brother? In the 
bath scene in the Dragon’s Castle, the hero has not yet lost it. If Chrysorroi had the 
magical ring in her possession, with the power of flight she could easily escape her 
captivity in her kidnapper’s palace, and Kallimachos would not have the opportunity 
to save her. 

Another hypothesis can be entertained: the two rings of this Byzantine romance 
could easily be one, used at different stages, if the narrator so wished. The stories of 
Kallimachos’ magical ring and Chrysorroi’s family ring complement each other: 
regarding the first, we are told of it being offered by a family member but not of its 
actual use; regarding the second, we are only told of its function as a recognition 
token, but not of its initial offering by a family member. In Heliodorus’ Aetbiopica^? 
we find a significant precedent. Charikleia's ring was inherited from her mother (IV, 8) 
and plays the double function of recognition token (V, 5) and magical object in times 
of great danger: it repels fire and bestows upon its wearer invulnerability to fire; more 
importantly, the ring saves Charikleia from certain death (VIII, 9 and 11).?^ 

The narrator of Kallimachos and Chrysorroi could easily have used just one ring 
both in order to help the hero fulfil his difficult tasks and for the subsequent 
recognition between the two young lovers. However, the narrator prevents the couple 
from resorting to supernatural powers. Instead, he prefers that they suffer Fortune's 
ordeals and overcome their obstacles without magic. That is the reason why 
Kallimachos must necessarily lose his brother's ring: because he has to endure the 
hardships of his wanderings. In making his hero lose the magic ring, the narrator is 
obliged to announce a second ring for the recognition scene that will lead to the 
couple's reunion. 


The gown covered in pearls 


During Kallimachos’ wanderings in search of Chrysorroi, we learn that the hero had 
previously found a shining gown covered in pearls that has healing properties. From 
the moment Kallimachos enters the Dragon's Castle to the moment he departs to look 
for Chrysorroi, we find no mention of the healing gown. Its appearance is delayed for 
a subsequent scene of the narrative: 


another of lodestone, clasping each other so tightly as to be never wrenched apart’ (&vav yépw ånò oíónpov Kai 
GAhov and uayvýtnv, / oqiktà và Spayvovv, và xpaobv, NOTE và LTV ànoonácovv). 

25 Héliodore, Les Ethiopiques (Théagéne et Chariclée), eds R. M. Rattenbury and T. W. Lumb, 
transl. J. Maillon, 3 vols. (Paris 1943-1960). English transl. J. R. Morgan, An Ethiopian Story, in 
B. P. Reardon (ed.), Collected Ancient Greek Novels (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 2008) 349-588. 
26 On Charikleia's ring as being an amuletic recognition token, see Jones, ‘The wisdom of Egypt’, 91-3. 
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Kai TO KAPKGAALW TO AGUTpOV, TO ueuapyapouévov, 
Ónep £vtóc ebpéOnkev TOD ópákovtog toic ofkoic, 

TO yap Éyov, àv TUNnOT cápka Kai Tapa oootv, 

äv LOA@TAS Kai TpabLATa aGvOpanov mapa bow, 
600 napà tiv Sbvaptv einys, üv TO Popéon, 

TODTO TO AaUMpOKapKaAAOV spy Tv Oepaetav’>” 


... the shining gown covered with pearls which was inside the dragon’s abode 
and which had the virtue of curing its wearer of even supernatural cuts, of 
supernatural bruises and wounds, everything that one would think beyond 
the power «of medicine» ... 


When the hero finds Chrysorroi imprisoned in the wondrous golden castle by a 
man-eating dragon, she is first presented as having been tortured and whipped. Her 
weak and malnourished body is entirely covered in wounds and bruises. After slaying 
the sleeping dragon, following the girl's instructions, the young hero takes care of the 
princess. In this first encounter, when they tell their stories to each other, there is no 
mention of any healing gown. However, the clothes of Chrysorroi's parents (kept by 
the dragon inside his chamber) stand out. Among these clothes the hero finds a 
‘remarkable, finely woven garment’ (643 Aeztóv yirõva Eévov) which the princess puts 
on after being rescued. After Chrysorroi has been kidnapped and Kallimachos’ older 
brothers save him from his temporary death, Kallimachos tells them what has 
happened in the Dragon's Castle since his arrival, and in his summary he mentions 
Chrysorroi's dress (1430 tò kapkáñuv), with no information regarding any marvelous 
features or magic properties. 

The question we may then ask becomes obvious: are the garment of Chrysorroi's 
parents and the healing gown one and the same? The garment was the first piece of 
clothing Chrysorroi put on after she was rescued, and it was from that moment that 
her body started healing and regained its former beauty. The narrator does not 
actually clarify whether it is the same dress or two different dresses.^? What we see is, 
in fact, a strong emphasis upon the role that Kallimachos plays in Chrysorroi's 
recovery: *Kallimachos replied, *What are you saying? I alone shall clean your 


555 


wounds. Today I shall serve your lovely body."' (612-13 'O 6é «ti Aéyeig; tàs MANOS 
yò onoyyíoo uóvoc, / yò SovAsbow onpEepov sig THALKODTOV Opa»); ‘In his great 
happiness he embraced the maiden and when he had covered her bruises with kisses 
... (730-1 Kai peta néons ovis mepitAaksic tH xóprv, / KATAPIAET TODS yoronasc ...); 
‘how Kallimachos caressed the maiden’s wounds and from touching her bruises he 


27 K@&C, 1556-61. 

28 The Greek word employed for the magic gown in line 1556 is xapkáXJuv, the same as for Chrysorroi’s 
dress, previously referred to by Kallimachos in line 1430. The garment belonging to Chrysorroi’s parents 
found by the hero in the dragon’s chamber is first presented in line 643 as yt@va. 
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received an inexpressible freshness and from her kisses a dewy sweetness’ (775-8 ónac tis 
KOPN Tis TANYUC &ióX.acosv éKkeivoc / Kai SpooiopLOv üzóppntov £k TOV LOAdTOV sixev / koi 
yXvxacpóv Kai SpoctopOv Ek pûnuátov siysv / Kai kópov oük £Aápave TOV ńðovðv tg 
xópng);? I who once cleaned her wounds, her bruises, her injuries, I who once 
inspected and treated them’ (1661-2 yó note tà tpavuata, TODS uióXonac, tà nó0n / 
avenacoduny, éBrEra, E5160 Oepansiav). 

The narrator does not make any connection between the two dresses; instead each 
one is mentioned separately. He rather emphasizes the idea that Kallimachos was the 
main force responsible for Chrysorroi’s recovery, with his kisses, caresses, and 
devotion. In this Byzantine vernacular romance, we read about the healing power of 
first love. Like the golden ring, the magical gown also has a non-magical counterpart, 
and this common item plays a more prominent role in the narrative, as it marks the 
birth of passion between the hero and the princess. It is only after Chrysorroi puts on 
the garment that she speaks of herself, and the two engage in a more intimate 
relationship. As we have already seen regarding the magical ring, the healing gown’s 
importance is diminished, less than that of the common dress and the romantic 
behaviour of the hero. Once again, it is through Kallimachos’ own actions (entirely 
free of any magical help) that he accomplished this new task, rescuing the princess 
from the physical torture inflicted by the dragon. 


The golden apple 


The golden apple is the third magical object of this Byzantine vernacular romance and is a 
product of the witch’s magic. The witch in Kallimachos and Chrysorroi is first presented 
as being an evil old woman, crafty and of a demonic nature, learned in astrology, and able 
to master spirits by magical arts (K c*C, 1065-7). Hearing about the foreign king's illness, 
the witch goes to his palace where, despite her miserable appearance and wretched 
clothes, she makes herself known at the gates as having an exceptional talent for 
healing like no other in the whole world. Once in the king’s chamber, the witch 
performs her first enchantment, saving the foreign king from a heart attack by 
whispering magic words (ókótt wiOvupiopata alei Kad’ éavtod ths) and making magic 
gestures (o~aKéA@pav émoikev) in order to frighten the demons and cast them out 
(K@C, 1160-8). After the king’s recovery, she puts herself at his service, promising to 
get the lady from the Dragon’s Castle for him. She then enchants a golden apple with 
a double spell: 


29 Onthe erotic bath described in 754—806, Agapitos states that ‘the bath is invested with magical powers as 
it transforms Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe and makes them more beautiful than they were before (792-6).’ 
P. A. Agapitos, ‘The erotic bath in the Byzantine vernacular romance Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe’, Classica 
et Mediaevalia 41 (1990) 257-73, at 267. The bath scene is also discussed by Garland, who emphasizes 
Kallimachos’ priority of personally doctoring Chrysorroi’s injuries and kissing her wounds. L. Garland, 
**Be amorous, but be chaste...”: Sexual morality in Byzantine learned and vernacular romance’, Byzantine 


and Modern Greek Studies 14 (1990) 62-120, esp. 113-15. 
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Mf|Aov 1] ypaüc óAóypuoov TO KEKOAAMINLEVOV 
ypéupaot KAKOLAYIKOIC kai AÓYOIG LAVTEDLGTOV 
EMESEVOEV, ESEGLEVOEV, c OEAEV Exeivn, 

SiTAODV unyavopávtevuav TO uov énvypóoet 

«dv üvOpcomoc sis KOP~OV TOV TO uov toðto BAAN, 
vekpoc dic Keita1 mapevOdc, ditvovc evOdc dic Evt 

äv 6€ tic gic tT|v LUTHV TOV TOD vekpopiévou TÁV 
01161 TO uov TO ypucobv, Gto Kai uè TODS CHvtac 
iyvevetv Kai zeputateiv Kai KOOLOV neputpéyew» °° 


Using letters of evil magic, and incantations, the old woman placed the charm 
she desired on a beautifully made apple of pure gold. She wrote a double 
spell upon it: ‘If anyone puts this apple into his bosom he will straightway fall 
dead; his breath will fail immediately. But if this golden apple is held to the 
nose of the dead person, he will come to life, go, walk, and traverse the world 
with the living.’ 


Once the magic procedure is complete, the witch takes three months to reach the 
Dragon’s Castle in the company of the foreign king and an army of hundred men. 
After setting up camp, she hides herself on the island, where she stays alone among 
demons, and takes another three days to prepare a third and final spell (Kc*C, 1196- 
201 and 1215—50).?' Finally, the day comes when the young Kallimachos and his 
beloved Chrysorroi hear a strange voice that fills them with anguish, and a fearsome 
dragon emerges from the forest.** The hero immediately leaves the castle, runs towards 
the dragon, attacks, and beheads it. However, the creature is not a real dragon, but 
rather another magic scheme concocted by the evil witch (Kc? C, 1292), whose main 
goal was simply to draw the hero outside of the castle's walls. The old woman, 


30 Ke&C, 1206-14. The double spell engraved upon the witch's golden apple is again mentioned only 
partially in Kallimachos' resurrection scene (1405-11), very briefly during Kallimachos' search for the 
abducted Chrysorroi (1562-3), and again in full when Kallimachos makes his final speech at the trial 
(2551-9). 

31 See Greenfield, Traditions of Belief, Part II, Chap. 6, esp. 250 (on Kallimachos’ witch and her demonic 
nature), 250-1 (on Livistros’ witch), 253 (on the relationship of reciprocity between demons and those who 
summon them), 257-60 (on the most favorable time and place to summon demons and secure their 
co-operation). 

32 The three dragons in Kallimachos and Chrysorroi differ in terms of their physical features. The 
gatekeeper-dragons stand out for their constant surveillance: they never sleep, and are always watching, 
but they do not notice Kallimachos entering the castle. The dragon who keeps Chrysorroi captive stands 
out for his stomach, his devouring of large portions of food and drink; nonetheless he is slain in his sleep 
after eating too much, and his body is cut in two. The dragon conjured by the witch makes himself known 
at first by roaring, and thereafter he is beheaded by Kallimachos. On this subject, see R. C. Fonseca, ‘A 
excelência heróica na luta contra o dragão: um motivo épico no romance bizantino Calimaco e Crisérroe’, 


eClassica 1 (2015) 82-90, esp. 88-9. 
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presenting herself as a victim of the newly beheaded dragon, gives Kallimachos the golden 
apple as a reward for his heroic behaviour. He holds it in his hand, admires its beauty and, 
ignorant of the true identity of the old woman and the magic nature of the apple, slips it 
inside his shirt, and falls dead on the spot. This is how the foreign king manages to abduct 
the princess, with whom he has fallen in love, and take her to his palace.** 

The witch's apple receives a much more developed story than the ring and the gown, 
and it actually fulfils its magical role. We learn about this apple at the moment of its 
creation by the old witch; we are told of its double power, the offering to Kallimachos, 
and finally we see its effects at work: the golden apple causes the hero's death and 
brings him back to life. Only its final destiny is not revealed. We assume that the last 
characters to have taken possession of the apple (Kallimachos' older brothers) kept it 
for themselves. Kallimachos suffers the harmful effects of accepting a magical item, 
even though he had no idea of its true, magical nature. Be that as it may, the fact is 
that the golden apple's purpose is achieved: it causes Kallimachos' death, Chrysorroi's 
abduction, and is therefore the main cause for the young couple's separation. "^ 

Kallimachos is not the only character to fall victim to magic. In fact, all characters 
involved in the episode of the apple are punished in one way or another. The foreign 
king engages the services of the old witch and, at first, the enchanted apple grants him 
what he desires most, the fair lady of the Dragon's Castle, but then it deprives him of 
his prize, since at the end of the narrative the young lovers are inevitably reunited. 
Kallimachos is the prime target of the apple. It was made for him: first it brings him 
death, but then it brings him back to life. The effects of the golden apple are equally 
balanced both for the hero and his antagonist, but in opposite directions: Kallimachos 
loses his life and regains it with the help of his older brothers; the foreign king 
succeeds in capturing the fair lady with the help of the old witch, but later loses her.?? 
Finally, the old witch, who summons "letters of evil magic, and incantations' in order 
to create the apple with the twofold power of life and death, suffers its double effects 


33 The scene of the enchanted golden apple's offering includes a superb description of the witch's wicked 
demonic nature (K&C, 1304-8). 

34 On the symbolic role of the apple in Classical and Byzantine literature, see three works of 
A. R. Littlewood: ‘The symbolism of the apple in Greek and Roman literature’, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 72 (1968) 147-81; ‘The symbolism of the apple in Byzantine literature’, Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 23 (1974) 33-59, esp. 51-2 (on Kallimachos’ enchanted apple); and ‘The 
erotic symbolism of the apple in Late Byzantine and meta-Byzantine demotic literature’, Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies 17 (1993) 83-103. Book 3 of Aethiopica also has a scene where apples are vaguely, 
but possibly, associated with magic, in particular with love spells. See Jones, ‘The wisdom of Egypt’, 87. 

35 On the narrative structure of Kallimachos and Chrysorroi and the storylines of the hero and the rival, see 
R. C. Fonseca, ‘The hero, the rival, and the dragon: The tripartite structure of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe’, 
Parekbolai 7 (2017) 135-49, esp. 141-9. For a broader analysis of vernacular romances’ overall narrative 
structure, see F. Conca, ‘Il romanzo nell’eta dei Paleologi’, 33-45; Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance, 
117-34; P. A. Agapitos, Narrative Structure in the Byzantine Vernacular Romances: A Textual and 
Literary Study of Kallimachos, Belthandros and Libistros (Munich 1991); P. A. Agapitos, ‘Genre, 
structure, and poetics in the Byzantine vernacular romances of love’, Symbolae Osloenses 79 (2004) 7-101. 
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as well: she wins royal thanks with Kallimachos’ death and Chrysorroi’s abduction, but is 
thrown into the fire by royal decree when the king loses his queen. This only happens 
because of the magical resurrection of Kallimachos. 

The death of the witch is already an expected motif in later Greek literary fiction. In 
Aethiopica and Livistros and Rodamni, witches engage with supernatural forces and die: 
in the former, an old woman of Bessa in Egypt who reanimates the corpse of her dead son, 
killed in battle, runs through a field of dead bodies, accidently falls on a broken spear and 
dies (VI, 14-15), while in the latter story a witch who controls demons is slain by the hero 
at his beloved's command (LeR, 4060-8). In both these love narratives the witch’s death 
is required as punishment for her use of black magic. The witch dies because she deals 
with forces that are beyond the human world, transgressing the boundaries separating 
the realm of the living from the realm of the dead. In Livistros and Rodamni, as well, 
the hero suffers a temporary death caused by the magic arts of a witch, who 
commands a demon to take the shape of a ring. This object is first presented as a 
precious stone ‘in the form of a ring, uncut, natural, red as fire’ (óc daxtvatdw, / 
AdTOMVOV, ADTOKEHATOV, KOKKIVOV Hs rj qAóyo). Livistros dies instantly upon putting the 
enchanted ring on his finger (L&R, 2667-82).°° 

According to the dead soldier’s prophecy in Aethiopica, the wicked woman dies 
because, in performing necromantic rituals, she contravenes the laws of man’s nature, 
affronts the ordinances of destiny, and uses the black arts to move the immovable 
(VL 15).°” It is for these same reasons that the old witch of Kallimachos and 
Chrysorroi must die. The king who first requested her services later orders her death 
because she gave the apple the double power of death and life (Kc*C, 2578-84).°8 


36 The enchanted ring of the witch in Livistros plays the same exact role as the magic golden apple produced 
by the witch in Kallimachos. Both are specifically designed to tear the lovers apart, by killing the male 
characters and abducting the princesses. When the ring is removed from his finger, Livistros immediately 
returns to life, as does Kallimachos when the apple is taken away from him. 

37 On the reanimation-necromancy scene and the witch's death at the end of Aethiopica’s Book 6, see 
D. Ogden, Magic, Witchcraft, and Ghosts in the Greek and Roman Worlds: A Sourcebook (Oxford and 
New York 2002) 201; D. Ogden, Greek and Roman Necromancy (Princeton and Oxford 2004) 147 and 
265; Jones, ‘The wisdom of Egypt’, 83-4; C. Ruiz-Montero, ‘Magic in the ancient novel’, in M. Paschalis, 
S. Frangoulidis, S. Harrison, and M. Zimmerman (eds), The Greek and the Roman Novel: Parallel 
Readings (Groningen 2007) 38-56, at 42-3; Cupane, ‘Other worlds, other voices’, 185-6; N. W. Slater, 
‘Posthumous parleys: Chatting up the dead in ancient novels’, in The Greek and the Roman Novel, 57-69, 
at 61. Cf. Aethiopica III, 16, where Kalarisis draws a distinction between base wisdom (of low rank) and 
true wisdom, the former usually bringing its practitioners’ own downfall. 

38 Goldwyn sees the witch's death by the king’s decree at the end of Kallimachos and Chrysorroi as 
‘inexplicably strange and cruel,’ as it seems unlikely that the foreign king would want to condemn the old 
woman only because she gave the apple a double power. See Goldwyn, ‘Towards a Byzantine ecocriticism’, 
82; and Goldwyn, Byzantine Ecocriticism, 152-3. García Gual argues that the witch's death compensates 
the couple's sufferings throughout the story, and notes that it is actually expected in the fairy-tale tradition; 
nevertheless, he finds it odd that the witch has no magic trick with which to escape fire. García Gual, 
‘Introducción’, 38-9. On Kallimachos’ witch portrayed as a fairy-tale character, see Hunger, ‘Un roman 
byzantin et son atmosphére', 408. 
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Dealing with magic, namely with magic that transgresses unnatural boundaries, is an 
unacceptable act that must be punished with death. 

If we bear in mind the mythological and the literary Greek traditions, we note the 
same belief regarding the natural order designed for the living and the dead. Asclepius, 
the hero and god of medicine, healed the sick and found a way to revive the dead; 
Zeus struck him with a thunderbolt, fearing that, if he continued his miraculous 
healing, Asclepius could reverse the order of the world.?? In Homer's Odyssey, Helios 
Hyperion demands vengeance on Odysseus’ comrades for killing his sacred cattle, and 
threatens to shine over the dead down in Hades, thus causing a disaster of catastrophic 
proportions, if Zeus does not bring immediate justice against the insolent men (Od. 
12.377-83). These two stories, among many others that could be drawn from the 
ancient traditions, show that the dwelling place of the living and that of the dead are 
two opposed worlds, each playing a specific role within a balanced cosmic order. The 
descent from one to the other is a one-way trip, and a return is not expected, and 
would therefore be an act magically accomplished against Nature's control. 

In Heliodorus! Aethiopica, Charikleia hears the prophecy told by the reanimated 
corpse of the dead soldier about her glorious royal future (VI, 15). In Livistros and 
Rodamni, the hero accepts the witch's magical help in order to recover his beloved from 
his rival's domain. Livistros and his friend Klitovon cross the sea all the way to Egypt, 
riding flying horses provided by the old woman (L&R, 3101-86).*° By contrast, in 
Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, the young couple rejects the use of magical objects, 
because magic always comes with a deadly price, as the enchanted apple shows. Instead 
of magical objects, the hero and his princess choose to use ordinary, non-magical items. 
The witch’s evil apple also has a counterpart: an orange (tò vepóvtQ). When 
Kallimachos finds Chrysorroi in the palace of the foreign king, he ties the princess’ 
family ring to the fruit of the orange tree, using it as a recognition token (K@C, 1739- 
46, 1759-63). Thus, while the enchanted apple tears them apart, the orange tree in the 
royal garden brings them back together. Therefore, the young couple has no need of 
any supernatural power for their reunion, just an element provided by Nature. 


39 On the Asclepius myth regarding his remarkable healing skills, see e.g. Pindar, Pythian 3; Pausanias, 
Description of Greece, 2.26—7; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 3.10.3—4; Virgil, Aeneid, 7.765-73; Propertius, 
Elegies, 2.1.57-62; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 2.633-54, and Fasti, 6.743-62. For a full survey on Asclepius, 
his legend, descendants, deification, contribution to medicine, cult, images, and sanctuaries, see 
E. J. Edelstein and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies (Salem, NH 
1988), esp. I 37-48 (for testimonia on Asclepius’ mythical reviving and healing) and I 53-6 (for testimonia 
on Asclepius’ death). 

40 For an analysis of Livistros and Klitovon's journey across the sea on flying horses, see C. Cupane, 
‘Itinerari magici: il viaggio del cavallo volante’, in M. Cassarino (ed.), Sulle orme di Sharazad: Le «Mille e 
una notte» fra Oriente e Occidente. Medioevo Romanzo e Orientale (Soveria Mannelli 2009) 61-79. On 
the magical contexts in which Livistros and Rodamni's separation and reunion are set, see Cupane, ‘In the 
realm of eros', 109. On the voyage motif, on both real and magic levels, in Palaeologan romances, see 
F. R. Nervo, ‘Il motivo del viaggio e il cronótopo del romanzo cavalleresco bizantino', in Temi e motivi 
epico-cavallereschi fra Oriente e Occidente, 261—73. 
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The ‘phenomenon of triplication’ 


In Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, two of the three magical objects do not fulfil their role. 
That does not mean that their presence in the romance is pointless. The presence of these 
unused magical items is calculated and has a very important role within the overall 
structure of the narrative. Castillo Ramirez has already noted that the number three is 


^! She also refers to the 


purely conventional within the fairy-tale tradition. 
phenomenon of triplication. In fact, if we look closely, we notice that the three magical 
objects in Kallimachos and Chrysorroi fit an overall narrative structure that, in many 


aspects, is organized into triads: 


Characters 

Three brothers: Nikokles, Xanthippos, Kallimachos. 

Three suitors: the man-eating dragon, Kallimachos, the foreign king. 
Three horsemen circle the Dragon's Castle with the foreign king. 
Three eunuchs are in the service of the foreign king. 


Time 

Three months (approximately): the three brothers travel to the summit of the 
mountain. 

Three months: the old witch and the king and his troops travel to the Dragon's Castle. 
Three days: the old witch prepares her magic against the young couple. 

Three days: the eunuchs' ruse deceives the fair lady. 


Space 

Three places the brothers come across: the mountain, the meadow, the region of 
the cliffs. 

Three castles: the castle of Kallimachos' father, the Dragon's Castle, the king's 
palace. 

Three gardens of the Dragon's Castle: the large courtyard garden, the flower 
garden hanging over the side of the pool, the fair island outside the castle's walls. 
Three main spaces in the king's palace: the king's bedroom, the garden, the 
pavilion. 


41 Castillo Ramírez, ‘El Calímaco y Crisórroe', 89. 

42 See Agapitos' Narrative Structure for Kallimachos and Chrysorroi's narrative time (228-30 and 240-3) 
and narrative space (276—7 and 282-97). On Byzantine gardens, see A. R. Littlewood, ‘Romantic paradises: 
The róle of the garden in the Byzantine romance’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 5 (1979) 95-114; Ch. 
Barber, *Reading the garden in Byzantium: Nature and sexuality', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 16 
(1992) 1-19; K. Stewart, ‘The image of the heroine in three Palaeologan romances’, The Byzantinist 2. 
(2012) 10-11. On the heroine's portrayal in dendromorphic and anthomorphic imagery in Byzantine 
Komnenian novels, see I. Nilsson, ‘Romantic love in rhetorical guise: The Byzantine revival of the twelfth 
century’, in Fictional Storytelling, 39-66, esp. 45-6; Goldwyn, Byzantine Ecocriticism, Chap. 3. 
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In the same way, it is also possible to organize the magical elements into triads: 


Three dragons: the gatekeepers, the man-eating dragon, the dragon's witch. 
Three enchantments of the witch: the king's recovery, the dragon, the apple. 
Three magical objects: the ring, the gown, the apple. 

Three recitations (full or partial) of the apple's spell by three different 
characters. 


The magical objects are mentioned in this romance, but are not meant to be used, but 
instead to be put aside. Their main function lies in the absence of their use qua magic 
by the young couple. As we have seen, magic only brings them misfortune. 
Furthermore, the non-use of magical items enhances the epic status of the main 
characters, especially the heroic behaviour of Kallimachos. He manages without help 
to jump over inaccessible walls, to heal Chrysorroi's wounds and the bruises inflicted 
by the dragon, to endure the hardships of his wanderings, and to find a recognition 
token in Nature. The narrator provides magical items that could allow the hero to 
achieve these same deeds more easily, but does not let him use them, so the hero must 
adopt non-magical procedures and rely upon his own resources. In this way, the 
magical objects, apparently forgotten within the narrative, bring out Kallimachos' 
heroic performance.^? 
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It is argued that Theophanes the Confessor derives his information concerning the name 
of the baths where Constans II was allegedly assassinated from Theophilus of Edessa. It 
is further argued that Theophilus’ claim that Andrew deliberately killed Constans by 
hitting him with a bucket is rather unconvincing and may represent the hypothetical 
reconstruction of the event by an imperial administration that could not accept that 
the emperor had died as a result of an unfortunate accident. 


Keywords: Theophilus of Edessa; Constans II; Daphne; baths; bucket; accident 


It is generally agreed that one can reconstruct a large part of the Syriac chronicle of 
Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785) on the basis of the similarities displayed between the 
four main witnesses to the same in their descriptions of events of the period c. 590- 
755, where these witnesses are the chronicles written by Theophanes the Confessor (d. 
818) in Greek, Agapius of Manbij (wr. 940s) in Arabic, and Michael the Syrian (d. 
1199) and the anonymous author of the Chronicle of 1234 in Syriac.' However, since 
the last two authors only knew Theophilus’ work through its use by their common 
source, Dionysius of Tellmahre (d. 845), one is effectively reconstructing it upon the 
basis of three sources, the chronicles by Theophanes, Agapius, and Dionysius. If all 
four witnesses include the same detail, then one can be reasonably certain that 
Theophilus of Edessa included this detail in his original chronicle, but the attempted 
reconstruction of his text becomes much more difficult if only one of the four witnesses 
to it seems to preserve a particular detail. Such is the difficulty in which one finds 
oneself when considering the statement by Theophanes (AM 6160) that Constans II 
died in a bath called Daphne ‘Laurel’: ‘In this year, the emperor Constans was 
murdered at Syracuse in Sicily in a bath called Daphne.’ (Tobt@ 1 £vei ¿ðoñopovýðn ó 


Baotheds Kóvotac év Zeig èv Xopakobor év tH DoAaveio, à óvoua Aágvn.).? 


1 See R. G. Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa's Chronicle and the Circulation of Historical Knowledge in 
Late Antiquity and Early Islam, Translated Texts for Historians 57 (Liverpool 2001) esp. 7-15. 
2 Ed. C. de Boor, Theophanis Chronographia (Leipzig 1883) 351. 
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Since Theophanes is the only one of the four witnesses to Theophilus’ text to include 
this detail, Mango did not ascribe this detail to what he referred to as his ‘eastern source’, 
that is, to Theophilus, in his analysis of his text, even though he did ascribe all the rest of 
the sentence before it to this source, and Hoyland followed him in this.? Given that 
Theophanes proceeds next to engage in a detailed explanation of why Constans was 
assassinated that blames it on his treatment of Pope Martin I of Rome and Maximus 
the Confessor, the details of which explanation have no parallel within the other 
witnesses to Theophilus’ chronicle, the obvious temptation is to ascribe the name of 
Daphne to the same, presumably Greek source from which this next material also 
derives. Nevertheless, no surviving Greek source preserves this particular detail 
independently of Theophanes, although an anonymous Greek life of Pope Martin I, 
composed probably c.740, does record that Constans was killed in the bath of Phatne 
‘Manger’: ‘This Constantine was killed by a sword in the bath of Phatne in Sicily.’ 
(6i; Kovoravtivog év Likehia év TH tfj; Dótvnc Aovtp payaipa avypé6n).* It is clear 
from the similarity of the names, Daphne and Phatne, that they represent variants of 
the same name, but it is not clear which is correct, or better preserves the original 
name. It seems equally plausible that Constans could have visited baths at a place of 
either name, although the popularity of the former as a place-name during the Roman 
period does incline one to favour it, even if it does not now seem possible to locate 
such a place in Sicily itself.’ 

As to whether Theophilus originally named the baths, or the location where they 
were situated, or how he did so, it is arguable that Agapius provides the answer to this 
question in his description of how Constans travelled from Constantinople to Syracuse 
in Sicily: 


After he (Constans) had killed his brother, he transferred his rule from 
Constantinople to Rome because he feared that people would attack him in 
their hatred of him for killing his brother. So he moved to Rome, then to 
Antioch, before settling in Sicily, which is one of the islands of the sea.° 


This description of Constans’ journey from Rome to Sicily via Antioch is clearly 
problematic. On the one hand, there was no known place called Antioch on the route 
southwards from Rome to Syracuse. On the other hand, if Agapius is referring to the 
most famous town of that name instead, as seems probable, he seems to be saying that 
Constans journeyed from Rome to Antioch in Syria before returning to Sicily. 


3 See C. Mango and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern 
History AD 284-813 (Oxford 1997) 490-1; Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa, 162. 

4 See P. Peeters, ‘Un vie grecque du pape S. Martin I’, Analecta Bollandiana 51 (1933) 225-62, at 253. 
5 E.g. Constantine I built a fort called Daphne across the Danube from Moesia. See Procopius, Aed. 4.7.7. 
He also built the basilica of SS. Marcellinus and Peter and a mausoleum for his mother Helena on an imperial 
property entitled Ad Duas Lauros about 3 miles south-east of Rome on the Via Labicana. See L. Duchesne, Le 
Liber Pontificalis: Texte, introduction et commentaire I (Paris 1886) 182. 

6 Trans. Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa, 151. 
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Nevertheless, this would be a ridiculous route to take on any journey from Rome to Sicily. 
Furthermore, it would also have entailed a major conflict with the Arabs who had 
occupied northern Syria since c. 638. It is therefore obvious that Agapius errs in his 
claim that Constans visited Antioch on the way to Sicily. One also notes that neither 
Michael the Syrian nor the chronicler of 1234 support him in this, which suggests that 
the error is peculiar to his text, that is, that he is responsible for this error rather than 
his source. So why has he erred in this way? One may assume that he did not 
deliberately invent the claim that Constans visited Antioch while on his way to Sicily, 
since there is no obvious reason why he should have done so. That leaves only one 
other possibility, that he misunderstood something in his source as he translated and 
abbreviated it. In order to determine what that something was, one must first compare 
and contrast his account of Constans’ journey to and death in Sicily to the parallel 
accounts of the same in the other witnesses to Theophilus’ chronicle in order to 
determine what, if anything, is missing from his text, and how this missing element 
might have contributed to the strange claim that Constans visited Antioch. 

When one does this, one is immediately struck by the coincidence between the 
alleged name of the baths where Constans was killed according to Theophanes, 
Daphne, a detail omitted by Agapius in his description of how Constans was killed at 
the baths, and the name of the most famous suburb of Antioch in Syria, Daphne also.” 
This suburb lay about 9 kilometres south of the city, and was famous for its natural 
beauty, its gardens, springs, baths, and a large temple of Apollo." Consequently, it is 
my suggestion that Agapius read some reference to a visit by Constans to Daphne 
while on his way to Syracuse in Sicily, mistakenly identified that Daphne with its far 
more famous namesake in the suburbs of Antioch, and concluded that he must have 
visited Antioch while on his way to Sicily. It is arguable, therefore, that both 
Theophanes and Agapius had access to some edition of Theophilus’ chronicle 
reporting that Constans had visited baths called Daphne. This conclusion is reinforced 
by the fact that they share many other pieces of information not preserved by either 
Michael the Syrian or the chronicler of 1234.? Their common identification of the 
name of the baths as Daphne seems to be yet another example of the same 
phenomenon, even if it has been thoroughly obscured by Agapius’ misidentification of 
the Daphne in question with the more famous suburb of Antioch. 

If one turns next to the question of how Constans was assassinated, rather than 
where he was assassinated, it is noteworthy that the four witnesses to Theophilus all 
preserve the same basic account claiming that he was killed by being hit on the head 
with a bucket while bathing. As all the witnesses to Theophilus’ chronicle agree, he 


7 . On Agapius' description of the death of Constans, see Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa, 162. 

8 Foran ancient description of Daphne, see Libanius, Or.11(Amtiochikos), 234—43. 

9 On similarities shared between the chronicles of Theophanes and Agapius alone, see R. G. Hoyland, 
*Agapius, Theophilus, and Muslim sources, in M. Jankowiak and F. Montinaro (eds), Studies im 
Theophanes, T&M 19 (Paris 2015) 355-64, at 357. 
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had closed his eyes in order to prevent soap getting into them, and this provided his 
assassin with the opportunity to strike him while he was off his guard. It will suffice to 
quote Theophanes alone here as he resumes his description of the assassination proper 
following his digression on the reasons for it: 


ElOEADOVTL OE DTH Ev TH eipnuévo PoAaveio ovvetorAVEv adTH tic Avdpéac, vióg 
Tpwtrov ozoupyGv avto. cg ðè pEato yak opnyeoOa1 AaBav Avópéac TO 
Káóiov 51501 KATA KOPLETIS TOD Dacu.éoc Kai e00Éoc ànéðpa. TOD è Daou.éoc 
ypovícavtog £v tæ Padavei@ sionnddow oi ğa Kai g0píckouci tóv paouéa 
teOvnKkota’ Kai todtov Oóyavieg MiGigóv twa Appéviov BaciAéa menotnkav 
Biacáuevor toðtov: !° 


When he (Constans) had entered the aforesaid bath he was accompanied by a 
certain Andrew, son of Troilus, who was his attendant. As he began to smear 
himself with soap, Andrew picked up a bucket, struck the king on the head 
and immediately escaped. As the king had been in the bath for a long time 
those who were outside rushed in and found him dead. After burying him, 


they made king by constraint a certain Mezizios, an Armenian. '' 


There are some disagreements between the various witnesses, but they are relatively slight 
and need not concern the reader much here. For example, Agapius and the chronicler of 
1234 both agree that, after Andrew had escaped, other servants entered the baths and 
removed Constans, who was merely unconscious rather than dead, although he did 
finally die a day or two later. 

As one commentator has recently noted, ‘this is a rather peculiar account’, raising 
more questions than it answers.'* Its originator seems to have wished to emphasize 
that Andrew had acted alone so that there was no connection between his actions and 
the subsequent decision to raise Mezizios to the throne. The clear implication is that 
Andrew acted as he did as a result of some personal or private grievance against 
Constans, but no attempt is made to explain the same. Of course, it is not impossible 
that Andrew did act alone and as a result of a purely personal grievance. After all, a 
disgruntled slave, angry because the caliph had not accepted his complaint against the 
financial demands of his master, acted alone in fatally stabbing the caliph ‘Umar while 
he was at prayer in a mosque in 644, or so it seems.'^ However, the fact that Andrew 
seems to have managed to escape the scene of the crime unharmed, never to be heard 
of again, suggests the existence of a network of accomplices or collaborators. Indeed, 


10 De Boor, Theophanis Chronographia, 351-2. 

11 Trans. Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes, 491. 

12 See M. Jankowiak, ‘The first Arab siege of Constantinople’, in C. Zuckerman (ed.), Constructing the 
Seventh Century, T&M 17 (Paris 2013) 237-320, at 306. 

13 See S. Anthony, ‘Dionysius of Tell Mahre's Syriac account of the assassination of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab’, 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 69 (2010) 209-24. 
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since his father Troilus was very likely the patrician of this name who played a large part 
in the trial and imprisonment of Maximus the Confessor in 655—656, and was clearly a 
very important person within court-circles, Andrew ought to have been very well 
connected within the same court-circles as well.'* Hence, there is a real suspicion that 
the death of Constans was rather more complex that Theophilus of Edessa seems to 
have preserved. Indeed, the anonymous author of the Spanish Chronica Byzantia 
Arabica (Chronica Anni 641) and Nicephorus both agree that several servants were 
involved in the death of Constans. Of course, this belief in a wider conspiracy 
against Constans may simply reflect imperial propaganda after the crushing of the 
attempted revolt by Mezizios, but it does have the advantage of plausibility.'* 

There is no reason to doubt that Constans died while at the baths, since, as already 
noted above, the anonymous author of the Greek life of Pope Martin I supports this, as 
does Nicephorus. Furthermore, it would have made good sense to have attempted to kill 
him at a place where he would have been naked for most of the time and thoroughly 
exposed to any form of attack. Unsurprisingly, mythology and history provide 
numerous examples of rulers killed in the bath.” However, the claim that Andrew 
killed Constans by hitting him over the head with a bucket is problematic. First, it 
seems inherently implausible that any assassin should have tried to kill his victim by 
hitting him on the head with a bucket. No one using this method could possibly have 
hoped to achieve his aim with one swift blow, but would surely have needed several 
repeated blows in order to ensure that he had not merely stunned his victim, yet the 
longer the process took, the greater the possibility of failure, of being caught in the act. 
Numerous other emperors had been, or would be, assassinated over the centuries, but 
no one else was ever killed by being battered to death with a bucket, and that ought to 
raise doubts about the plausibility of this alleged method of assassination. Next, and 


14 Onthis Troilus, see P. Allen and B. Neil, Maximus the Confessor and His Companions: Documents from 
Exile (Oxford 2002), 53, 61, 67, 69, 73, 107-17. 

15 Chron. Byz. Arab. 25: Constans Augustus, qui rem publicam fomitibus procurabat, apud Syracusam, 
Sicilie inclitam urbem, ministrorum coniuratione peremptus est. Ed. J. Gil, Chronica Hispana: Saeculi VIII 
et IX, CCCM 65 (Turnhout 2018), 316. Niceph. Brev. 33: Kovotavrivog obv v XixeMig nò vv iðiov 
Onnpetüv SOAM qovevOsig £v TH AovTPA, ijón Ev TH PBaolreia sikootóv ÉBóouov avboag Éroc, éveAeóca. 
Ed. C. Mango, Nikephoros Patriarch of Constantinople Short History: Text, Translation and 
Commentary, Dumbarton Oaks Texts X (Washington DC 1990) 85. 

16 Jankowiak, ‘The first Arab siege of Constantinople’, 307, argues that there was ‘a coup d'état in which 
the Byzantine government decided to remove the emperor’. Alternatively, on the basis of a garbled passage in 
Movses Dasxuranci, a late Armenian source, J. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis: Historians 
and Histories of the Middle East in the Seventh Century (Oxford 2010) 224-5, 490-1, argues that 
Juansher, ruler of Albania in the Caucasus, was able to arrange the assassination of Constans on behalf of 
the caliph Mu‘awiya. See the critical comments of e.g. W. E. Kaegi, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 72 
(2013) 330-3, at 331-2, in his review of this book. 

17 Tacitus (Hist. 2.16) reports that the people of Corsica revolted and killed the procurator Decumus 
Pacuvius while he was in the bath in 69. For other examples, see J. N. Bremmer, ‘Agamemnon’s death in 
the bath: Some parallels’, Mnemosyne 39 (1986) 418. 
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of far greater importance, two earlier, relatively reliable sources specifically record that 
Constans was killed by a sword, not a bucket. Writing during the late seventh century, 
Anastasius of Sinai describes the death of Constans as follows: 6 Maptivov d1aKty¢ év 
Likehia bx payaipac dné0avev. (‘The persecutor of Martin died by the sword in Sicily.’).'° 

He is supported in this by the author of the anonymous Greek life of Martin I, as 
already noted above. Since these authors wrote earlier than Theophilus of Edessa, and 
their version of events seems so much more plausible than that which he apparently 
preserved, one is tempted to accept that they are probably correct and that Theophilus 
is wrong. ° Nevertheless, neither Anastasius nor the anonymous author of the Greek 
life of Martin I reveal any serious knowledge of the circumstances surrounding the 
death of Constans, and their claims that he was killed by a sword in particular may 
simply represent their own assumptions based upon no more than a knowledge that he 
was assassinated and the fact that a sword would have been an obvious weapon in 
such circumstances. 

It is precisely the implausibility of the claim that Andrew killed Constans with a 
bucket that should cause one to pause before dismissing it, because it is difficult to 
understand why anyone responsible for the transmission of the larger story should 
have deliberately invented this detail. If no one deliberately invented this detail, that 
leaves two other possibilities instead, either that someone in the chain of transmission 
invented it as a result of some misunderstanding of their source or that this detail had 
formed part of the story of the assassination of Constans since its first promulgation 
probably by the imperial administration itself.?? 

As regards the first possibility, it is difficult to imagine how someone might have 
misunderstood his source in such a way as to believe that Andrew had killed Constans 
with a bucket, but one possibility lies in the misunderstanding of his office. By the late 
ninth century, there was a senior palace official entitled the ‘protospatharios of the 
basin’ (6 npoxoozo8üpiuoc tij; qum). He was the judge of the imperial oarsmen, but 
the significance of the term ‘basin’ (pin) in this context is not really understood. It 
may refer to the basin of a fountain that stood on the quay of the palace-harbour, the 


18 See K-H. Uthemann, Anastasii Sinaitae: Sermones Duo in Constitutionem Hominis Secundum Imaginis 
Dei (Turnhout 1985) 61. 

19 So Jankowiak, ‘The first Arab siege of Constantinople’, 306, claims of them that they ‘sensibly replace the 
silver bucket with a sword'. 

20 Itis clear from their language and content that many stories preserved by the witnesses to Theophilus’ 
text for the seventh century derive from a Greek source ultimately, even if commentators may then disagree 
as to the nature of this source or the exact path of transmission. See e.g. M. Conterno, ‘Theophilos, “The 
more likely candidate"'? Towards a reappraisal of the question of Theophanes’ “Oriental Sources”’, in 
Jankowiak and Montinaro, Studies in Theophanes, 383-400, at 386-93; Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa, 
23-6. 

21 See Const. Porph. de Admin. Imp. 51. In general, see A. Vogt, ‘Le protospathaire de la phiale et la marine 
byzantine’, Echos d'Orient 39 (1941) 328-32. 
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so-called Boukoleon, or it may refer to the round ‘basin’ of the harbour itself.’* It is 
unlikely that an official of this exact title existed under Constans, since the first reliable 
evidence for the title protospatharios is when Justinian II sent the protospatharios 


? However, someone must have 


Zacharias to arrest Pope Sergius in the 690s. 
performed the same, or similar, role earlier, although probably not before Constans, 
who seems to have been responsible for the creation of the navy as a permanent 
branch of service in response to the sudden development of an Arab navy.” 
Furthermore, given the essential conservatism of the Byzantine administration in the 
naming of such posts, it would not be surprising should this post have been named 
after the ‘basin’ then also, whatever exactly was meant by this term. It is possible, 
therefore, that Andrew was serving as the ‘controller of the basin’, or in a post of 
similar title, when he attacked Constans, and that the ultimate source for Theophilus 
had said no more than that he had killed Constans, failing to identify how exactly he 
did this. So when a subsequent source in the chain of transmission read this source 
stating that the ‘controller of the basin’ had killed Constans while he was taking a 
bath, it would have been all too easy for him to assume, first, that this official bore 
this title because he was charged with using an actual basin during the bathing process 
and, second, that he had probably used this basin to kill the emperor as the nearest 
potential weapon by which to do so. 

However, this is a highly speculative suggestion, possible rather than plausible, so 
perhaps one should prefer the alternative possibility instead, that the claim that 
Andrew had used a bucket to kill Constans had formed part of the story of his 
assassination ever since the imperial administration had first released details of what 
had happened or, to be more precise, of what it thought had happened. There seems 
to be no reason why those officials who were eventually tasked with investigating the 
death of Constans should have deliberately fabricated the claim that he was killed with 
a bucket, so one has to wonder why they might have thought this. The obvious 
suggestion is that it was clear, when they had recovered the body and had spoken to 
early witnesses of its condition after Constans' death, that it had suffered a blunt force 
trauma to the head such as might have been inflicted by a bucket, and that these 
witnesses had also confirmed that a bucket had been found near at hand when the 
body was first discovered. However, it would hardly have been surprising if a bucket 
was found near at hand, because Constans was actually in the middle of a bath at the 
time of his death. Furthermore, it was not necessarily the only cause of death. He may 
well have slipped and have accidentally hit his head against the side of the bath or on 


22 SeeR. J. H. Jenkins (ed.), Constantine Porphyrogenitus: De Administrando Imperio, II: Commentary 
(London 1962) 199. 

23 Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis 1, 373. In general, see J. Haldon, Byzantine Praetorians: An 
Administrative, Institutional and Social Survey of the Opsikion and Tagmata (Bonn 1984) 184. 

24 On the development of the navy under Constans II, see C. Zuckerman, ‘Learning from the enemy and 
more: Studies in *Dark Centuries" Byzantium', Millennium 2. (2005) 79 —135, esp. 107-25. 
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the floor, all the more so if he was covered with soap at the time, as the transmitted story 
suggests. Here, one notes that an emperor, or a usurper, was as liable to accident as 
anyone else. So, for example, the emperor Theodosius II (402-50) fell from a horse, 
damaged his spine, and died a few days afterwards as a result, while the rebellious 
Byzantine general Saborius died in 668 when his horse bolted and dashed his head 
against a low archway.” However, the difference between these accidents and that 
which Constans may have suffered, is that their accidents occurred in public, with 
multiple witnesses presumably, while his occurred, if it occurred at all, in private with 
minimal witnesses, perhaps just his servant Andrew. As for the latter, the mere fact 
that he fled the scene does not confirm that he played an active part in the killing of 
the emperor. It merely confirms that he was afraid of what would happen to him as 
the sole witness to, and chief suspect in, the death of an emperor. 

It is my suggestion, therefore, that Constans was not really assassinated at all, but 
died rather of an unfortunate accident when he slipped and hit his head while in the 
bath. However, the lack of witnesses prevented the easy recognition of this fact, a 
situation that was exacerbated when the main, or even sole, witness fled the scene and 
used his family connections to ensure that he stayed hidden. The advantages of this 
explanation are that it explains both why there was no apparent connection between 
the death of Constans and the raising of Mezizios to the throne soon thereafter, 
because those who raised Mezizios to the throne really had not played any part at all 
in the death of Constans, and why the tradition preserved by Theophilus of Edessa 
should have claimed that Constans was hit on the head by a bucket, that is, had 
suffered blunt force trauma to the head rather than being stabbed as one would more 
normally expect in the case of an alleged assassination attempt, because he really had 
suffered a blunt force trauma to the head. 


David Woods is Head of the Department of Classics at University College Cork. He 
graduated with a BA (NUIM) in Greek and Latin in 1987 and a PhD (QUB) in 1991. 
He is the author of numerous papers on tbe military and political history of the 
Byzantine Empire from the fourth to the seventh centuries with a particular interest in 
the reigns of the Constantinian dynasty (306—363) and the Heraclian dynasty (610— 
711). He has also published widely on the numismatic evidence of the same period. He 
is currently completing a monograpb on tbe bistorian Ammianus Marcellinus. 


25 See Chron. Pasch. s.a. 450; Theoph. Chron. AM 6159. 
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Tina Bucuvalas (ed.), Greek Music in America. Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 2019. 
Pp. xii, 468. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.17 


Tina Bucuvalas’s long-anticipated volume Greek Music in America announces a field of 
study which, although promising, has to date hardly been explored.’ The book pays 
tribute to the diversity of Greek American micromusics,* covering a wide array of 
genres of urban and rural beginnings, and surveys a period from the early, 
turn-of-the-19th century Greek migrations to the Americas to the ethnographic 
present. Among the volume’s main unifying themes are the historical and cultural 
routes between America and Greece; the formative intersections between musical 
practice, the record industry, and cultural institutions as sources of music patronage; 
processes of musical renewal and preservation; performance contexts and their 
aesthetic and affective regimes; and the historical origins and belongings of Greek 
music, a topic that critically revisits dominant discourses on Greek national identity. 
The authors employ the methods of ethnographic fieldwork, historical research, and 
oral history. They draw upon a range of sources, including record catalogues, 
commercial and home-recordings, printed music collections, oral testimonies and their 
own personal recollections, while 105 illustrations are also reproduced in the book. 
The authors are researchers, state folklorists and arts curators who work in 
American universities, archival collections, and cultural institutions. They are trained 
in the academic fields of folklore, (ethno)musicology, comparative literature, cultural 
studies, anthropology. Many operate in the interstices between the academy and the 
public sector and are engaged in projects of musical advocacy. Most would qualify as 
‘insiders’ in the communities they study, and some are also practitioners of their music. 
As much as being about Greek music in America, then, this is also a book about music 
scholars of Greek America. The attentive reader will uncover an intriguing web of 
musical and intellectual lineages: audible in the footnotes, parentheses, and 
bibliographical references is a community in lively, long-running conversation. (Many 
chapters were first published in the 1980s; although these were chosen due to their 
importance as ‘pioneering essays’, p.4, one would wish to see a greater amount of 
current scholarship included). More broadly, the book documents the resounding 
exchanges - of audio records, travelling musicians, as well as scholarly writings and 
their readings - within and across Greek diasporic and home communities, thus setting 
the scene for Greek American music as an intercultural and transnational formation. 
The book opens with an ‘Introduction’ and an ‘Overview of Greek Music in 
America’. The shortness of the former is compensated by the latter chapter, in which 
Tina Bucuvalas and Steve Frangos offer a solid overview of significant trends in the 
music history of the Greek Americas. The book is subsequently divided into four 


1 Foran overview see P. F. League, ‘Music in Greece’, in Oxford Bibliographies in Music (Oxford, 2019). 
2 M.Slobin, Subcultural Sounds: Micromusics of the West (Hanover and London, 1993). 
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related parts, followed by a valuable Appendix on Greek Music Collections in the US 
(Frangos). 

Part I, ‘Genre / Style / Content’, begins with a chapter on church music in the 
Iakovian era, which offers an insider’s perspective from a protagonist in the field 
(Desby). The focus next turns to the urban genre of rebetiko and its Anatolian 
precedents situated within the Ottoman musical milieu of public entertainment culture. 
Older authoritative pieces, on Amanes (Holst-Warhaft), Greek cafes aman (Morris), 
and the venerable musician George Katsaros whose career spanned the 20th century 
(Frangos), accompany a chapter on the under-researched theme of spoken interjections 
heard in Greek historical recordings (Kaloyanides). Also included are a chapter on 
rebetiko in Australia (Gauntlett) that insightfully situates the genre in the broader 
context of the ‘diaspora of the rebetika’,’ and a chapter on the enduring 
Greek-Turkish musical exchanges in the American diasporic context (Graziosi). The 
spread and popularity of ‘Middle Eastern’ orchestras playing for a mixed audience of 
Greek, Turkish, Armenian and Arab Americans, as documented by Graziosi, helps 
throw into relief the exclusionary politics of cultural reforms in the nation-states that 
emerged out of the Ottoman empire. 

Part II, ‘Places’, will appeal to readers with a cultural sensibility. Opening this part is 
a chapter on Greek folk music in New York, written by one of its important researchers 
and practitioners (Chianis). The other three chapters offer situated analyses of specific 
Greek American communities. Next to Caraveli’s exploration of communities born in 
song, which has today acquired the status of a classic, is Wood’s chapter on the music 
and dance practices of the Tsimouris family of Kalymnian origins in Tarpon Springs, a 
valuable teaching complement to the documentary on the same family available on 
Folkstreams.* A highlight in conversation with the emerging field of Greek American 
studies, is League’s chapter. The author masterfully unpacks the complexities of 
Kalymnian Tarponite living in a state of multiple displacements (from the homeland, 
from the Greek American mainstream, and in the case of ‘adopted Kalymnians’ such 
as League himself, from the Kalymnos-dominated Tarpon Springs culture). 
The frustrations of these displacements are dissolved in dance, through acts of 
‘imaginative border crossings’ (267); as one dancer asserts, when dancing “I’m able to 
be my true self” (273). 

Part III, ‘Delivering the Music: Recording Companies and Performance Venues’, 
focuses on themes that reverberate throughout the volume. Spottswood’s chapter on 
the early history of Greek record making couples Pouliopoulos’s equally informative 
piece on Greek music piano rolls. The two ethnographically-oriented essays that 
follow signal a much-welcome shift of perspective from Greek music in America to 


3 S. Gauntlett, ‘Diaspora Sings Back: Rebetika Down Under’, in D. Tziovas (ed.), Greek Diaspora and 
Migration since 1700: Society, Politics, Culture (Farnham, 2009) 271-84, here, 273. 

4 Every Island Has its Own Songs, Film documentary, dir. Peggy Bulger (16mm, Florida Department of 
State, 1988). 
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Greek American music. One is an autobiographical account that contextualises the world 
of Greek dance within the American recreational folk dance scene of the 1950s-1970s 
(Shay). The other offers fascinating views into the discourses and dilemmas of Greek 
music club owners in early 1980s New York at a time of shifting trends in both the 
entertainment and the Greek music industry (Pappas). 

Part IV, ‘Profiles’, showcases protagonists of Greek American musical life. 
It contains portraits of both legendary and less well-known figures of the early record 
industry, including vocalists, musicians and record producers. This section makes for 
compelling reading. It highlights biographies as invaluable records of cultural history: 
musicians’ careers and itineraries point to the fluidity and interpenetration of musical 
worlds, whose supposed insularity has been often zealously guarded in dominant 
Greek musical historiographies. 

Overall, many of the book chapters are in dialogue, and I wished that the questions 
they ask one another were more explicitly probed in the Introduction. What would the 
‘old generation of musicians’ (176) from whom Chianis acquired his repertoire make 
of the skylonisiotika music (288) blasting out of the DJ’s sound system at a recent 
Kalymnian baptism? How would League’s rendering of Mera Merose compare to 
Tsimouris’s version of the same song reported by Wood? What are the afterlives of 
Wood’s public folklore initiatives for those young Tarponite musicians wishing to 
study the ‘antique style’ (258)? A more comprehensive Introduction might also bring 
the chapters written in the 1980s and 1990s up to date and in closer dialogue with the 
substantive new literature that has emerged in the last few years on key areas, 
including Greek popular music and Ottoman musicology. 

Despite this, the volume succeeds in bringing into conversation academic with public 
scholarship as well as (ethno)musicology and Greek musicology with popular music 
studies, diaspora and ethnic studies. Bucuvalas thus lays the groundwork for a genuine 
Greek American music studies and opens a space for thinking about the ways in which 
immigration as a dynamic cross-cultural encounter has fostered a ‘multitude of social 
spaces” in the field of music, wherein old and new musical allegiances are being 
variously and uniquely reforged. The volume, winner of the 2019 Vasiliki 
Karagiannaki Prize for the Best Edited Volume in Modern Greek Studies, will become 
indispensable to students and lovers of Greek American musics, and all those listening 
to diasporic soundscapes calling. 


Eleni Kallimopoulou 
University of Macedonia 


5 Y. Anagnostou, ‘Against Cultural Loss: Immigration, Life History, and the Enduring Vernacular’, in 
K. Zacharia (ed.), Hellenisms: Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity from Antiquity to Modernity (Farnham, 
2008) 355-77, here, 358. 
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Nagy wish to highlight the multivocal quality of the classical tradition, and aid us in 
appreciating in a far deeper way the long, complex path of Byzantine poetic criticism. 


Andrew Walker White 
George Mason University 


William McGrew, Educating across Cultures: Anatolia College in Turkey and Greece. Lanham, 
Boulder, New York, London Rowman and Littlefield. 2015, Pp. 508. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.14 


In 1921 and 1922 the executive board of Anatolia College was facing a crucial decision. 
Should the school continue its activities in Turkey, or should they move the school to 
another country to take up its educational mission? The dilemma was clear: Anatolia 
College had a history of more than 50 years as a missionary and educational 
institution since it began its work in 1866 in the town of Merzifon near the Black Sea 
coast. Anatolia College’s history was one of success. It was founded by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the largest and most important of its 
kind in the US, and it had been able to attract students from among the Armenian and 
Orthodox population from all over the Ottoman Empire. Furthermore, the careers of 
many of its alumni demonstrated that it offered an education that could lead to top 
positions. We just need to mention two names. Athanasios Aghnides had a long 
international career, first in the League of Nations and later in the UN. He also briefly 
worked in the service of the Greek government. Charilaos Lagoudakis worked both in 
Greece and the US. Just before the Second World War, he entered government service 
in the US and worked as an expert on Greek affairs at the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR) in the State Department. Today, his papers held at the University of 
Boston are a treasure trove for anyone working on the 1967 military coup d’état in 
Greece. Other students went on to become prominent business men, educators or 
professionals in such different places as New York, Beirut, Cairo, London and 
elsewhere in Europe. 

However, the arguments against remaining in Turkey were substantial. During the 
war, the Young Turks had made the Christian population the target of systematic 
deportations, and physical annihilation culminating in the Armenian genocide. 
In 1921 during the Turkish nationalists’ unofficial war against the Greek Orthodox 
civilian population along the Black Sea coast — the Pontian Greeks - the band of the 
notorious Topal Osman had made an incursion into Merzifon and killed and violated 
local Christians in great numbers. Insecurity was not restricted to the local Christians. 
It was also of the greatest relevance for the educators at Anatolia College. 
Traditionally, foreign nationals in the Ottoman Empire had been protected by the 
so-called capitulations which made them immune to Ottoman law, but the abolition of 
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these in September 1914 left foreign nationals, including resident Americans, 
unprotected. 

After the agreement of compulsory population exchangess between Greece and 
Turkey in 1923 at the Lausanne Conference, there were few Eastern Christians left to 
educate and convert. In was against this backdrop and with the perspective that the 
new Turkish national government had no intention of granting foreigners 
extra-territoriality that it was finally decided to leave Turkey. The choice of relocation 
fell on Thessaloniki. In the first place because the town and its hinterland had received 
an enormous number of refugees from Asia Minor, but also because the Near East 
Relief had moved its headquarters to that city after closing its doors in Turkey. The 
Near East Relief was created out of the Armenian Relief Committee in 1919 by 
Congressional Charter, and played a central role in assisting refugees, orphans and 
other destitute people in the wake of the war and the exchange of populations — work 
it sometimes undertook in cooperation with Anatolia College. 

Writing the history of institutions has much in common with the genre of biography. 
The biographer’s approach to a certain period of history takes as its point of departure 
the individual and traces the subject’s path through the decades. Even when the main 
focus is on how a personality is formed through various encounters with life, we will 
often learn about the specific periods and places that moulded the subject’s life. At the 
same time, the biography offers an approach to general history that creates coherence 
from a series of events that often defy conventional periodization. The same its true for 
the history of institutions, the main difference being that their life span is often much 
longer than that of a person. Educating across Cultures follows the history of Anatolia 
College from its very beginnings through its many transitions. It provides an in-depth 
view of its development from a missionary institution to an educational foundation; 
and we learn about the interactions between the American Board and the efforts of the 
missionaries and educators in the field. 

But the account also makes it possible to use the college as a tracer to follow the 
world of the Ottoman Armenians and Greeks, and how the conditions that shaped 
their lives changed over the last 50 years or so of the Late Ottoman Empire; or, to 
follow the controversies that affected Greek politics and society from 1924 to the fall 
of the Junta in 1974, seen through the prism of Anatolia College. Among the many 
things we learn is that the missionaries found it more difficult to enrol Ottoman 
Greeks than Armenians and that some of the missionaries believed it to be possible to 
convert Muslims through a step-by-step strategy, of which the first step was to reach 
out to the Christians; and that this was based on a rationale underlying evangelical 
endeavours in the Ottoman Empire that ‘the indigenous Christian communities should 
serve’, in the words of Rev. James L. Barton, the foreign secretary of the American 
Board ‘to bridge the abyss separating Protestant evangelists from their primary target, 
the vast hordes of nonbelievers’. 
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This book is a must for anyone interested in Anatolia College and American 
missionary activities in the Ottoman Empire. But it also has a wider reach, offering 
often intriguing reflections on the Ottoman Greek and Armenian communities while 
the insistence of the school on continuing its existence in Greece provides us with 
encounters with Greek politics and society we would not have met elsewhere. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 


Peter Mackridge and David Ricks (ed.), The British Council and Anglo-Greek Literary 
Interactions, 1945-1955. Abingdon: Routledge, 2018. Pp. xii, 261. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.15 


In line with my predecessors, I was keen as ambassador in Athens to support the activities 
of the British Council. In my time (2013-16), all the staff except for the director were 
locally employed Greeks. They were committed and capable, and the modern offices 
on Kolonaki Square in Athens and off Tsimiski Street in Thessaloniki were busy 
places. The old question — What is the British Council for? — had long since been 
settled. In Greece at least, the British Council was a well-oiled factory for teaching and 
certifying skills in the English language, with the profits repatriated to London and 
exported to other ‘markets’ overseas. Cultural and non-linguistic educational activities 
still happened but were secondary; the prevailing temper was of bureaucratic utility 
and competence, and of control exercised tightly from London. 

Things had once been different. In a remarkable decade, from 1944 until 1955, when 
British strategic weakness and the Cyprus crisis changed forever Britain’s relationship 
with Hellenism, the British Council in Greece was a hub of significant cultural and 
creative activity and exchange: staffed by intellectuals and literary artists — men of the 
calibre of Steven Runciman, Rex Warner, Louis MacNeice - and deeply immersed in 
Greek intellectual life, through organs such as the Anglo-Greek Review, edited first by 
the famous *Colossus of Maroussi', G.K. Katsimbalis, and then by G.P. Savidis. The 
British Council, which had been founded in 1934 by the efforts of Reginald (Rex) 
Leeper, an Australian member of the British Diplomatic Service, opened up shop in 
Athens in 1939; it was evacuated before the Nazi Occupation. From 1943 onwards, 
Leeper found himself the British ambassador to the Greek government-in-exile in 
Egypt, and he returned to Greece with Papandreou and the British Army in October 
1944. Perhaps inevitably, given Leeper's responsibilities and the importance of 
securing hearts and minds in Greece, the British Council reopened its doors in Greece 
shortly after. 

This important collection of essays, originating in a 2012 conference held at the 
British School at Athens, surveys the achievements and personalities of the Council in 
this crucial post-war decade. In addition to a valuable introduction by Peter 
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